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This Issue in Brief 


That excessive noise reduces efficiency has been shown by numerous 
studies and experiments. The practical effect of the use of quieting 
treatment for workrooms or the elimination or lowering of the disturb- 
ing noises has been shown to be an increase in output or a reduction 
in the number of errors. Experiments carried out by Dr. Donald A. 
Laird, of Colgate University,in which the effect of noise on the working 
efficiency of four expert typists was measured, showed that under 
quieted conditions the increase in speed amounted to 7.4 per cent for 
the fastest typist, while the average energy expenditure of the four 
persons was reduced nearly 30 percent. Page 1. 

The family-budget survey of employees of the Ford Motor Co. in Detroit, 
just completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, constitutes the first 
step in the first comprehensive survey ever attempted of international 
real wages. The Detroit study shows the standard of living maintained 
by the families of Ford employees who are receiving, approximately, 
the $7 per day minimum wage paid by that company. The Interna- 
tional Labor Office, using the Detroit study as a basis, will seek to 
determine just how much it would cost a family to maintain an equiva- 
lent standard of living in various European cities. Page 11. 


An increase in the number of industrial disputes in the year 1929, 
but a decrease in the number of employees affected, is shown in the annual 
review 4 industrial disputes for 1929, as prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The number of employees concerned in disputes 
was, indeed, smaller in 1929 than in any other year since the beginning 
of the bureau’s records in 1916. The principal causes of strikes were 
concerned with wages, hours, and union recognition, and nearly 80 
per cent of the workers involved were members of trade-unions. 
Page 130. 

The first comprehensive study of wages and hours of labor in the air- 
plane and aircraft-engine industries of the United States, made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1s published in summary form on page 169. 
The data are for the latter part of 1929. Earnings per hour in air- 
plane plants were found to average 66.9 cents for lakes and 38 cents 
for females, average full-time earnings per week being $32.05 for 
males and $17.97 for females. Average full-time weekly hours of 
males were 47.9 and of females, 47.3. In the manufacture of aircraft 
engines, earnings of males averaged 70.6 cents per hour and $34.52 
per week; full-time weekly hours averaged 48.9. Only eight females 
were employed in the plants covered in the latter industry. 


Unemployment remedies proposed by the American Federation of 
Labor include: (1) Fact finding on unemployment through Federal 
agencies; (2) establishment of standards and practices for local 


employment offices by an adequate Federal employment service; 


(3) deferred programs for public construction; (4) vocational counsel 
and training opportunities for workers dismissed as a result of tech- 
nological changes; (5) job analysis with a view to finding suitable 
Vil 
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employment for older workers; (6) regularization of production, an: 
when seasonal fluctuations can not be overcome, the payment. ./ 
wages on an annual basis, the suggestion also being made that hou. 
be reduced and the work distributed among the personnel; (7) une)),- 
ployment insurance in industry; (8) higher wages to expand pur- 
chasing power of workers; and (9) the general adoption of the 5-day 
week. Page 57. | 

The saving of eyesight through the use of goggles was the subject of «1 
recent inquiry by organizations interested in the extension of safei,; 
measures. ‘The study was based on the assumption that total los. 
of sight or serious injury would certainly have resulted in cases i) 
which a goggle lens was hit with sufficient force to be pierced or 
shattered or was spattered with molten metal or injurious chemicals. 
It was found that over a period of two years in industries employine 
about 580,000 workers there were 7,411 accidents in which loss of 
vision in one or both eyes or very serious injury to the eyes was 
averted. Page 92. 

Fatality and injury rates for railroad maintenance-of-way ani! 
structures employees in 1928 were higher than for any other group o/ 
railroad workers except train and engine crews, according to a study 
made by the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 
Maintenance-of-way employees formed 23.8 per cent of all railroad 
workers, but their fatality rate was 33.2 per cent and their injury 
rate 28.5 per cent of the respective totals. Page 90. 


In California Filipinos are being substituted for native white workers 
and others, particularly in hotels, restaurants, and domestic service. 
These Islanders are competing with Mexicans and other immigrant 
labor groups in agricultural work in this State, in some occupations 
taking the places of white wage earners. A special report of the 
California Department of Industrial Relations attributes the recent 
riots in Exeter and Watsonville to the displacement of white workers 
_ by the Filipinos and to the widespread racial prejudice against 
these orientals. Page 72. 

New York became the eleventh State to provide a pension system fo: 
aged residents of the State upon the approval of an act by Governor 
Roosevelt on April 10, 1930. The law provides old-age relief to citizens 
of the United States 70 years of age who for 10 years have been resi- 
dents of the State. The system is to be administered by the public 
welfare districts under the general supervision of the State depart- 
ment of social welfare. Page 82. 
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Effect of Noise Upon Efficiency 


OISE is so steady an accompaniment of modern conditions of 
living and working that it is accepted by the majority of persons 
without much protest even though they are more or less conscious 
of its unpleasant or harmful effects. The fact that unnecessary 
noise presents a serious problem, however, is receiving increasing 
recognition from various individuals and organizations, and numerous 
investigations and studies are being made of the extent and nature 
of the deleterious noises, and of their effect upon the human system 
as well as upon the efficiency and energy expenditure of workers. 
While studies of the psychological and physiological effects of noise 
are of fundamental importance, the question of the effect of noise 
under actual conditions of employment is also of great practical 
interest. A few examples are cited to show the improvement which 
has followed a reduction in the noise in the work place: The noise 
level was reduced from 45 decibels! to 35 decibels among a group of 
workers in an insurance office who were engaged in a variety of ma- 
chine operations. Although no other changes were made in the office 
a 12 per cent increase in output followed the reduction in the noise 
intensitv. This improvement was so great that the officials were 
inclined to attribute a portion of it to added skill from practice, 
although the workers were experienced at the time the change was 
made. Moving the assembly department of a temperature-regulator 
company from next a boiler shop to a quieter room resulted in a 
reduction of rejections at inspection from 75 per cent to 7 per cent, 
while in the same department the output increased from 80 to 110 
assembled units per unit of time. In another department a 12 per 
cent increase in output resulted from removing the noise of a large 
ventilating fan. Lowering the noise level from 50 decibels to 35 
decibels in the telephone operating room of a telegraph company 
resulted in a 42 per cent reduction in errors and a 3 per cent reduction 
in the cost per message. The noise was reduced by means of acousti- 
cal treatment of the room. 





' A decibel, the unit used in noise measurement, has been described approximately as the smallest change 
which the ear can detect in the power level of a sound. More accurately the decibel is defined as follows: 
If the intensities of two sounds are in the ratio 10:1, the sounds differ in level by 10 decibels; if the intensities 
are in the ratio 10?:1—that is 100:i—the sounds differ by 20 decibels; and in general, the number of decibels 
measuring the difference between two sounds is ten times the common logarithm of the intensity ratio— 
that is, the power ratio. Any noise level expressed in decibels means decibels above the threshold of 
hearing. Thus when the noise level at a place is given as 60 decibels, the intensity of the noise is 10¢ times— 
that is, one million times—the least intensity which the normal ear can hear. (This definition is given in 

he preliminary report on noise measurement by the New York City Noise Abatement Commission.) 
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These practical results of the reduction of noise in specific instances 
might be multiplied, but those cited together with the typing experi- 
ments described later, by Doctor Laird, show that tangible results in 
_ the reduction of errors or the increase of output may besecured throuch 
the lessening of reducible noise. These figures, too, do not take into 
account the gain to the workers themselves from the relief following 
the improved noise conditions. . 

It is possible to attain a lower level of noise in work places if equip- 
ment and machinery are designed to produce only the minimum of 
noise in operation, 1. e., by the use of silent chains, noiseless gears, 
insulation of heavy machinery, etc., and if sound-absorbing materials 
are used which do not reflect but cause sounds to die out. The 
problem varies naturally with different industries and the varying 
conditions of each project. Although special construction to mini- 
mize sound and the use of sound-absorbing materials are expensive, 
the results of the installation of quieting treatment will frequently 
be found to justify the outlay. 

An example of this type of construction is that of a new office 
building erected in New York City by one of the large life-insurance 
companies. This building has some 400,000 square feet of space 
which has been insulated against noise. The extra-heavy windows 
rest on cushioned bases and an air circulatory system allows most of 
the windows to remain closed at all times. The ceilings and walls 
have been treated to absorb sound, and the typewriters rest on insi- 
lated desk tops. 

In regard to the question as to whether or not the noise problem 
is of practical importance in industry or whether the agitation for the 
suppression of noises is the work of a few hypersensitive individuals 
who are agitators by nature, Dr. Donald A. Laird states that it has 
been demonstrated that the quietly operated work place is more 
productive in the long run and that “although some individuals are 
more sensitive to noises than others we are forced to admit that a 
en degree of quietness is desirable for personal or industrial 
welfare. ’ 


Present Status of Research on the Effects of Noise 


Among the organizations which are interested in one or more of the 
specific phases of the problem of noise may be mentioned the Ameri- 
can Society of Safety Engineers which has a research committee on 
noise in its relation to accidents. The committee has been in existence 
several years but has been hampered by lack of money for the needed 
statistical studies. Individual members of the committee, however, 
are actively interested in the subject, including psychology professors 
in Columbia, Colgate, Ohio Wesleyan, and Northwestern Universi- 
om each of whom is engaged in special studies of some phase of the 
subject. 

ngineers on the staff of the Bell Telephone Laboratories are 
engaged in highly technical research on the physics of sound and the 
science of audition, and, in addition to their work in developing 
various types of apparatus for the actual physical analysis of sounds, 
have developed a davies for measuring the deafening due to either 
acoustical or electrical noise. 
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in dealing with the question of the reduction or elimination of 
noise, it is of fundamental importance to determine what consti- 
tutes a harmful noise, and the purpose of many of the investigations, 
therefore, has been to determine the physical effects of various sounds 
or combinations of sounds. Although for many years medical experts 
have asserted that noise is detrimental to the nervous system, it is 
only within the past few years that research has been undertaken 
definitely to prove or disprove the assertion. 

Prof. F. C. Dockeray, of Ohio Wesleyan University, has recently 
begun work to ascertain the effect of noise upon certain factors having 


) to do with the mind, including studies of fatigue, attention, physical 


and mental activity, emotions, etc. Prof. John J. B. Morgan, of 
Northwestern University, has experimented with the electro-cardio- 
graph as a detector of electrical changes on the external surface of 
the human body when noise was present and absent, and he has also 
studied the response of infants to a number of relatively pure tones. 
In the latter experiment he found that pure tones of great intensity 
and short duration were more disturbing than pure tones of either 
low intensity or low frequency, while with continuous stimulation 
high frequencies were more disturbing than high intensities. Prof. 
A. T. Poffenberger, of Columbia University, is studying the effect of 
noise upon metabolism; that is, upon the energy expenditure of the 
worker under noisy and quieted conditions, a question also dealt 
with by Dr. Donald A. Laird, of Colgate University. Professor 
Poffenberger states that the human being has a most remarkable 
capacity for adapting himself to changed conditions and that under 
adverse noise conditions it has been shown that the individual could 
keep the quantity and quality of the work performed the same, 
although earlier experiments indicated that it cost the individual 
more to produce that same quantity and quality. The questions he 
is endeavoring to solve, therefore, include the actual harm, if any, 
caused by excessive noise, and whether, although the noise is harmful 
when first introduced, we are able to adapt ourselves to it so that it 
does not cause any trouble later on. As an example, he says, the 
workman in training expends much energy but after a certain amount 
of experience is gained it appears that under the same noise con- 
ditions less expenditure of energy is required to produce the same 
amount of output. Therefore, it may be possible, he considers, that 
after living under certain noise conditions the energy expenditures 
would be reduced and would not exhaust the individual more than 
working under quieted conditions. These researches, it was ex- 
pected would require at least five years’ experimental study before 
any decisive answer could be given to the questions. 


Studies Carried Out in Psychological Laboratory of Colgate University 


Dr. Donaup A. Larrp of the psychological laboratory of Colgate 
University has conducted various tests upon different phases of the 
effects of noise. These studies are carried out with the assistance and 
cooperation of his students, who have made much of the apparatus | 
used in the experiments, great ingenuity being evidenced in the 
utilization of available materials. The course is an intensely practical 
one, being designed to train the young men taking it to meet the prob- 
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lems which they will be required to solve later when they enter busi: 
and industrial life, and the students are accordingly encourage ty, 
contribute to the solution of the problems being investigated. /},. 
students concerned in the researches meet once a week for a “wo rs 
council” at which problems that develop in the course of the ex)).1\- 
ments are discussed and worked out. 

Average office conditions in a large city expose the workers to aby. 
50 units of noise intensity, while 85 units are not uncommon in m:i1\y 
factory operations and in some cases the noise may approach an i;- 
tensity of 100 units. In recording the output and errors under noisy 
and quiet conditions in the laboratory, the effect of sounds upon t) p- 
ing at top speed, mental multiplication, learning nonsense syllables, 
sustained attention, and fine muscular coordination is determined. 

Among the earlier studies undertaken in Doctor Laird’s laboratory 
was one in which the effect of noise on working efficiency was meas- 
ured. In the experiments connected with this study, the enerzy 
expenditure under noisy and quieted conditions was measured by the 
collection and analysis of exhaled air, and from these analyses t)y 
total calories expended were computed. For the noise experiments a 
special room about 10 feet in each dimension has been constructed 
which is fitted with demountable panels of acousti-celotex of a type 
which absorbs about 50 per cent of thesound. The ventilation ducts, 
which are angled, are also lined with sound-absorbent material, 
that all but a minimum of outside noise is excluded. By means ay a 
suction fan the air in the test chamber can be changed every two min- 
utes. A noise machine in which the sounds produced simulated thv-e 
of the usual busy office was used in the first experiments, but as t!ie 
pitch and intensity of sound could be only approximately determine, 
an electrical device is now used which gives full control of the pith 
and intensity of the sound in the room. When the walls of the te~i 
room are uncovered, the effects of the noises are actually increasid 
through reverberation from the hard plaster walls, but when thie 
sound-absorbént panels are in place the noise is softened. The 
intensity of each pitch or combination of pitches is measured in 
the test chamber by an audiometer which can be used to measure t!\¢ 
intensity of either a pure tone or a complex noise and is calibrat< 
in units of ‘‘sensation” or ‘‘audibility’”? now known technically «: 
decibels. 

The subjects of the typing experiments wear a mask placed over t!ie 
mouth ca nose and the exhaled air is collected and analyzed every 
15 minutes. In this test, in which a standard letter was typed o\«'! 
and over by four e wr typists, the increase in speed under quiet 
conditions amounted to 7.4 per cent for the fastest typist, 3.6 per co 
for the second fastest, and 0.8 per cent for the next to the slowe-': 
there was no change in the speed of the slowest. The energy expen! - 
ture under noisy conditions showed an average increase for all fv 
subjects of 71 per cent during typing as compared with the rest: 
period, while under quieted conditions the average increase was on \ 
51 per cent. The fatigue effect was shown by the fact that und: 
quieted conditions the average time for the last 5 letters at the clo-: 
of the 2-hour typing period required 7 seconds less than for the fir-' 
5 letters, while in the noisy phase the average time for the last ° 
letters was 5 seconds more. The latest experiments have shown th: 
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EFFECT OF NOISE UPON EFFICIENCY 5 


with a reduction from 55 decibels to 43 decibels there was a 4.3 per 
cent inerease in typing speed in a 3-hour test. It was concluded from 
the test that 43 decibels was as good for practical results as 15 decibels, 
the degree of noise when all other noise was excluded and a noiseless 
typewriter used. The more recent experiments undertaken in the 
laboratory have been based upon the “‘fear-reaction hypothesis,” 
and in the typing experiment this hypothesis gains support from the 
fact that the difference in energy expenditure appeared as early as 
10 minutes after beginning typing, which was too soon to be accounted 
for by fatigue, the theory being that the more intense noise dissipates 
energy by increasing muscular tension. 

The reduction of noise from approximately 50 to 40 units—a 
reduction of 20 per cent—which was effected entirely by sound-ab- 
sorbing walls and which had such markedly beneficial effects may indi- 
cate, it is said, the existence of a “‘breaking point” in the effect of 
sounds of about 50 units of intensity. There is evidence, also, that 
complicated noises of less than 30 units in intensity are without 
measurable effects, although it has not yet been determined just 
where the breaking point or points lie in the scale of intensity and how 
they vary with combinations of pitches. 

Another experiment showing the effect of noises upon successive 
generations of albino rats has not been carried out to completion 
because of the necessity for continuous care of the rats over many 
months, this being particularly difficult to secure through the summer 
vacation period. The experiment was made with 200 rats, those in 
the control group being kept in cubicles in comparative quietness 
while the others were subjected to continuous or to intermittent 
noises. Among the group vie in an even mixture of noise of 60, 
500, and 1,500 vibrations per second at an intensity of 50 decibels, 
it was shown that there was a lessening of about 5 per cent in food 
consumption and a retardation of about 10 per cent in the rate of 
bodily growth as compared with those kept in comparative quietness. 
This experiment was also based on the fear-reaction theory, it being 
assumed that noise does not significantly affect the nerve cells of the 
ear but that it is a natural stimulus to the fear-reaction and increases 
the tonus in all body muscles. 

_ The effect of noise upon muscular coordination and sense percep- 
tion and its effect under conditions of fatigue are being studied. 
Some of these tests include (1) the use of a dotting machine in which 
a perforated sheet is carried over an opening, the subject touching the 
dots as they pass before him; (2) following a line between two rulers, . 
any deviation from the line causing the ringing of an electric bell; 
and (3) a ‘‘lag of attention’ test in which a numbered dial revolves 
below a small electric bulb, the subject of the test calling the number 
at which he sees the light. In the memory test, accuracy in imme- 
diate memory for nonsense syllables was increased 15 per cent and 
delayed memory increased 8 per cent when a complex noise was re- 
duced from 50 decibels to 40 decibels. 

A fatigue experiment is now being carried out in which the effect 
of bromides in relieving extreme fatigue is tested. In this test the 
subjects are kept awake all night every other Saturday night for a 
series of weeks. A questionnaire filled out by the persons undergoing 
the tests gives a rough indication of the degree of fatigue suffered 
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by them. Cancellation and simple addition tests are used. Tho 
sedative effect of the bromides, which appear to be without effect 
on blood pressure and respiration, is indicated in the improvement 
in the mental tests under their use. It has been indicated, also, 
that the delayed effects of the bromide are more marked than the 
immediate effects. 

An experiment which tends to eliminate the personal factor in that 
it shows the effect of noise upon involuntary muscles is one in which 
the contractions of the stomach under the influence of noise are re- 
corded. The apparatus for registering these contractions is briefly 
as follows: A rubber balloon, which measures about 1% by 7 inches 
when uninflated, is attached to the end of a Rhefus stomach tube 
and swallowed by the subject before the balloon isinflated. After the 
balloon is comfortably in the stomach, the free end of the tube is 
attached to an intermediate chamber and the balloon is inflated until 
the pressure of the balloon is equal to that exerted by a column of 
water 10 centimeters high. The intermediate chamber contains a 
similar balloon which expands when the balloon in the stomach is 
contracted by the movements of the stomach; the expansion of the 
balloon in the intermediate chamber displaces air from the flask 
which causes a column of water in a U-shaped tube to rise; and a 
cork float in the open end of the U-shaped tube which carries an 
aluminum writing point marks the course of the stomach contrac- 
tions by removing a light coating of soot from the glazed paper fas- 
tened toakymographdrum. Accompanying illustrations show (fig. 1) 
the apparatus, and the son of Doctor Laird just after he has swallowed 
the balloon; and (fig. 2) an enlarged record obtained from the writing 
point showing the inhibiting effect of noise upon the contractions of 
the stomach. 

Other studies based upon the fear-reaction hypothesis include one 
on the effect of complex natural noises upon blood pressure during 
sleep and another on the effect of such noises upon muscular tension 
during sleep. Sleep was chosen rather than waking states in order 
to eliminate conscious bias on the part of the subjects and because of 
the fact that blood pressure varies during the day due to psychic 
stimuli and muscular tension is greatly lessened during sleep. It was 
found that outside noises which enter a sleeping room without awaken- 
ing the sleeper raise the blood pressure to nearly waking level and that 
the same is true of the increase in the muscular tension. 

The charts show (fig. 3) the effects of noise upon blood pressure 
during sleep and (fig. 4) upon muscular tension. The broken lines 
on chart 3 represent gaps in the record of the systolic and diastolic 
blood pressure due to extraneous causes which interfered with recording 
the pressure. 

The psychological measurement of annoyance as related to pitch 
and loudness, made by Doctor Laird with the assistance of a group 
of trained observers, showed that the high pitches are intrinsically 
more annoying than low or medium pitches but that those pitches 
which man makes himself in speech are least annoying to him. It 
appears, it is said, that the low annoyance values of the common 
speech sounds may represent a biological adaptation. A relatively 
increased annoyance from low tones was shown but it is suggested 
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that this increase may be due to the association of these low tec 
with physical vibrations. 

In asummary of experimental literature published by Doctor Linq 
in the Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, January, 1:)30). 
experiments by various investigators on the effects of noise on mv tor 
functions, on simple and more complex cerebral functions, on respira- 
tory functions, on cardiovascular functions, and on feeling-tone snd 
emotional functions are cited to show that noise, as commonly under- 
stood, has widespread effects on the living organism which in genery| 
are not desirable. 


Work of Noise Abatement Commission 


VaRIOUS civic organizations have, from time to time, taken up the | 


question of what may be called external or public noises. The Noice- 
less Society organized in New York City some years ago was instru 
mental in securing the passage of laws and ordinances resultiny jy 
considerable noise reduction; these included the establishment o/ 
quiet zones around hospitals and control of the noise from tughva: 
whistles, street vendors’ cries, and other disturbing elements. |) 
other cities such organizations have dealt with one or more phases of 
the problem, the reform most generally instituted being the estab|is))- 


ment of areas in the vicinity of hospitals in which unnecessary noi-s 


are prohibited. 

The most recent addition to the list of agencies formed ‘to com}at 
the production of unnecessary noise is the Noise Abatement Cvi- 
mission organized on October 30, 1929, by the commissioner of thi 
Department of Health of the City of New York. The committee is 


made up of acoustical and other technical engineers and physicians | q 
and other experts and is actively engaged in charting the intensity | | 
and deafening effect of the din in New York streets. Some of the | * 


more important noises listed by the director of the commission in 
tracing the development of city noises in the last 50 years include tie 
noise of riveting which came with the advent of the steel-frame buili- 
ing; the use of the pneumatic drill in excavation and street work; t|ie 
invention and use of the steam and electric pile driver; the radio |o.i(- 
speaker in homes and the front of shops; automobile horns and sireis: 
ash can and garbage collection; and the noise of elevated trains. 

A preliminary investigation was undertaken by the commission in 
December, 1929, for the purpose of determining the major sources 0! 
noise and of obtaining a general idea of the extent of unnecess:'y 
noise. In this work the facilities of the Bell Telephone Laboratori: 
are being employed with the assistance of the director of acousti:ii! 
research of the laboratories and members of the technical staff. vr 
the measurement of the city’s noise two methods of measurement «'¢ 
used, namely, an ear method and ametermethod. The first measures 
the deafening effect of the noise and consists of a record cerryiny 
three bands or ranges of tones. These are produced by a record on : 
turntable with an electrical pick-up, the observer hearing the sou 
through an off-set receiver which permits the noises being measur! 
to be heard at the same time. The sound produced from the reco: 
can be graduated in volume so that a reading can be taken at the le. «' 
that the noises observed mask or drown the test tone. In the seco: \( 
method, the noise is picked up by a microphone and is recorded on * 
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meter dial, the instrument being calibrated so that the sensation level 
of the noise can be read. The noise-recording apparatus is mounted 
upona truck, and the noise conditions in different localities are recorded. 

The preliminary report of the commission issued March 21, 1930, 
states that noise measurement representing a wide range of noise 
conditions had been made at 113 points in the city of New York. 
Of a total of about 7,000 observations out of doors, 5,500 showed the 
aggregate effect of all sources of noise at the particular place and time, 
while in about 1,500 cases the noise produced by individual sources, 
such as the noise due to a motor truck, to a police whistle, an auto- 
mobile horn, etc., was measured. The minimum noise level obtained 
in the noise determinations was 45 decibels and the maximum 98 
decibels, the deafening effect of noise in the middle band of the noise 
meter (750-1,500 cycles) being found to average about 16 decibels 
less than the noise Sioel. The noise level in various rooms was also 
measured. The amount of noise from outside sources depends in any 
room upon the position of the room with respect to the street, upon 
whether or not the windows are open, and upon the size, shape, and 
absorptive material which characterize the room. In general, in a 
third-story room the noise level due to the street sounds was found 
to be 10 to 20 decibels below the level of the street if the windows were 
open and 15 to 30 if the windows were closed. The sensation level in a 
noisy office with many typewriters, street noise, and people moving 
about was 80 decibels, with a hearing loss of 50 to 55 per cent, while 
in a quiet office the sensation level was 40 to 45 decibels, with a 
hearing loss amounting only to 20 to 25 per cent. 

A tabulation of more than 11,000 complaints made to the com- 
mission showed that traffic noises caused by trucks, automobile horns, 
brakes, buses, traffic signals, etc., accounted for 36.3 per cent of the 
complaints; transportation (including elevated and street cars and 
the subway) for 16.3 per cent; and radios in homes, streets, and 
stores for 12.3 per cent, while the remaining 35 per cent were scat- 
tered among the following causes—collections and deliveries of such 
things as ashes, garbage, and milk; whistles and bells of fire depart- 
ment, locomotives, tugs, and steamships; construction, principally 
Pe and pneumatic drills; and vocal noises, including noisy par- 
ties and calls of vendors. 

An attempt was made to correlate the over-all noise level of each 
specific source and the frequency of complaints against the source. 
Only about nine specific sources were covered by the two sets of data, 
but the comparison shows, it is stated, “that the level of the noise is 
not the sole factor which determines its annoyance as noted by the 
number of complaints. In a broad way, it does seem that a factor 
combining the noise level and the frequency of the occurrence is 
definitely correlated with the annoyance. However, the degree of 
annoyance seems to depend at least to an equally great extent upon 
other factors, such as the character of the noise itself—-possibly its 
component frequencies and its character—whether steady or inter- 
mittent, and whether or not the noises are commonly regarded as 
quite unnecessary, such as squeaking brakes of automobiles, or as 
relatively necessary, such as police whistles.”’ 
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The question of dealing with the noises of a city presents varioiis 
problems. Many of the noises complained of can not be eliminated, 
although frequently they can be minimized or certain ones can he 
restricted to the hours of daylight. Police enforcement of minor 
violations of restrictive ordinances is difficult since under the present 
system policemen must leave their regular duties to attend court. 
Also, the complaints of cranks or of people with a grudge against their 
neighbors must be discounted. 

The committee suggests certain practical remedies, such as amend- 
ments to the city ordinances which would permit the regulation of 
some of the more unnecessary sources of noise, insure greater flexibility 
in the handling of violations, and establish a fine for minor violations 
which would not be out of proportion to the offense. 
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Standard of Living of Employees of Ford Motor Co. in Detroit 


N MAY, 1929, the Ford Motor Co. requested of the International 

Labor Office information as to the minimum wage rates which 
that company would need to pay in 17 European cities where the 
Ford Co. had or contemplated having automobile plants, in order 
that the employees in each of these cities would be able to maintain 
the same general standard of living as that of the company’s em- 
ployees in Detroit. The 17 cities for which information was desired 
were: Manchester, London, Cork, Paris, Marseilles, Berlin, Frank- 
fort, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Helsingfors, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Trieste, Genoa, Barcelona, Warsaw, and Istanbul (Constantinople). 

The International Labor Office replied that a special inquiry would 
be necessary to obtain this information. The United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics agreed, upon request, to make the basic survey in 
Detroit, the results of which are here presented. 

The survey was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
early part of 1930. The purpose was to secure detailed data re- 
garding the living conditions and expenses of a representative num- 
ber of Ford Motor Co. employees in Detroit who were maintaining 
a family on the company’s minimum wage of $7 per day. The 
report gives not only the average cost of each item in the family 
budget Walk also, as far as possible, gives a description of each item 
and the quantity purchased, so that the cost of this budget in each 
of the foreign cities may be obtained by ‘‘pricing”’ each of the quan- 
tity items, and totaling the results. Certain substitutions be 
necessary, of course, to meet the conventional habits of different 
peoples, and certain statistical adjustments will be inevitable. The 
object, however, will be accomplished when the cost of a standard 
of living equivalent in comfort to that of the Detroit workers is 
ascertained for the other cities. This latter task is to be carried out 
by the International Labor Office. 


Selection of Families 


In MAKING the study it was believed by the bureau that budgets 
from 100 families, covering the full year 1929, would be a sufficiently 
representative sample, provided the families selected were of approxi- 
mately similar type. ith this in mind the families canvassed were 
restricted to those which met the following requirements: 


The husband must have earned approximately $7 per day during the year 1929. 

He must have been in the employ of the Ford Motor Co. throughout the year 
and have worked at least 225 days. 

He must have been the breadwinner in the family, and the family must have 
had no material income other than the earnings of the husband. 

The family must have consisted of a husband, a wife, and not less than two, - 
nor more than three children. No child must have been more than 16 years of 
age on the birthday occurring in 1929. 

There must have been no other person living in the family. This excludes 
boarders and lodgers and relatives. 
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one have been no expenditures for the benefit of persons living 011; id. 
Ne lamuy. 

The family must have kept house in a single house, flat, or apartment throug ut 
the year. 

Families buying homes could be included when the payment on the home \xs 
fairly comparable to the rental value of a similar house. 

In the case of families owning their homes the rental value of 
the home was considered equivalent to a payment of rent. Any 
payment in excess of the rental value was considered a surplus and 
any amount less than the rental value was considered a deficit. 

It was very difficult to find families that met or even closely 
approached these requirements. All told, 1,740 married men receiy- 
ing about $7 per day were selected by the company as prospects. 
These men were interviewed in the factory by trained agents of the 
bureau. The great majority of the prospects had to be rejected 
for various reasons—the average wage for the year was too high or 
too low, or the men worked less than 225 days in the year. Many 
families had boarders and lodgers, or dependents in or outside the 
family other than the wife and children. Often it was found that 
families had more or fewer children than the number decided on for 
the standard, or had children above the age limit. In many families 
the wife or children worked and contributed money to the family 
fund and many families lived considerably above or below the wave 
income of the husband. 

The whole p se of the study was to determine how a selected 
type of natural family lived on approximately a $7 per day wage. 

herefore, if the family spent any material income other than the 
$7 per day, it was not living at the $7 per day standard. If the 
family undertook to support others than those in the natural family 
such charge was outside the support of a family proper. If tlie 
family kept boarders and lodgers it is assumed that they did so to 
supplement the family income, and if the wife and children were 
working and bringing in any appreciable amount of money the family 
was not living on the husband’s $7 wage. 

A list was finally secured of families that appeared to meet the 
requirements. The bureau agents then visited these families and 
obtained the desired data. Despite the care exercised in the prelimi- 
nary interview in the factory, close questioning of the family in the 
home sometimes showed that it did not meet the requirements after 
all, due to incomplete or incorrect statements made by the husband at 
the factory. 

The amount of the income was obtained from the husband and thie 
factory records, but the information as to expenditures was obtained 
mainly from the wife. The questionnaire used contained 480 items. 
As had been found in former family budget studies made by tlie 
bureau, few families kept a record of expenditures during the ye:r 
and few families had any definite plan for spending their money. 
Also, as in former studies, the memory of the housewife was tlie 
principal source of information. Use was made of such bills or other 
records as the housewife had. 

It is believed that the facts reported as to the cost of living of the-e 
families are fairly accurate fee dependable. While there may | 
minor defects in the returns, it is believed that ag ef the 
figures show very thoroughly and concisely the way these selecte:! 
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‘amilies of semiskilled and unskilled wage earners of the Ford Motor 
(‘o. in Detroit are living. 

The families were conscientious in supplying the information and 
willingly cooperated in furnishing data to the agents. Only two 
families refused to furnish information. A considerable number of 
families barred from the study by the limitations stated manifested a 
vreat interest in the study and were disappointed because they could 
not be included. 

The days worked by the husbands ranged from 225, the minimum 
set for the study, to 279, and averaged 250 for all husbands. Only 6 
per cent of the men in this study worked fewer than 230 days; 17 per 
cent worked 230 and less than 240 days; 28 per cent worked 240 and 
less than 250 days; 28 per cent worked 250 and less than 260 days; 12 
per cent worked 260 and less than 270 days; while 9 per cent worked 
270 and less than 280 days. In 1926 a five-day week was instituted 
by the Ford Motor Co., and therefore a man employed full time 
would work 260 daysa year. Thisstudy included 18 men who worked 
more than full time during 1929. 

It was found not to be practicable to adhere absolutely to a $7 daily 
rate. It was not until Socmutiir. 1929, that the $7 minimum was 
established in the plant. All of the men for whom the family budget 
was obtained received increases in wage rates during the year. 

The daily factory earnings of the husbands in these families through- 
out the year ranged from $6.40 to $7.23 and averaged $6.78 per day. 
Seven men earned less than $6.50 per day; 20 earned $6.50 and less 
than $6.70 per day; 64 earned $6.70 and less than $6.90 per day; 
4 earned $6.90 and less than $7.10 per day; and 5 earned $7.10 and 
less than $7.30 per day. The average year’s earnings in 1929 for all 
husbands was $1,694.63. 

As before stated, families who reported an appreciable amount of 
income other than the earnings of the husband were eliminated from 
the study. The schedule, however, called for the sources and type of 
any additional income even though it was an insignificant factor in 
the family budget. For all families the additional income averaged 
only $17.24 and constituted only 1 per cent of the total income. A 
few of the husbands in the families covered earned a little money for 
work done outside the factory, in various lines such as carpenter work, 
painting, repairing susnmebaen, repairing shoes, or working in a 
store. A small amount of money was earned by wives in sewing and 
washing. Eight of the families were reported as raising a little garden 
truck, two received a small amount from the temporary rental of 
garages on the home properties, and four families reported some fuel 
picked up. A few families raised chickens which netted a little 
income. Small gifts from persons outside the family constituted most 
of the supplementary income. These gifts were mainly of clothing, 
although have were some small gifts of food, money, wood, toys, etc. 


Summary of Incomes and Expenditures 


As ABOVE stated, the average earnings of the husband in the 
families canvassed was $1,694.63, and the average income from all. 
other sources was $17.24, making a total average income of $1,711.87. 
The average expenditures of the 100 families was $1,719.83. This 


leaves an average deficit for all families of $7.96. 
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Table 1 shows the expenditures of the families during the year, 
distributed among the principal classes of items. As would he 
expected, food constituted the principal item of expense, formin: 
32.3 per cent of the total expenditure. Housing was next in impor- 
tance, forming 22.6 per cent of the year’s expenditures, while 12.2 
per cent went for clothing. No other single item required as much 
as 10 per cent. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE AMOUNT AND PER CENT OF EXPENDITURE FOR EAcy 
GROUP OF ITEMS 


(Number of families, 100; average persons per family, 4.5; average equivalent adult males, 3.27; average 
income per family, $1,711.87] 























Per Per 
Average Average 

Item yearly ex- oo Item yearly ex- ae 
pense | expense pense | expense 

Rag A Nee ee $556. 12 32.3 || Furniture and house furnish- 
SERS Ee EXTER Le ees $88. 55 5. 2 
Clothing of— Lae meparanes...................- 59. 16 3.4 
CN is Sith anda cou 63. 59 3.7 || Street-car and bus fares____--__- 37. 40 29 
ee a pei Se ee 59. 21 3.4 || Expenses of sickness--_--_-_--_-_--- 64. 73 as 
ia dsinpiianticnnuricnde 87. 87 5.1 || School expenses__.__-._.._..-.-- 6. 41 .4 
Cleaning supplies___..........-.- 16. 64 1.0 
Total, clothing__________- 210. 67 Rs 5 SG OURS Ea ae 12. 37 7 
Miscellaneous expenses ________- 175. 77 10. 2 
pT SSE ERE SC ee Tare 388. 81 22. 6 ~ 
Sogo on co 103. 20 6.0 Total expenses___________- 1, 719. 83 100. 0 























Table 2 shows the number of families living on, above, or below 
their income. Here it is seen that 19 families came out even at the 
end of the year. They lived on their income but saved nothing. A 
total of 44 families had living expenses above their income and closed 
the year with an average deficit of $130.74. There were 37 families 
that lived on less than their income and were able to make a saving 
of $133.96 per family. All 100 families considered, the average 
deficit was $7.96 per family. 


TaBLE 2.—FAMILIES LIVING ON, ABOVE, AND BELOW INCOME 






































Number | Average Aw Av e 
4 s erage | Average | Average 
Class of family —— eo ky income ae on surplus | deficit 
Families living on income_-__-.._._...------ 19 4.5 |$1, 718. 97 {$1,718.97 |........-.- es. 
Families living above income-___---_-_---__- 44 4.5 | 1,608. 28 | 1,829.01 |.........- $130. 74 
Families living below income-_------ ee 37 4.4 | 1,724.40 | 1,500.44 | $133.96 j|......__-- 
bith Rey a aa B Ee EPs 100 4.5 | 1, 701.87 | 1, 7910. 6 |... <2... | 7. 96 
Food 


DertalILep data regarding the quantity and cost of each item of food 
purchased during the year were obtained from each of the 100 families 
scheduled. 

Equivalent adult male-——Food requirements vary according to sex 
and age, and in order to secure comparability between families of 
different composition it is necessary to ascertain the food requirements 
of individuals of different sex and age and convert them into terms of 
a common unit of measurement, namely, the equivalent adult male. 
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Several such scales of equivalents have been proposed, but as there is 
no general agreement on any one of them, the bureau has used in this 
study the same scale it has used in previous budgetary studies. 
This scale, using the food requirements of an adult male, engaged at 
moderate muscular labor, as a basis of 1.00, expresses the require- 
ments of other persons as percentages thereof, as follows: Adult 
female, 0.90; child 11 to 14 years, 0.90; child 7 to 10 years, 0.75; child 
4 to 6 years, 0.40; child 3 years or under, 0.15. 

On this basis the 100 Detroit families covered in the present inquiry 
contained an average of 3.27 ‘“‘equivalent adult males. Other tables 
of equivalents, when applied to these same families, give averages 
ranging from 3.01 to 3.51 equivalent adult males. 

As regards the laboriousness of the work done by the husbands in 
these families, it is evident that on the average they fall in the class of 
those engaged in ‘“‘moderate muscular labor.’”’ Many occupations 
were represented, but few if any required any unusually hard muscular 
work. 

Character, Cost, and Quantity of Food Purchased 


Food is the most expensive item in the family budget of the wage 
earner, and in the case of these Detroit families represented 32.3 per 
cent of the average expenditures for all purposes. 

The average expenditure for each of the principal food items in 
the budgets of these families, together with its percentage importance 
in the total, are shown in Table 3. 


TasLE 3.—AVERAGE COST PER FAMILY AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL COST OF 
PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF FOOD 
































Aver- = om Aver- —_ — 
age of to age oO 
Item expend-| expendi- Item expend-| expendi- 
iture ture iture ture 
Milk and milk products-.--_----- $120. 83 21.7.4, Pieur and-meal...............:. $10. 37 1.9 
| _ PORN a a Onpaiens Tinian eee 104. 37 OE ie 10. 16 1.8 
LL See eee 54. 20 OOP oak oo tcc 9. 50 1.7 
Vegetables, fresh................-. 36. 59 6.6 || Fruits, dried and canned ___----- 6. 99 1.3 
tae cateiuct sick .....--. | 36. 57 re ig gee gins winks birerirsd ol 6. 94 1.2 
4. SA Se 32. 90 Fs OF Am other tems. ................2 79. 61 14.3 
Lunches and meals bought out- | 
8 eens ie Se ae re 19. 68 3.5 EES ees 556. 12 100.0 
Vegetables, dried and canned_..._ 14. 59 2.6 
OOM aioe ee ec eke 12. 82 2.3 





As shown in this table milk and milk products constituted the most 
expensive group of items (21.7 per cent), with meat, not including 
poultry and seafood, second (18.8 per cent), and bread, including 
rolls, buns, and similar products, third (9.8 per cent). 

Lunches and meals bought outside the home constituted 3.5 per 
cent of the aggregate food cost. The lunches were for the most part 
purchased by the father, only an occasional schedule of the 63 fam- 
ilies having this expense reporting lunches for school children. Some- 
times the father carried his lunches from home and bought only coffee, 
soup, or pie to supplement his lunch. 
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Ice.is classed under food and cost 1.2 per cent of the total. Only 
86 of the 100 families used ice. The majority of these families used 
ice only a part of the summer. Cellars were used in place of refrig. 
eration in a number of cases. . 
The food data that were collected cover the quantity and cost of 
each article consumed. Food furnished from a garden, a poultry 
yard, or received as a gift was entered in the food expenditures as 
though it had been purchased by the family and was also shown in 
the budget under supplementary income from other sources. 
The prices reported by the families were checked with the average 
retail prices of the articles of food as reported to the bureau during 
1929 by representative grocers, bakers, and meat dealers in Detroit. 
There were 4 exceptional cases of high expenditure for food, 
families spending 42 per cent and 2 fensilies spending 41 per cent af 
their expenditures for this item. In 4 instances the expenditure for 
food was rather low, 2 families spending 24 per cent, 1 family 23 
per cent, and the other family spending 22 per cent of their expendi- 
tures for this item. 
More detailed data regarding the average quantity and cost of 
each of the articles of food consumed by the 100 families are given 
in Table 4. The average size of the family was 4.5 persons. The 
second column of this table shows the average quantity of food con- 
sumed per equivalent adult male. The fifth column shows the num- 
ber of families using each specified article of food, while the sixth 
and seventh columns show the average quantity and cost for the 
families using such article. The table thus presents two sets of 
figures of consumption per family, the first an average based upon 
all families included in the seen hy and the other an average based 
upon the number of families using the article specified. 


TABLE 4.—_AVERAGE QUANTITY AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD CoN. 
eet Ve FAMILY AND PER EQUIVALENT ADULT MALE IN ONE YEAR IN 1) 
AM s 


[Average size of family—4.5 persons, equivalent to 3.27 adult males] 















































t All families Families using articles 

Fi Average quantity Average cost Average for these! 

: consumed per— per— families | 

: Article 

\ Num- Pri 
q Equiv- Equiv-| ber 2 | a 

a : nt ent uan- : 
#1 Family adult Family adult tity Cost 
male male 
a Meats: Pounds | Pounds Pounds Cents 
: Beef, fresh, steak........-.-.--- 38.3 11.71 | $14.97 | $4.57 92 41.7 | $16. 28 39. | 
: Beef, fresh, ee 49.6 15.14 | 16.47] 5.03 We 55.1} 18.29 33.2 
: Beef, fresh, Felts ERI ect 43.0 13.13 9.83 | 3.00 S4 51.2] 11.70 22.9 
) f, salt, SPL ee 2.4 .73 .57] 17 17 14.0] 3.34] 23.5 
i Beef, salt, dried ___............- 4 -13 25 . 08 8 5.1 3. 08 60. U 
eS oe Si RE AA ET FBS 2 0 ae. 16.4 4.99 5.49} 1.68 55 29.7 9. 99 33.4 
i pO RET SEE RE OS 66. 5 20.80} 17.85] 5.45 | 96] 69.2] 18.60| 29 
Bt pee 30. 4 9.30} 10.25] 3.13 87 35.0] 11.79 33.7 
t Pork, salt, ham and shoulder...| 22.6 6.91) 5.74] 1.75 81 27.9) 7.08) 254 
A Pork, salt, 1.4 44 27 . 08 16 8.9 1.69 19.0 
E Mutton, chops.........-.....-- 2 . 06 07} .02 2 10.0] 3.45 | 34: 
= Matton, reest.................. 3.8 1.17 1.34 41 9 42.4 14.87 35. 0 
‘ : pS ESS 3.5 1.06 . 87 ont 20 17.4 4. 35 2h 
F EY Ec cosmsnocdobess 24.2 7.40 9.22; 2.82 87 27.9} 10.60 38. 
i eae 2.6 .79 4 .29 29 8.9 3. 24 36. 2 
‘ ae RRR IG rire 18.7 5. 70 5.26} 1.61 79 23.6 6. 66 28.2 
pat SRI ER ORDER Be ph ge a 8.3 2. 54 1.91 . 58 66 12.6 2. 90 23 
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All families Families using articles 
| 
Average quantity Average cost | Average for these 
consumed per— per— families 
Article : 
Num- Price 
Equiv- Equiv- ber . orl a 
— alent : alent uan- — 
Family adult Family adult tity Cost 
male male | 
sae } 
Meats—Continued. Pounds | Pounds Pounds Cents 
re 12.0 3.66 | $1.50 | $0.46 42 28.5 | $3.56 12.5 
Other meat, not canned -------- 17.8 5. 42 3.86] 1.18 57 31.1 6.77 21.7 
Canned and potted meats_____- ‘5 at oe oe 6 7.8] 2.47| 31.8 
Cooked meat, ham-.------------ 4.1 1,24 2.48 . 76 44 9.2 5.65 61.2 
Cooked meat, other ------------ 16.7 5.10 5.24] 1.60 €9 24.2 7.60 31 
WM oc. 383.4 | 117,06 | 114.53 | 34.99 | 581.4 | 173.96 
Sea food: 
ae SA eee 17.4 5.30 4.98 | 1.52 86 20.2 5.79 28.7 
jg TRAE SARE sg ea 3.9 1.20 1.09 .33 20 19.6 5. 44 27.8 
Fish, canned, salmon. .--.------- 10.5 3. 22 2. 94 . 90 73 14.4 4.03 28.0 
Fish, canned, other _-_.-------- 1.2 . 38 . 35 -ll 20 6.2 1.75 28. 1 
CO oo ot no cree ena econ 3 .09 .13 . 04 10 3.0 1.29 43.7 
CR oo hc <2. 02 -O1 01 . 004 1 1.8 1.45 80. 6 
—_— a 
Wea eee) kt, 33, 32 10, 20 9.50 | 2,904 )..___. 65.2 | 19.75 |...___- 
Milk and milk products: 
ilk, eg 1,117.8 341.49 |} 69.90 | 21.35 100 | 1,117.8 | 69.90 6.3 
Milk, condensed and evap- 
I ea oon eect sewswne 68.9 21.04 7.05 2.15 62 111.1 11.37 10.2 
|. REN RSI eager 25.5 7.78 1.18 . 36 49 52.0 2. 42 4.7 
Ce i a oe a 4.4 1.33 1.31 . 40 45 9.7 2. 92 30.2 
ENE Sea eens 7.8 2.38 2.72 91 8.6 2.99 34.9 
aT a ae ae 66.1 20.21 | 33.24 | 10.16 95 69.6 | 34.99 £0.3 
Cheese, ordinary American____- 11.0 3. 36 4.00} 1.22 84 13.1 4.76 36.4 
CURE oa os ace ice coon 5.0 1. 52 1. 43 44 38 13.1 3.75 28.7 
< log 5 al ea eae 1, 306, 5 399.11 | 120,83 | 36.91 | _-__| 1,395.0 | 133.10 | ___. 
Fats and oils: met 
Butter substitutes _..._......--- 2.5 7.79 5.79 1.77 42 60.7 | 13.78 22.7 
A SE 2 ae 48.8 14. 90 7. 98 2. 44 88 55.4 9. 07 q 
Lard substitutes .--.......-.--- 3.1 - 94 . 64 . 20 8 38.5 8. 04 20. 9 
Vegetable cooking and table 
Gan cpa ay ier GOR ae 4.7 1. 42 1.11 34 23 20. 2 4.81 23.8 















































eS ee SS 82. 1 25.05 | 15.52) 4.75 | ____- | 1748 | 35,70 |...._- 
TS I) or 121.3 37.07 | 36.57) 11.17| 100/| 121.3| 36.57| 30.1 
Cereals and starch: | 
i!|l,.,),l Sh 191.7 58. 56 9. 25 2.83 | 100 191.7) 9.25 4.8 
So onc ca<..-- 7.0 2.13 . 64 19; 31 22.5| 2.05 9.1 
“2 RSS 8.1 2. 46 .49 15 51 15.8; .9 6.1 
Hominy or grits__..__._._._..-- - 09 02 01 5 5.8} .42 7.2 
“RR 2.7 81 .27 08 | 69 3.9| .39 10.1 
Breakfast foods— 
gs asa ouene 14.0 4.29] 2.46 .75 67 21.0} 3.67 17.5 
EE a a 21.3 6. 51 1. 95 .60| 84 25.4 2.32 9.1 
> 3s 10.9 3.33 2.11 . 65 74 14.7: 2.86 19.4 
SaaS .7 .22 35 ll 9 7.8 3. 90 49.8 
| eae 520. 5 159.02 | 42.44] 1296} 97 536.6 | 43.75 8.2 
pS 112.2 34.28 | 10.18} 3.11 40 | 280.5 | 25.44 9.1 
i rac cagewne ae 1.8 . 56 .16 05 1 183.0 | 16.47 9.0 
ll ee ee 11.7 3. 58 1.42 .44 32 36.6 4.45 12.2 
—~sS arae 19.1 5. 83 3.18 .97 88 21.7 3. 62 16.7 
Cakes and cookies___..........- 32.6 9.96 | 6.84 2.09} 84 38.8 | 8.15 21.0 
acaroni, spaghetti, and 
"| ssc salt apg aii 14.8 4.52 2.18 .66| 81 18.3 2. 69 14.7 
, OS ne a 12.3 3.77 1. 26 .38 | 94 13.1 1. 34 10.2 
Tapioca and sago________.__._.- 1.3 41 29 .09 | 24 5.5 1.22} 22.0 
P ARR: RR eRe 10.2 3.11 1.44 44| 2% 39.1 5.55 | 14.2 
We 2 is 993.2 | 303.44 | 96.93 | 26.56). 1,481, 8 | 138,50 |_._____ 
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FA MILIES—Continued i 
All families Families using articles : 
Average quantity | Average cost Average for these | i 
consumed per— per— families | x 
Article ‘ 
Num- Pr , 
Equiv- Equiv-| ber : Ls 4 
Family — Family — = ~ | Cost 4 
male male 
Sugars: Pounds | Pounds Pounds Cente 
ae Care eee ees 195. 4 59.70 | $12.67 | $3.87 100 195.4 | $12. 67 6.5 
Molasses, syrup, and honey__-_- 7.7 2. 34 R - 25 57 13.4 1.41 10 
i adibscinighishoduatecnkade 10. 4 3.19 2. 74 . 84 92 11.3 2. 98 2.3 
li aa eR RR Se 213.5] 65,23| 16.21; 496) 220.1 | 17.06 | 
Fruits, fresh 7am 
EE ea press 186. 6 57.01 | 10.10 3. 09 99 188.5 | 10.20 5.4 
EE SS Oe ee 23.4 7. 16 1. 24 . 38 7 29.7 1. 57 5.3 
ESR ae 67.4 20. 60 5. 24 1. 60 9 68. 1 5. 29 7.3 
RESORT TTS See TO 10.7 3. 27 1. 36 - 42 97 11.1 1. 41 12.7 
EES se EEG Se: 101. 8 31. 09 9. 56 2.92} 100 101.8 9. 56 9. 4 
Fil iiy.catcnmm ave souks 33. 3 10. 17 1. 39 . 43 7 38. 3 1. 60 4.2 
a eke 11.1 3. 39 1. 26 . 38 74 15.0 1. 70 ..3 
Cantaloupes---_-__._---- csi mania 8.5 2. 59 . 61 -19 48 TARY 1. 26 2 
| EER ETI TF: 36. 3 11. 07 ott . 22 42 86. 3 1. 74 2.0 
Sa a IR gt Ree 6.3 1. 93 . 54 By 4 30 21.0 1. 82 8.6 
ah A a Soe 125 3. 82 . 86 . 26 44 25. 6 1. 76 6.9 
balla ihaderinkaes 497.9 | 152.10] 32.89/ 10,06) 603.1) 37,91 | 
Fruits, dried 
a ER Ra eae ae 9.1 2.77 1. 43 44 78 11.6 1. 83 15.7 
EE A NE eee ea 10.0 3. 04 1. 16 - 35 S4 11.9 1. 38 11.6 
i I I, Se -3 .10 . 07 . 02 9 3.6 By: 21.3 
dhs: aah hiss ateeoatinatl 1.6 - 49 35 ll 25 6.4 1. 39 21.9 
EO ce 21.06 6. 40 3, 01 | 33,5 5, 37 
Fruits, canned and preserved: 
Ly ede dct had irs cient gain 11.1 3. 39 1. 88 57 69 16.1 72 16.9 
0 0” Se 6.5 2. 00 1. 21 37 59 11.1 2. 05 18. 4 
hen in eal ont 4.7 1.44 . 90 27 36 13. 1 2. 50 19. | 
Jellies, preserves, marmalade 
and fruit butter_............. 9.4 2. 86 2. 41 74 61 15.4 3. 95 25. 7 
a, AD 31.7 9. 69 6, 40  f paaaens 65.7) 11,22). _-. 
Vegetables, fresh: 
Potatoes, white................ 591.4 180. 67 14. 94 4. 56 100 591.4 14. 94 2.5 
Potatoes, sweet and yams._----_- 11.9 3. 62 . 59 .18 52 22.8 1.13 5.0 
a SE eee 65.3 19. 94 2. 65 -8l 96 68.0 2. 77 4.1 
8p Seer 6.9 2.10 . 69 - 21 45 15. 2 1. 54 10. | 
Son ARERR il 4.5 1. 37 . 53 - 16 48 9.4 1.10 11.7 
NI gin cin cneewcancws 20. 4 6. 22 1,92 . 59 85 24.0 2. 26 9.4 
oe chls t accle etre onc-ah-siiel 76. 5 23. 37 3. 10 - 95 98 78. 1 3. 16 4.1 
= a Is a tt 3.4 1.08 . 65 - 20 55 6.1 1.18 19. 2 
SS ARIS ace ae a 39. 2 11. 97 1, 64 . 50 91 43.1 1. 80 4.2 
ih cin tininpndinapuaipeasn al 13.8 4. 21 3. 27 1.00 95 14.5 3. 45 23.7 
CARR, ea pee eee ara ae 17.9 5. 47 1.70 - 52 86 20. 8 1, 97 9.5 
ii oa Sia aw a acta aeals md alan 15.7 4. 80 . 56 one 51 30. 8 1.10 3. 6 
ss Ache cntdhmmanoawtd 47.8 14. 61 1, 82 . 56 88 54.4 2. 07 3. 8 
ERSTE NERS Serpe re 9.4 2. 87 . 33 -10 37 25.4 . 89 3.5 
Sauer eth, ac eke wh ctinnah ms telecon 4.6 1. 42 oat . 08 25 18. 6 1.09 5. 9 
Bi se- a? carathotretctrenbesaadutaianse 2 . 06 . 05 . 02 10 1.9 . 53 27.6 
I ia Git ccc s chanmitie nin Se 5.6 1.71 . 55 -17 41 13.7 1. 33 9.7 
| EEE LE a a 22.7 6. 92 1.34 -41 50 45.3) 2.67 5.9 
ith ascii jane 957.2 | 292.36 | 36.60) 11.19| | 1,083.5 | 44.98 | 
Vegetables, dried: 
5 Saat a eae 12.6 3. 85 1, 38 42 70 18.0) 1.97 10. 
a cccccchictcaptirrem cient 44.2 13. 51 1,74 53 96 46.1; 1. 82 3. 
EE dha et en 6.7 2. 06 yy . 24 47 14.3; 1.64 11. 
» AE AE a a ee CO 63.5 19. 42 3. 89 3 3 ae 78.4 ae i...--.-- 
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TABLE 4—-AVERAGE QUANTITY AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD CON- 
SUMED PER FAMILY AND PER EQUIVALENT ADULT MALE IN ONE YEAR IN 


100 FAMILIES—Continued 
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All families Families using articles 
Average quantity Average cost Average for these 
consumed per— per— families 
Article 
N Price 
NUMm- r 
neue: Equiv-| ber @ onuat 
: alent : ent uan- 1 
Family adult Family adult tity Cost 
male male 
Vegetables, canned: Pounds | Pounds Pounds Cents 
"EE diGin pewkeeniieneen 29. 5 9.00] $2.83 | $0.86 88 33.5 | $3.21; 9.6 
|. MSSh se Si ae eee 20. 1 6.15 2. 57 . 78 80 25. 2 3.21 | 12.8 
0 SEES Seer eee 12.3 3.75 1. 49 . 45 67 18.3 2.22 | 12.1 
Ge oo es ee 23. 4 7. 13 2. 36 Pee 71 32.9 3.32 | 10.1 
Oa he ee ooh neasin 14.1 4. 30 1. 46 . 45 51 27.6 2.87 | 10.4 
» aE SS Se era a Nee pee 99.4 30.33 | 16.71 3.26 |_.._.- 137.5 | 14.83 |__.____ 
Miscellaneous vegetable foods: 
> 9 Saban 1 . 04 . 06 . 02 8 1.8 .74 | 42.3 
Deemer... - <5. 5522... 3.2 .97 . 68 | 51 6. 2 1.33 | 21.5 
Pe oe oa cle cise 4.6 1. 42 1. 50 . 46 81 $7 1.86 | 32.4 
EONS Sa a pea a 4.0 1. 23 1.15 .35 87 4.6 1.32 | 28.7 
OE SO pee oP 11.9 3.66| 3.39/ 1.04) : a ee 
Miscellaneous items: 
Ce ee + 3.0 .91 1. 24 . 38 61 4.9 2.03 ; 41.5 
5 eee es 14.8 4. 53 2. 26 . 69 70 21.2 3.23 | 15.3 
OO GE SE rn eee 5.1 1. 56 3. 75 1.15 80 6.4 4.69 | 73.5 
Cit ch oc cssiainanl 32.7 9.99 | 12.82 3. 92 94 34.8} 13.64 | 39.2 
Coffee substitutes.............. .4 12 25 . 08 5 8.0 4.94 | 61.8 
I ine oe cd ok ener 56.0 17.11 | 20,32 = 5 aoe 75.3 | 28.53 )....._. 
Chow-chow, pickles, olives, etc._.. 3.3 1.01 1. 73 . 53 64 5.2 2.70 | 52.3 
Baking powder, soda, yeast, etc_... ei rane tee 2. 63 .80} 100 e >) 
Condiments and extracts..._-...... 2 ee Pees crea 6. 83 2.09} 100 1) 6. 83 |...--.. 
Soft drinks, fruit juices, etc_........ 2.6 .79 . 83 . 25 43 1.94 | 32.1 
CURIE SIN Seek c cece , eRe Sepeee waae .18 . 06 7 (4) ae 1... ... 
, SAE eet 25,9 21,80 | 12,20 3. 73 |-.---- 211.2) 16,80 j..____. 
Lunches and meals bought____-_ 393.0 28.41 | 19,68 6, 01 63 147.6 | 31,23 212 
Total all food___.__._.____. _./* 4, 970, 82 |*1, 518,44 | 649,18 | 167,81 |_____- 46, 283.7 | 756,19 . 109 
A VOROGS OP GG isis os ceissscecn 4 13. 62 44.16 1. 50 eS 417.2 4 2 ere 
WOO. . wncouameeiaeoe Sed kn ois ck 1, 293. 0 395. 01 6. 94 2.12 86 | 1, 503.5 8. 07 . 005 
Grand totalincludingice._|...______ es | Sema SRR 764.26 |... __- 
Average per day including ice......|..........|...-..._-- | Ls sOF 7.25... | Soin wale | 








' Quantity not reported and not significant. 

? Not including items for which quantities are not reported and not significant. 
3 Not tube es based on 113.6 lunches and other meals per family. 

‘ Not incl insignificant items for which quantities are not reported. 


_ An explanation of the first line of the table will make plain the read- 
ing of the remainder of the table. The 100 families as a whole con- 
sumed 38.3 pounds of fresh beefsteak in the year, which was equiva- 
lent to 11.71 pounds per adult male. This fresh beefsteak for the year 
cost $14.97, or $4.57 per adult male. Eight families did not buy fresh 
beefsteak. The 92 families that did buy this article consumed 41.7 
pounds per family. The average cost for these families was $16.28 
and the average cost per pound was 39.1 cents. These averages are 
all computed from the unpublished aggregates. Because of decimals 
dropped in the table a division of average cost by average quantity as 
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printed may give an average price per unit slightly different from |e 
price per pound as given in the table. 

For most of the food items purchased, the quantities were repor: «(| 
on a pound basis. Where this was not the case (as, for example, with 
eggs, milk, and bananas), conversion to a pound basis has been mise 
by the bureau, according to the conversion scale prepared by tiie 
Bureau of Home Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Food Analysis 


The analysis of food values, as presented in Table 6, is based on a 
table of equivalents, prepared by the Bureau of Home Economics o{ 
the Department of Agriculture, giving the number of calories and thie 
amount of protein, calcium, phosphorous, and iron, in each pound of 
each food item. Table 5 brings into comparison the average con- 
tents of the budgets of these families in calorie value and in the four 
elements specified, with the standards set up by scientific students of 
the subject (such as Sherman, Hawley, and Rose). 


TaBLeE 5.—ANALYSIS OF FOOD CONTENT PER EQUIVALENT ADULT MALE, PER Day 











; Pier Phos- 
; : Protein | Calcium Iron 
Item Calories | (grams) | (grams) ney (gramis) 
Average of 100 Detroit families__________________-- 3, 236. 5 96. 9 0. 957 1. 58 0. 016 
I he Ric hai st A disso eseelaninvadip Sica 3, 000-3, 500 | 70-101 | 0. 70-1.02 1. 32-275 10. 015-. 023 




















It would appear from these comparisons that the food consumption 
of the Detroit families was, on the average, sufficient in quantity and 
well balanced as regards the important constituents of protein, cal- 
cium, phosphorous, and iron. 
Lunches purchased outside the home.—Lunches bought away from 
home averaged, in cost, $19.68 per family. Entirely satisfactory data 
could sa. Be obtained regarding the character of the food items 
entering into these lunches. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
bureau to make some more or less arbitrary assumptions as to the 
contents of such lunches in order to incorporate them into the food 
analysis study given in Table 6. In doing this, two assumptions were 
made. In the first place, it was assumed that the lunches contained 
the same relative numbers of calories, and of protein, calcium, 
phosphorus, and iron as the food settibadaik Uk ce In the second 
lace, it was assumed, as is known to be substantially true, that 
ught lunches, on the average, represented only about one-half the 
weight, per dollar of expenditure, as food bought for the home. On 
this latter assumption, the lunches purchased for $19.68 would repre- 
sent 93 pounds of food. Various estimates made of the weight ani 
com Ta of lunches bought gives an average of about 630 calorie- 
r lunch. 
Pe This method of handling the problem of lunches is recognized as 
being crude, but it was the only available method. 
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Clothing 


THE average outlay for clothing per ee per family was $210.67, 
representing 12.2 per cent of the total family expenditures. 


% 


Clothing of Husband and Wife 


Table 7 enumerates all of the clothing purchased by the husband 
and by the wife, and in connection with each article it shows the aver- 
age number of articles purchased for all families, the average expendi- 
ture per family, and the average expenditure per article. It also shows 
— averages for the families which purchased each specified 
article. 

In the case of some items such as cleaning and pressing, shoe repuir- 
ing, jewelry, ribbons, and other clothing, the number of articles is 
not reported. 

An explanation of the first item of Table 7 will help to make clear the 
method of presentation. Only 54 of the 100 husbands actually bought 
felt hats during the year. They bought 56 such hats, making an aver- 
age in round figures of 1 hat per husband buying. The average ex- 
= per family was $3.82 and the average cost per hat was $3.15. 

owever, the more common inquiry is, How many felt hats are con- 
sumed per man per year and what do felt hats cost per year? The 
first two columns of the table show that the average man buys 0.56 
felt hats per year and pays out an average of $2.06 per year for felt 
hats. The other items are analyzed in hke manner. 

The average expenditure for clothing for the 100 husbands, $63.59 

for the year, absorbed 3.7 per cent of all the family expenditures. Of 
the husbands’ clothing expense, 43 per cent was for outer garments, 
25 per cent for footwear, 7 per cent for underwear, and 6 per cent for 
headgear. 
: On an average the husband appears to buy a felt hat once in about 
every 2 years, a wool suit every 2% years, an overcoat every 7 years, 
and a sweater or ‘“‘lumberjack” every 3 years. Five shirts, 2 ties, 2 
cotton union suits, 14 pairs of cotton socks and 1 pair of silk or rayon 
socks, 1 pair of garters, 2 pairs of shoes, 2 pairs of Jeather work gloves, 
and 9 pairs of cotton work gloves were purchased by each husband, 
on the average, during the year. The Lachaait usually buys shirts 
with collars attached; the replacement on separate collars was only | 
every 2% years. 

The men’s felt hats cost on an average $3.68 each, the caps $1.41, 
the wool suits $27.43, overcoats $23.75, cotton shirts $1.14, cotton 
union suits $1.34, cotton socks 24 cents, and silk or rayon socks 54 cents 
a pair. High shoes averaged $4.23 and low shoes averaged $4.56 
pair, leather work gloves 39 cents, and cotton gloves 21 cents. The 

uantity and cost of other accessories and the upkeep and repair of 
clothing are shown in the table. 

. The value of clothing for the 100 wives, $59.21 per year, absorbed 
3.4 per cent of all expenditures. For the wives, 44 per cent of their 
clothing expenditures was for outer garments, 26 per cent for foot- 
wear, 15 cent for underwear, and 6 per cent ee liaeditbes. From | 4 
the standpoint of replacement of the principal articles of clothing, the | — 
wife purchased, on an average, a wool coat every 2% years,3hatsevery — 
2 years, a pair of cotton gloves every 2 years, and a corset and bras- 
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siére every 2 years. During the year she purchased 2 dresses, 4 
pairs of cotton stockings, 4 pairs of silk or rayon stockings, 2 pairs of 
shoes, 3 house dresses, 2 petticoats or slips, 2 pairs of bloomers, a 
nightgown, and a pair of house slippers. | 

The wife’s wool coat averaged in cost $25.09, the hat $2.55, cotton 
gloves $0.89, corset $2.63, an brassiére $0.53. The cotton dress had 
an average cost of $1.74 and the silk or rayon dress $7.51, the cotton 
stockings $0.35, and the silk or rayon stockings $1.01 a pair. The 
shoes averaged $4.27 for the low and $5.25 for the high shoes, the house 
dresses $1.04, the cotton petticoats or slips $0.76, and the silk or rayon 
petticoats or slips $1.31. The cotton bloomers averaged $0.57 and 
the silk or rayon bloomers $0.85, the cotton nightgowns $0.87, and 
the house slippers $0.98. 


TABLE 7--AVERAGE QUANTITY OF AND EXPENDITURE FOR CLOTHING PUR- 
CHASED PER FAMILY IN ONE YEAR 


Clothing of 100 husbands 























| All families Families purchasing 
| Aver- Aver- | 
Aver- Aver- 
age Num- | age | 
Article number) . 98° 4.| Num- | ber of number] , 920 4 Aver- 
of rat ber of | articles| of ys - ¢ 
articles ; |families} pur- articles " oon ond 
per | rabril chased | per | /,PO ic 
family | ™UY family | ‘9 | 
! 
| | 
Headgear: | | 
SERENE i eee ee oe ee 0.56 | $2.06 54 56 1.04} $3.82 $3. 68 
i ne naw ane 18 44 1 18 1. 06 2. 58 2. 44 
EEE 86 1. 22 62 86 1.39 1. 96 1.41 
Outer garments: 
_.., =a Sibedaditinwaneae 41 11. 25 40 41 1.03 28. 12 27. 43 
ES aS a eee ee | . 02 .14 2 2 1.00 6. 75 6. 75 
Trousers— | 
ee ecasake | 73 2.10 40 73 1. 83 5. 25 2. 88 
RE a i ae aeee 1. 39 2. 82 62 139 2. 24 4. 55 2. 03 
es dae eco | .14 3. 33 14 14 1.00 | 23.75 23. 75 
i ewes | . 03 .37 3 3 1. 00 12.17 12, 17 
aad | . 02 15 2 2/ 1.00] 7.38 7.38 
Sweaters and lumberjacks-------.-.-------- | . 32 97 30 32 1.07 3. 24 3. 04 
oo eons . 35 60 18 35 1.94 3. 34 L.7 
(3-7 eee . 08 -ll 5 8 1.60} 2.16 1. 35 
Shirts (work or dress): 
ee io wcndeeboue 4. 50 5.14 98 450 4.59 5. 25 1. 14 
TO ce waseo bates 12 -3l 8 12 1. 50 3. 84 2. 56 
Underwear: 
Undershirts— 
EE Sa A ae ee 45 .40 17 45 2. 65 2. 35 . 89 
See eee 02 08 2 2 1.00 1. 50 1.50 
wers— 
soe, awd 45 37 16 45 2. 81 2. 34 . 83 
8 Aas Uae ead 01 .02 1 1 1.00 1. 50 1. 50 
Union suits— 
a eawacos 2. 2 3. 05 81 228 2. 81 3.77 1. 34 
nn nn a enti 15 35 7 15 2.14 5. 04 2. 35 
(ET SS 18 . 25 ll 18 1. 64 2.30 1. 41 
RRR I 0% 09 4 8| 200} 231 1. 16 
Footwear: 
Socks— : 
EE RSE ee a ee 14. 09 3. 41 1,409 | 142 3. 44 4 
Se eae . 57 . 36 21 57 2.71 1. 69 . 62 
a ae 98 . 53 30 98 3. 27 1.77 4 
ee oe SS ae . 87 3. 68 51 87 1.71 7. 21 4. 23 
EAC SSS ioe ae Oa 1. 44 6. 57 84 144 1.71 7. 82 4. 56 
SE ES Gt a a 2. 88 8 RR eee ey See 
Hoon so RRA : ‘3 3s 4 t bo 1. S 1. 45 
ee ae . 36 s 4 i 
RR ae 54 . 73 48 544, 113] 1.63 1.45 
22 6 6 1.00 3. 67 3. 67 
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TaBLE 7.—AVERAGE QUANTITY OF AND EXPENDITURE FOR CLOTHING jp. 
CHASED PER FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued . 


Clothing of 100 husbands—Continued 













































































All families Families purchasing 
Aver- F Aver- ” 
asthe we | Ave | | um. | “age | Aver) 
4 number), .hend-| Num- | ber of jnumber|,, B * ophiis 
of + ae ber of jarticles| of [SPUN vt 
articles families} pur- | articles) ‘UTES Com’ jeer 
per el chased | per per | article 
family | f@mily family | family 
Gloves and mittens: 
EAS ee ea 0.12; $0.21 ll 12 1.09 | $1.87 . 
TIEN onc cere o oxo cnn cece adeee 2. 06 . 81 12 206 | 17.17 6. 78 
Ree a ene ae eee 9. 34 1. 97 60 934 | 15.57 3. 28 
EEE DAR ae See penne Me eee 04 . 04 4 4 1. 00 1.11 
_, BREESE SESS ORR A Boece ee me 39 .10 12 39 3. 25 85 ' 
A a bana ade 1. 89 1. 52 s4 189 2. 25 1. 81 
oe wtp > wanes 5. 73 . 60 70 573 8.19 . 86 
ES ea ety rit s <a 3 19 21 13) 1.73 
cl 1.18 33 71 118 1.66 . 46 Os 
a ea eee Yee ee . 48 37 44 48 1.09 85 & 
EES ee ee ae 19 11 15 19 1. 27 72 
So ooo a cela Seomnioe cee eonaaebcwan 02 05 2 2 1. 00 2. 35 
; TEE alee at Ribera Be Pr. . 09 . 06 9 9 1. 00 . 66 ‘ 
i Si ss oe elaine meres . 88 fe Aer ee 12. 53 
: | EEE Se een 2 0 a he . 23 | ee Sea 1.91 
i Cleaning, pressing, and repairing---_-----...--|-------- 1. 46 7, ee Dy ee Y £8 
A, Total, husbands’ clothing..-.....--.-.--]-------- 63. 59 | ada S es en ee 
i ! 
{ Clothing of 100 wives 
t i cepted aiciibieien 1.49 , $3.80 94 | 149 1.59 | $4.04 | 
i Outer garments: ‘ 
i Waists and blouses— 
pi ed . 02 . 03 1 2 2. 00 3. 00 | d 
‘| Ra. casetiinensccdinasaseegh 01 . 02 1 1 1. 00 2. 25 
yl Dresses— | 
i | Ee ee ee ee eee Fe. 1.02 1.77 50 102 2. 04 3. 55 
‘ MN caer eta Bo oe . 05 . 48 5 5 1. 00 9. 59 
EC eae eee 1. 03 7.73 76 103 1.36 | 10.18 
House dresses and“bungalow aprons------ 3. 20 3. 33 44 320 3. 40 3. 55 
A a a he Bisa mica . 63 21 25 63 2. 52 - 85 
Coats— 
RR he ee be es oe .01 12 1 1 1.00 | 12.00 2.00) 
RE age > sea rene Cee eenere ae - 42 10. 54 40 42 1.05 26. 35 25.08 
SS EEE ROR a aie ia a RE a fey . 01 1.00 i 1 1.00 | 100.00 100 
RU iad ln ei ape . 04 27 4 4 1.00 6. 63 ft 
Sweaters— 
NI oi icc Sk canna dlice-onnchande . 02 . 04 2 2} 1.00; 1.99} “i 
a i . 09 . 30 9 9} 100; 3323; 3 
ESLER ARI BRIER, SE 01 . 30 1 1} 1.00] 275) ~» 
Underwear: 
Petticoats and slips— | 
ge a ey 1.56} 1.19 67 186} 233) 1.77] 
CS ERE ES CE - .42 . 55 27 42 156) 2.04) 
oS Shi A a a aes 51 1. 34 46 51 lil}; 292) 
RS rn pedw et cadens stdnscoswaniniil 51 27 23 51 2. 22 1.17 | 
Chemises— 
NE AG oc ie betas cc wane ries wunton’ . 05 . 04 2 5 2. 50 1.75 () 
EES CR ene 8 Meme ee 17 . 21 9 17 1.89; 2.38 M 
Union suits— 
eg aS oan eames 70 . 68 30 70 2. 33 2. 25 ‘ 
as oh SIS SR SS Ee . 02 . 06 2 2 1. 00 2.79 2 
Shirts and vests— 
RE AR a a SE 1. 65 - 65 48 165 3. 44 1. 36 
RIE TEER Bef Aare Fs .37 . 28 18 37 2. 06 1. 53 
: Bloomers, step-ins and drawers— 
i ES te ig nee bananas oe 1.40 . 80 48 140 2. 92 1. 66 
if eS aS FS 1.28] 1.08 49; 128| 261| 221 
i Night gowns, cotton._........-.-.-------- 1.31 1.14 62 131 2.11 1. 84 
t ‘a 
# tn oe i ed tee .01 .01 1 1 1.00 . 80 
s Gea RES Te Se 01} .08 1 1] 1.00} 295} 2 
£ Kimonos an bes— } 
: Tn a ce menpeipions . 07 -16 7 7 1. 00 2. 27 2. : 
} a USN Ne I 02} 110 2 2| 1.00] 5.00}; 5° 
: Ee OE ia chdecacacuduamesaws .01 . 03 1 1 1.00 2. 95 2.4 
ay 
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TABLE %—-AVERAGE QUANTITY OF AND EXPENDITURE FOR CLOTHING PUR- 
' CHASED PER FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued 


Clothing of 100 wives—Continued 















































All families Families purchasing 
Aver- Aver- | 
’ Aver- y Aver- 
Article ni a 7 Num. | 2 age | Aver- 
number Num- | ber of jnumber 
expend- Weve expend-| age 
of iture |, Per of jarticles| of iture |cost per 
articles per families} pur- | articles . | tile 
ay famil chased per farnil 
family y family y 
aos | 
Footwear: | 
Stockings— 
a i a anlage doe mines ; 3.7 $1. 30 68 | 374 5. 50 $1.9 $0. 35 
Wool. .....--------------------------- . 06 . 06 4 6 1. 50 1. 38 92 
INS bo occ ccricecctecndunes 4.01 4. 03 93 401 4.31 4. 33 1.01 
Shoes— | 
TN genta waewe sien shtcmmniien . 02 .10 2 2 10] 5.2 5. 25 
I ig tie a re ec oa 1. 87 7.99 100 187 1. 87 | 7.99 | 4. 27 
renee Ener cir re 1. 15 .. - Taree Se ie my? 3 Se 
a ERS: . 82 . 80 55 82 1.49 1. 46 98 
ee obo ie een cate ennae . 08 . 08 § & 1.00 1.01 1.01 
TS bien S hee cne cnn ccus desea . 34 . 76 34 34 1.00 2. 23 2. B 
Gloves and mittens: 
i nha g oh oo ain eich nnn See -12 . 30 12 12 1.00 2. 49 2. 49 
tl” ARR St Se BERS, cee Mere Eanes er 52 46 46 52 1.13 1.00 . 89 
Ns Si on iti Oa aids . 02 . 02 2 2 1.00 . 98 - 98 
Ast Swen acnadeens uch be isteu . 02 - 02 2 2 1.00 . 88 . 88 
CG III hd oo ee es eee. . 02 . 01 2 2 1.00 . 60 60 
Pi he oes an wok 4. 49 - 0 60 449 7. 48 *. 83 1] 
Searfs__...- Sa RT BE eT 14 .B 14 14 1.00} 164! 1.64 
CE nb SON ears ek 5 oa enn eee . 80 15 49 80; 1.63 . 30 18 
Bee. cocci PENA ERR ER are eee . 04 - 01 2 4 2. 00 28 | 14 
Hairpins, fancy combs, ornaments, nets, etc ___|__--_--- . 20 | _2 Seeeeee ee oe Sp eee 
Sam II tiie recon cence dace anaiies sense yf | a Sr EE el > 3 See 
ca . 08 .18 8 8 1. 00 2. 22 2. 22 
Hand bawe-aeee peeee... . .. . 2-5 eee ee . 48 . 93 46 48 1. 04 2. 03 1.95 
W Sie I oo oni es wk eens Po Scie 13 5 ae a PRICE 1. 32 |-------- 
ig. RE, Se ee ee ee ee PR enee . 01 3 EE ee .74 |-------- 
Cleaning, pressing, and repairing--...----.----|-------- .o2 3S aaa ae Weed ee 247 |------ ah 
a ee pee tf 6 SA) CS eee Snes Tn ie ae 
| 








Children’s Clothing 


The average expenditure for clothing for children amounted to 
$87.87 per year for the 100 families and constituted 5.1 per cent of all 
expenditures. This expenditure clothed an average of 2.45 children 
per family. 

In the detailed analysis of the cost of children’s clothing the data 
have been divided according to age groups for each sex. These age 
groups, together with the number of children in each age group and 
the average age of these children, are given in Table 8: 


TABLE 8.—DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN IN FAMILIES STUDIED, BY AGE GROUP 








| 





























Boys Girls 
Age group Num- | Num- Num- | Num- 
ber of | ber of | Aver- | ber of | ber of | Aver- 
families} chil- | age age |families} chil- | age age 
having| dren having} dren 
bem 4 on RS Saar ie Eee Cao Resa 27 28 1.9 23 , 1.9 
and un SERRE A SRR i ck Se Ae 28 29 5.1 40 5.4 
S am@ Sr ol 34 38 9.5 35 40 9.4 
12 OA eT I ce Sen cose ecsccennee 10 Ho Re? 12 14 13. 2 
EE SE ARERE SRE SSI a a 3 oT 7 8 9 15.6 
a >. j | 
[1227] 
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These age groups are arbitrary, but represent the ages at which tie 
demands for clothing tend to change most markedly. The kind of 
article, as well as the cost price, changes with the age. Boys were 
found in 76 families and girls in 83 families. Fifty-nine families had 
both boys and girls. 

In Table 9, which shows in detail the clothing of the children jn 
the families canvassed, two sets of figures are given, the first set, as in 
Table 4, spreads the quantity and expense over the entire 100 families, 
while the second set of figures applies only to the families who pur- 
chased the articles in question. 





TABLE 9.—AVERAGE QUANTITY OF AND EXPENDITURE FOR CLOTHING FOR 
CHILDREN, BY AGE GROUPS 












































Boys 
[Age groups have been omitted in cases where no entries occurred] 
All — Families purchasing 
ver- Articles | Average «x. 
— Aver- purchased | penditur: 
Article Age group num-| 28° ; 
her of|_ oem Nem | 
erti- pend-|ber of | ber of 
cles | iture | fam- | chil- Aver- ie 
e r | Per | ilies | dren |Num-| age Per ests, 
fora. | fam- ber | per |child  *', 
ily ily c ild - 
Headgear: 
NN Under 4 years......-..- 0.01 | () 1 1 1 | 1.00 ($0. 25 | $0. 25 
4 and under 8 years...) .01 | (') 1 1 1/ 1.00] .25 25 
Hats, GtRGr.. ....ccccc<oe Under 4 years_-.-.-.-.-- . 04 |$0. 03 3 3 411.33] .92 69 
4 and under 8 years_-_-| .06/ .05 5 6 6/ 1.00) .89 89 
8 and under 12 years._| .02;| .02 2 2 21.00} 1.00] 1.00 
15 and 16 years_--_.---- -02 | .07 2 2 2] 1.00 | 3.48 3.48 
i ikcctcddswsenecnenanan Under 4 years_.......- -2%] .18 18 19 26} 1.37 | .97 71 
4 and under 8 years_-.| .36| .30 27 23 36 | 1.29 | 1.09 85 
8 and under 12 years..| .59/| .56 32 36 59 | 1.64 | 1.55 95 
12 and under 15 years..| .17| .19 9 10 1711.70} 1.90] 1.12 
° 15 and 16 years........ -O1} .02 1 1 11100); 2.00] 2.0 
Outer garments: 
i eae Under 4 years__....... -07| .14 4 4 7911.75 | 3.62) 207 
4 and under 8 years.../ .16| .76 13 i4 16} 1.14 | 5.42] 47 
8 and under 12 years_-_} .21 | 2.07 18 21 21 | 1.00 | 9.87} 9.87 
12 and under 15 years... . 90 6 7 7 | 1.00 |12. 79 | 12.79 
15 and 16 years._....-.- 04; .61 3 3 411.33 |20. 50 | 15.38 
Suits, cotton............-. Under 4 years__-_...... 78 | .73 18 19 78 | 4.11 | 3.82 93 
4 and under 8 years...| . 71 18 18 66 | 3.67 | 3.94] 1.08 
8 and under 12 years-- 3 eS 6 6 12}200/ 5.33] 2.67 
12 and under 15 years-. ot 31 2 2 211.00) 5.48] 5.48 
Trousers, wool_.......... Under 4 years___...... -01 01 1 1 141.00] 1.00] 1.00 
4 and under 8 years--. 09 4 5 8] 1.60 | 1.87] 1.17 
8 and under 12 years._} .34/ . 14 15 341 2.27 | 4.64) 2.05 
12 and under 15 years..| .05/| .11 3 3 5 | 1.67 | 3.62} 2.17 
15 and 16 years.......- 04] .16 2 2 41200] 7.90} 3.95 
Trousers, cotton......... Under 4 years........-. - 03 01 1 1 31 3.00 / 1.50 a) 
4 and under 8 years__.| .23 | .19 10 10 23 | 2.30 | 1.94 RS 
8 and under 12 years..| .81 2 27; 8113.00) 3.45] 1.15 
12 and under 15 years..| .24 | .47 8 9 24 | 267) 5.25) 1.97 
Bik nccnennseanel Under 4 years. ....... .13 49 13 13 13! 1.00/3.75} 3.75 
4 and under 8 years._.| .17 | 1.01 17 18 17} .941 5.60] 5.92 
8 and under 12 years..| .11/| .70 11 12 Il} .92] 5.83] 6.38 
12 and under 15 years..| .05 | .42 5 5 511.00] 8.38) 8.38 
15 and 16 years._...... -02; .31 2 2] 1.00 |15. 50 | 15.50 
Mackinaws. ............. 8 and under 12 years._| .04/ .21 4 4 4) 1.00 | 5.23) 5.25 
12 and under 15 years..| .02/| .13 2 3 2] .67/| 4.23) 6.43 
Raincoats............... 8 and under 12 years._| .03/ .07 2 3 311.00) 233) 2.33 
12 and under 15 years..| .01 | .06 1 1 1] 1.00} 6.00; 6.0 
Sweaters and lumber- | Under 4 years......... -12/| .18 11 12 12 | 1.00 | 1.46; 1.46 
jacks. 4 and under 8 years...) .25/| .39 20 21 25 | 1.19] 1.86 | 1.56 
8 and under 12 years..| .35/ .83 22 26 35 | 1.35 | 3.20; 2.38 
12 and under 15 years..| .08 | .26 8 9 8] .8912.88! 3.24 
1 Less than 1 cent. 
[1228] 
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TaBLE 9.—AVERAGE QUANTITY OF AND EXPENDITURE FOR CLOTHING FOR 





















































he CHILDREN, BY AGE GROUPS—Continued 
if Boys—Continued 
re 
id “e 
All —" Families purchasing 
in 
In ue Articles | Average ex- 
" — Aver- purchased | penditure 
by 1 Article Age group name Oe ‘ 
iss 3 her of |_°* Num-|Num- 
; | arti- | Ped-|ber of |ber of 
cles iture | fam- | chil- |Aver-| Per 
r | per | ilies | dren |Num-| age | Per | 343. 
| P mead fam- ber | per | child} “Gig 
ily ily | child | 
uter garments—Contd. | 
' Seas NEES Baa Under 4 years--.-..---- 0. 25 ($0. 17 10 10 25 | 2.50 '$1.73 | $0.69 
4 and under 8 years_--| .37 | .29 12 12 37 | 3.08 | 2.47, .80 
_ 9 8 and under 12 years__| .23 22 9 10 23 | 2.30 | 2.23 . 97 
12and under 15 years._| .06| .06 4 5 6 | 1.20) 1.20! 1.00 
Shirts, cotton. ..--..----- Under 4 years --------- -23 | .08 5 6 23 | 3.83 | 1.36, .35 
4 and under 8 years_-__| .73 39 18 19 73 | 3.84;2.03 |) .53 
8 and under 12 years_-/| 1.98 | 1.30 32 36} 198 | 5.50] 3.60 . 65 
q 12 and under 15 years__| .63/| .51 10 11 63 | 5.73 | 4.65 81 
t- ¥ 15 and 16 years.------- Pe - 13 3 3 1l | 3.67 | 4.33 1. 18 
: | a CL 4 and under 8 years___| .02/ .02 1 1 2 | 2.00 | 1.78 . 89 
4 8 and under 12 years_-| .10| .15 4 5 10 | 2.00 | 2.94, 1.47 
12 and under 15 years.__| .02} .02 1 1 2; 2.00} 2.00; 1.00 
Underwear: 
. Undershirts, cotton------ Under 4 years- ----.---- -25 | .07 7 7 25 | 3.57 | .95 27 
‘. 4 and under 8 years._-| .08 | .03 2 2 8 | 4.00 | 1.30 38 
: 15 and 16 years..._...-| .02 . Ol 1 1 2 | 2.00 | 1.00 . 0 
Undershirts, wool _ _-_---- Under 4 years_-------- 15 .10 6 6 15 | 2.50 | 1.67 . 67 
Drawers, cotton -_..-..-- 4 and under 8 years_--| .06| .02 1 1 6 | 6.00 | 2.10 . 35 
15 and 16 years-------- . 02 . 01 1 1 2} 2.00 | 1.00 - 50 
Union suits, cotton .....- Under 4 years-__-.------ -54| .32 15 16 54 | 3.38 | 1.97 . 58 
- 4 and under 8 years_--| 1.01 | .70| 27 28 | 101 | 3.61) 252) .70 
4 ' # 8 and under 12 years_-_| 1.14 | 1.01 33 37 114 | 3.08 | 2.73 . 89 
rd | 12 and under 15 years__| .35 | .35 10 11 35 | 3.18 | 3.21 | 1.01 
20 15 and 16 years-------- . 05 . 06 2 2 5 | 2.50 | 2.77 1. il 
”) Union suits, wool__......| 4 and under 8 years_--| .02| .04 1 1 2 | 2.00 | 3.96 1.98 
13 8 and under 12 years__| .04/| .06 2 2 4|2.00| 3.10; 1.55 
“ (@ 12and under 15 years_.| .04/ .05 2 2 4} 2.00 | 2.62; 1.31 
“ : | Ne eae ae Te: Under 4 years__...___- .15| .10 9 9] 15] 167/106) .64 
io 4 and under 8 years.___.| .19 15 9 10 19 | 1.90 | 1.52 . 80 
~ 8 and under 12 years._| .19/| .14 8 10} 19) 1.90] 1.41 .74 
“ q 12 and under 15 years_| .06| .05 4 4 6| 1.50] 1.22) .81 
a 15 and 16 years------_-_- .O1 . 01 1 1 1} 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 
7 4 DO 5 on icin emit Under 4 years-__------- .21 . 09 6 7 21 | 3.00 | 1.27 42 
“4 4 and under 8 years...| .03 | .01 2 2 3) 1.50) .60 - 40 
7 8 and under 12 years._| .04/{ .03 2 2 4 | 2.00 | 1.39 -70 
9 Footwear: 
~ Socks, cotton ...........- Under 4 years_-------- 2.02) .45 23 24, 202 ; 8.42) 1.87 2 
+ 4 4 and under 8 years.__|3.35| .78| 28| 29| 335 |11.55/269/ .23 
a 8 and under 12 -years_.| 4.44/1.32| 34| 38] 444 /11.68/3.48| .30 
8 12and under 15 years__| 1.91 | .56| 10] 11| 191 |17.36|5.07| .29 
7 15 and 16 years_....._- 18 | .05 3 3} 18|6.00}1.53| .26 
8 Socks, wool_.........._-- ‘Under 4 years.......-- .12| .05 4 4| 12/300) 138| .46 
0 4 and under 8 years.._.; .03| .02 1 1 3|3.00/225| .76 
: 8 and under 12 years._| .08/| .05 4 4 8 | 2.00 | 1.21 . 60 
. 12 and under 15 years_.| .05| .04 2 3 5 | 1.67/1.17] .70 
: Socks, silk or rayon... -_- 15 and 16 years-----.-- -09 | .08 3 3 9 | 3.00 | 1.13 . 38 
4 ; UR ee. Under 4 years__-__..--- -40 | .68 21 22 48 | 1.82 | 3.09 1,70 
~ ; 4 and under 8 years...| .54/ 1.19} 23| 24| 54|/225/497/] 221 
: : 8 and under 12 years__| 1.05 | 2.45 32 36 | 105 | 2.92 |6.80|) 233 
= g 12 and under 15 years._| .28 | .63 10 11 238 | 2.80 | 6.20) 2.25 
: ’ eee Under 4 years_-_------ 26) .43 16 17 26 | 1.53 | 2.54 1. 66 
: 4 and under 8 years_..| .44| .97 25 26 44 | 1.69 | 3.72) 2.20 
- 8 and under 12 years__| .59 | 1.51 31 34 59 | 1.741445] 2.57 
‘ 12 and under 15 years._| .18| .62 8 9 18 | 2.00 | 6.93 | 3.46 
, 16 and 16 years.......- .08 |) .31 3 3 8 | 2.67 |10.33 | 3.88 
Shoe repairing... ........ Under 4 years........-|-.-_-- . 03 4 2 ee MR ti... 
: 4and under 8 years ---|-_--_-- .19 14 ae se Re aco 
; 8 and under 12 years - _|--.--- . 58 25 2 ee: EES: 4. faa 
) 12 and under 15 years -|-_----- . 2B 10 iS ee Oe > = 
15 and 16 years... _.....|..._-- . 06 3 EE SE 238 j...... 
4 Rubber boots...........- Under 4 years......_.- .01} .03 1 1 1| 1.00| 3.00] 3.00 
‘ Sand under 12 years._| .02| .05' 2! 2| 2/10012491 249 
t ¥ 
[1229] 
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TABLE 9.—AVERAGE QUANTITY OF AND EXPENDITURE FOR CLOTHING For 
, CHILDREN, BY AGE GROUPS—Continued 


Boys—Continued 




































































| 
= Families purchasing 
Aver-|,___ | | | Articles | Average. 
age |AVer- | | purchased | penditi: 
Article Age group num-| 98° |__ be 
J ber of | ©" Num-|Num-'——————_|— 
arti- | Pend-|ber of |ber of | 
een | iture | fam- | chil- | Aver-| P 
r | per | ilies | dren Num-| age | Per | ‘' 
Fol fam- | ber | per | child | “"'~ 
ily ily child | a 
Footw ear—Continued. | | 
House slippers_------.---- | Under 4 years.__-.---- 0.02 $0.01 2 2 | 2 | 1.00 $0.55 | s 
4 and under 8 years__-| .07 | .06 7 7 I 711.00) .80 s() 
8 and under 12 years__| .08 | .07 6 7) 8/114] 195] |x 
12 and under 15 years..| .02/| .02 2 2 i 2 RGOtLIS|: 1.18 
15 and 16 years-----_--- -O1; .O1 1 1 1 | 1.00 | 1.45 | 15 
ee 4 and under 8 years....| .08 | .07 8 9 | 8| .891 .76 | s 
8 and under 12 years__| .27 | .29 22 24) 27) 1.13 | 1.19) 1m 
12 and under 15 years..| .10 | .12 s S) Paes) 1 
15 and 16 years-------- -02| .02 2 2 | 2/ 1.00) 1.13] | 
PI, ois dca cand Under 4 years__-_-_----- -038 | .05 3 3 3} 1.00} 1.58) | 
4 and under 8 years._-| .13 | .25 13 14 13} .93 1) 1.79 Ly 
8 and under 12 years__| .01| .0 1 1 1/1.00)}2.95)| 2 
Gloves and mittens, leather, | Under 4 years_____-_-- . 1 1 cee Jae ee 
dress. 4 and under 8 years___| .06| .05 6 6 6 | 1.00 hy | 7 
8 and under 12 years__| .13 | .12 11 13 13} 1.00; .91 | 
12 and under 15 years._| .05 | .05 4 5 5 | 1.00 | 1.09 | 04 
15 and 16 years_---_-_--- ne Se 1 1 1} 100/2.25)| 22 
Gloves and mittens, cotton-__| Under 4 years-_---_----- -06 |; .02 5 5 6/1.20; .39)| 
4 and under 8 years___| .29| .09 17 18 29 | 1.61 49 | 
8 and under 12 years__| .39| .15 22 25 39} 1.56] .60) ) 
12 and under 15 years..| .@j} .0Ol 3 3 311.00] .38 | s 
15 and 16 years___.__-- -O1; 1 1 1/ 1.00; .20 
Gloves and mittens, wool_.-.| Under 4 years____---_-- -10; .06 7 8 10} 1.25 | .73 | 
4 and under 8 years.___| .07| .04 5 5 ‘eee sae; 4 
8 and under 12 years__| .04| .02 2 2 412.00); 1.23) 
12 and under 15 years..| .04| .03 4 5 4] .80/ .52) 
a OS a eR oe - 4 and under 8 years.__.| .23 {| .05 10 10 2312.30; .50 2 
8 and under 12 years__| .64| .20 27 31 64 | 2.06| .63 | 
12 and under 15 years..| .22| .09 7 § 22 | 2.75 | 1.06 | y 
15 and 16 years.___-_-- -8 |} .& 2 2 8 | 4.00) 1.38 | 4 
Handkerchiefs- -----_---- ‘..--| Under 4 years........-. -18 | .0l 3 3 18 | 6.00} .23 | 4 
4 and under 8 years__.| .91| .05 14 15 91 | 6.07] .35 | TT 
8 and under 12 years__| 1.79 | .12 24 26 179 | 6.88 | .47 | i 
12 and under 15 years..; .61 | .05 7 8 61 | 7.63 | .61 | Is 
15 and 16 years... ___- -14} .01 2 2 14 | 7.00} .70) 
Mufflers and scarfs----.------ 4 and under 8 years___| .01)| .01 1 1 1/ 1.00; .50| 0 
8 and under 12 years__| .03 | .02 3 3 3) 100} .58| is 
12 and under 15 years..| .02); .02 2 2 SL L@iLgy) 1.2: 
15 and 16 years-__-__..-- -O1; .01 1 1 1; 1.00} 1.00) 1 
RSS cite tek tin cohen Under 4 years___.._._- 32} .05 15 16 32; 2.00; .33 | 
4 and 8 years__._...._. -56) .07 24 25 66} 2.24] .2} 
8 and under 12 years__| .61| .07 Wis 27 61) 226} .24| 
12 and under 15 years..; .23 | .02 9 10 23 }2.30; .21 i 
15 and 16 years_-___-__-- -03;} .Ol 2 2 311.33] .43 a 
RP eee eee 8 and under 12 years._| .21 | .06 15 17 21}; 1.24] .37 | 0) 
12and under 15 years..| .07 | .04 5 6 at haa 2 | 5; 
15 and 16 years___...-. .02} .O1 2 2 2,10! .60) ww 
IE iin cttvenendas 4 and under 8 years.__.| .02)| .01 2 2 2/100] .43) 4: 
8 and under 12 years__| .06| .03 4 5 6/ 1.20} .58 1s 
Waemetheers. 5. kon 5k Under 4 years......__- -01} 1 1 1/1.00] .10 1 
8 and under 12 years._| .01 | .01 1 1 1 | 1.00} 1.00 iH 
| 12 and under 15 years.| .01/} (') 1 1 1; 1.00; .10 I 
Watches and jewelry ._-_.___. | 8 and under 12 years. -|------ . 08 3 if RR (ER ae 2. 75 
| 12 and under 15 years _|---.--- - 03 1 | ee bp niaiee 3. 00 |. 
Cleaning, pressing, and re- | 8 and under 12 years__|-_.._-- .10 5 4 "Ra: 11.7 
bere 15 and 16 years......__|.----- . 07 2 21... | 3. 25 
Infants’ wear (not specified 
above): 
TEGAN eRaRE AS 2° Under 4 years.........| .19| .17 4 4 19 | 4.75 | 4.31 91 
PL. . nninshin nienineneia Under 4 years......... -26| .16 6 6 26 | 4.33 | 273 6 
Underwaists__..........- Under 4 years. ........ Gis 3 3 7},233) .83 36 
4 and under 8 years...| .02/ .01 1 1 21200; .50 5 
Petticoats. .............. Under 4 years.....__.- -16| .06 5 5 16} 320/111 36 
Other infants’ wear- --_.-- Under 4 years_-__..-.--!..---- . 29 6 gp DRL Rages | 
JLess than 1 cent. 
[1230] 
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— Families purchasing 
-er- Articles | Average ex- 
— Aver- purchased | penditure 
Article Age group num-| °8° | cum-\Num- 
— pend-|ber of |ber of 
peed iture | fam- | chil- Aver- Per 
a te ilies | dren |Num-| age | Per ants 
F asl fam- ber | per | child ie 
iy child ~~ 
ily 
eo has | | | | 
Other clothing... .s..6+++«--- Daaw € years... . |... $0. 01 2 i eae leery $0. 70 |..---- 
4 and under 8 years-__|__-_-- . 05 4 2 RS eae: ce 
8 and under 12 years_ - 4 . 02 1 ees | cS 2 
15 and 16 years..........-..-.| .02] 1 1 | ae HO > | =e 
Total, boys’ clothing. _| Under 4 years__.------ dics | 5.29 |.---..)------ ree See eS Se 
4 and under 8 years--.|......| 9. 11 |-.----}------ | LC PSe Se See: eae 
8 and under 12 years. -|.__.._|16. 67 |_..-.--.j.----- ieee OR) EPL, a 
12 and under 15 years. ___--- iT > eS Sia RR sein! sagt aN 
5 end 16 years... =...) << 2s 2 SEG See peepee SAE ence; UERee 5 
1 | } | { 
Girls 
| { | 
Headgear: 
FEE. .ncccmrenbinpenieieg | Under 4 years. -------- 0.06 $0. 06 5 7 6 | 0.86 $0.89 | $1.04 
i a 4 and under 8 years..-| .31 | .45 20 36 3 i LiL Iss 1.85 
8 and under 12 years__| .49] .7 27 33 i @Mttetees 2S 
12 and under 15 years.; .17] .31 10 121 I71(LSIi2@i 1.8 
| @ 15 and 16 years_._----- 15 . 30 7 8 15 | 1.88 | 3.79 2. 02 
| @ CAgt.....i. cstacendetenbenn Under 4 years.......-- -2%4]) .20 19 20 24} 1.20] .99 . 83 
| @ 4 and under 8 years..-| .43 | .31 27 31 43} 1.39|1.00), .7 
8 and under 12 years__| .27| .22 20 22 2711.23 |] .99 . 81 
12and under l5years.-| .08 | .06 6 8 8} 1.00} .69 . 69 
q ? 15 and 16 years_....-.-- . 01 -01 1 1 1 | 1.00 “Of 2a 
| a Outer garments: 
4 Ensembles, cotton.--.--- 4 and under 8 years.... .02; .03 1 2 211.00) 1.50} 1.50 
8and under l2years...; .04 {| .08 4 4 411.00] 1.94] 1.94 
12 and under 15 years_| .01j .01 1 1 1; 1.00} 1.49] 1.49 
Ensembles, silk or rayon_| 12and under 15 years.-| .01 | .05 1 1 1] 1.00 | 5.00] 5.00 
Skirts, cottom............ 8 and under 12 years_-| .02} .03 2 2 211.00} 1.49} 1.49 
Bi a 15 and 16 years_-___--- 01 . 02 1 1 1 | 1.00 | 2.00 2. 00 
Skirts, woel.. ...-....... 4 and under 8 years_..; .05} .06 5 6 5} .83]1.08] 1.29 
. 8 and under 12 years__| .12| .22 il 12 12} 1.00 | 1.82} 1.82 
12 and under 15 years_| .05] .13 4 5 56|}1.00} 265] 2.65 
5 15 and 16 years-_-_-...- -03 | .07 3 3 3|1.00|247] 2.47 
2 Waists and blouses, cot- | 4 and under 8 years....| . Ol} .O1 1 1 1} 1.00} .90 . 90 
4 ton. 8 and under 12 years... .01] .01 1 1 1} 1.00} 1.25] 1.25 
: 12 and under 15 years.; .01} .01 1 1 1} 1.00; 1.00] 1.00 
15 and 16 years_______- { .021 .02 1 1 2} 2.00 | 1.50 .75 
Waists and blouses, wool_| 12and under 15 years._| .01 | .01 1 1 1/| 1.00} 1.00] 1.00 
Waists and blouses, silk | 8 and under 12 years... .01 | .03 1 1 1} 1.00} 3.00} 3.00 
or rayon, 
Dresses, cotton. ........- Under 4 years.......... 1.19] .69] 23] 25| 119|476/277] .58 
4 and under 8 years___, 2.53 | 2.01 40 48} 253 | 5.27} 419 .79 
8 and under 12 years__| 1.72 | 1.83 34 39} 172) 4.411471 1. 07 
12and under 15 years__| .47| .53 ll 13 47 | 3.621} 407] 1.13 
D 15 and 16 years_______- -21) .29 7 * 21 | 263! 3.58] 1.36 
resses, WOol...........- Under 4 years________- -04] .07 4 4 4; 1.00; 1.81] 1.81 
4and under 8 years__.| .17] .34 10 14 17} 1.21|241] 1.99 
8 and under 12 years_-_| .17 | .50 11 13 17 | 1.31] 3.85 | 2.94 
12and under 15 years__| .02] .05 2 2 2; 1.00} 2.49 2. 49 
D 15 and 16 years______-_- .02] .08 2 3 2) .67) 2.63 3. 95 
resses, silk or rayon....| Under 4 years_____.__- 04 | .06 2 3 4/133] 1.83] 1.38 
4 and under 8 years__.| .09; .29 9 10 9} .90} 289] 3.21 
8 and under 12 years_.| .22! .77 14 18 22 | 1.22) 4.27} 3.49 
12and under 15 years._| .10| .55 7 8 10 | 1.25] 6.91] 5.53 
H 15 and 16 years__---.-- -16 | .80 8 9] 161.78) 885] 4.98 
ouse dresses and bun- | Under 4 years___-___--- -03} .O1 1 1 3| 3.00} 120} .40. 
galow aprons, 4 and under 8 years___| .03| .02 1 a 3/3.00} 180] .60 
8 and under 12 years__| .03| .02 1 1 3}3.00|200)' .67 
4 15 and 16 years__.___-- -02! .@2 1 1 2! 2.00! 2.00! 1.00 
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All me Families purchasing 
|A ver- Articles Averave ex. 
por - a at purchased | penditure 
rticle e 
. ow num. ex- |Num-/Num- — 
arti- d-| ber of |ber of 
cles | ture fam- | chil- A ver- P 
> r | ilies | dren |Num-| age | Per | ‘* 
, ‘am- ber ed child | 
ily child cle 
ily 
Outer garments—Continued. | 
- | ERR Ba Reet 52. 8 and under 12 years - _| 0. 02 |$0. 01 2 2 2 | 1.00 |$0. 38 | $0. 38 
12 and under 15 years_-| .01/] (') 1 1 1}/1.00] .39 39 
15 and 16 years.------- -08 | .05 2 2 8 | 4.00] 2,25 6 
Coats, cotton... .....<.<<2 Under 4 years__....--- 02; .07 2 3 2) .671233/] 3.5 
4 and under 8 years__.| .07}| .32 6 9 7] .78 13.55] 4.5% 
8 and under 12 years - - .18 3 3 3{ 1.00] 6.00] 6.0 
CORE, WO0l...cccncsssene Under 4 years___------ lili .& 11 13 11} .8514.07] 4.81 
4 and under 8 years - -_- 25 | 1.55 18 22 25} 1.141 7.02] 6.18 
8 and under 12 years - - 19 | 1.58 15 19 19} 1.00] 834] 4.34 
12and under 15 years._| .06| .75 5 6 6 | 1.00 12. 49 | 12.49 
15 and 16 years-_.------ 07 | 1.03 6 7 7} 1.00 [14.71 | 14.71 
PC eee 4 and under 8 years___| .01/] .Ol1 1 1 1] 1.00] 1.00] 1.0 
8 and under 12 years -_ - 02} .03 2 2 211.00)1.75] 1.75 
12and under 15 years.-_| .01/] .Ol 1 1 1] 1.00] 1.00] 1.0 
15 and 16 years_____-.-_- 03} .13 3 3 31100/431] 4.31 
Sweaters and lumber- | Under 4 years__-_..--- -05 | .05 5 8 5| .83] .82 .% 
jacks, cotton. 4 and under 8 years__-| .10/; .12 9 10 10} 1.00} 1.24] 1.2% 
8 and under 12 years__| .09| .15 9 9 9] 1.00] 1.65] 1.65 
12 and under 15 years._| .01/| .03 1 1 1] 1.00] 2.98] 2.9% 
15 and 16 years_._._.-- 04; .11 3 4 411.00}2.85| 245 
Sweaters and lumber- | Under 4 years_--_-_--.--- saat: oa 11 11 1331.18} 245] 208 
jacks, wool. 4and under 8 years._-} .11| .24 10 ll 11] 1.00] 213] 213 
8 and under 12 years..| .20| .40 16 19 20} 1.05] 210) 20 
12and under 15 years_.| .08/| .18 6 7 81 1.144250) 219 
15 and 16 years.._...-- .04/ .10 4 4 41100] 262) 242 
Sweaters and lumber- | 4 and under 8 years__.| .01/] .01 1 2 1} .50] .63| 1.3 
jacks, silk or rayon. 8 and under 12 years._| .01] .02 1 1 1} 1.001]200| 200 
Underwear: 
Petticoats and slips, cot- | Under 4 years........- 29} .08 ll ll 2912.64] .71 7 
ton. 4 and under 8 years__._| .96| .40 29 35 96 | 2.74) 1.14 42 
, 8 and under 12 years__| .88/]| .44 28 33 88 | 2. 67 | 1.32 0 
12 and under 15 years.| .34] .23 ll 13 34 | 2.62 | 1.78 68 
15 and 16 years......-- -23}] .18 x 9 23 | 2.56 | 2.04 80 
re and slips, } Under 4 years......... 02; .02 1 1 212.00) 1.58 75 
wool. 
Petticoats and slips, silk | 4and under8 years....| .01 | .01 1 1 1/1.0041.00; 1.0 
or rayon. 8 and under 12 years._| .07]| .08 4 4 711.75} 2.13 | 1.21 
12 and under 15 years.| .04/ .05|° 2 2 412.00/2.68) 1.3 
15 and 16 years_.....-- -04| .04 2 2 412.001 2.05; 1.03 
er 15 and 16 years_._..... é . 02 1 2 211.00] .99 9 
0 ae a 12 and er 15 years.| .10| .03 3 3 10 | 3.33 | 1.00 . 30 
15 and 16 years........ 19} .06 7 8 19} 2.38] .78 . 33 
Chemises, cotton.......- 4and under 8 years...| .09/| .03 3 3 913.00)1.05) .35 
12 and under 15 years _ 02; .O1 1 1 212.00] .75 . 38 
15 and 16 years........ -02 | .02 1 1 212.00} 2.00; 1.0 
Chemises, silk or rayon..| 4 and under 8 years...| .01 | .01 1 1 1} 1.00}1.00;) 1.0 
8 and under 12 years._| . .03 2 2 241.0011.50) 1.9 
15 and 16 years_._..... -O1 -02 1 1 1} 1.00] 1.50 1.5 
Union suits, cotton _....- Under 4 years........- -25| .18 10 12 25 | 2.08 | 1. 53 BY 
4and under 8 years...| .99| .92 32 39 99 | 2. 54 | 2.35 98 
8 and under 12 years..| .66/| .66 25 29 66 | 2.28 | 2.28) 1.00 
12 and under 15 years.| .06| .06 3 3 6 | 2.00 j 1.83 . 92 
15 and 16 years.._..... -10; .08 4 4 10 | 2. 50 | 2.00 . 80 
Union suits, wool_......- Under 4 years_.......- -05 | .06 2 2 5612.5013.00; 1 
4 and under 8 years._.| .03| .03 1 1 3 | 3.001 3.00; 1.00 
Union suits, silk or rayon. 8 and under 12 years __ -02 | .03 1 1 2120012.55) 1.: 
Shirts and vests, cotton ..| Under 4 years__....... -17) .06 6 6 17 | 2.83 | 1.02 wt 
4 and under 8 years...| .27/| .06 10 10 2712.70] .62 
8 and under 12 a fae, 20 25 7613.04] .81 
‘ 12 and under 15 years.| .39/| .12 8 10 39 | 3.90 | 1.22 
15 and 16 years........ -17| .08 5 6 17 | 2.83 | 1.25 
Shirts and vests, wool...| Under 4 years........- -ll | .07 4 5 11 | 2.20 | 1.41 
Shirts and vests, silk or Vodex 4 oimee Si anise ac -02; .O1 1 1 212.00] .50 
rayon. 4 and under 8 years...| .06| .03 2 3 612.00] .83 
12and under 15 years..| .04| .01 1 2 4/2.00] .70 
1 Less than 1 cent. 
[1232] 
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IR TABLE 9.—AVERAGE aa OF AND EXPENDITURE FOR CLOTHING FOR 
HILDREN, BY AGE GROUPS—Continued 
. Girls—Continued 
All — Families purchasing 

@ ex. ; Aver- Articles |Average ex- 

2 ; Aver- hasec i 
ure Article sesame | pon purchased | penditure 
— [4 ber of | @X:, |Num-|Num- 

ie arti- | Pemd-|ber of | ber of | 

p a cles | iture | fam- | chil- \A ver- Per 
er i@ r | per ilies | dren |Num-| age | Per rti- 

i fo fam- ber r |child| ® 

cle |q ay | ily child ad 

: Underwear—Continued. ; 

40, 38 ; Bloomers, step-ins, and | Under 4 years__.._---- 0.75 |$0. 15 13 15 75 | 5.00 |$1.02 | $0. 20 
39 : drawers, cotton. 4 and under 8 years. _-| 1.80 | .50 34 40 | 180 | 4.50 | 1.26 . 2B 
6 1a 8 and under 12 years--| 1.85 | .66 35 40 | 185 | 4.63 | 1.65 . 36 

3. 50 12 and under 15 years - _ 36 one 10 12 36 | 3.00 | 1.45 .48 
48 : 15 and 16 years______-- 30 .14 8 9 33 | 3.67 | 1.55 . 42 
6.00 : Bloomers, step-ins and | 4and under 8 years..-| .04| .02 1 2 4!|2.00{ 1.00 50 
4.8] 4 drawers, silk or rayon. | 8 and under 12 years_-| .03 | .02 1 1 3 | 3.00 | 1.77 .9 
6. 18 ; 12 and under 15 years - 13 | .09 3 4 13 | 3.25] 213 - 65 
8.34 | 15 and 16 years_-_..-_--- 06) .05 2 2 6 | 3.00 | 2. 58 . 86 
12. 49 Night gowns, cotton. ---- Under 4 years. _-_-_----- 32; .15 15 17 32 | 1.88] .86 - 46 
4.71 | 4 4 and under 8 years - 33 | .18 18 19 33 | 1.74] .96 55 
1.00 | 3 8 and under 12 years_-| 145 | | 24 18} 21! 45|214/ 118 . 53 
1.75 Fa 1Z and under 15 years.| .05 | .03 2 2) 51250/140| .56 
Loo | 15 and 16 years---.-.--- .12] .08 5 5, 12|2.40!| 1.69 .70 
131 13 Pajamas, cotton. ...----- Under 4 years. _-.--.-- .03 | .01 2 2; 311.50] .62 41 
9 1a 4 and under 8 years.--/ .34| .22/ 12) 16| 34/213/1.40|] .66 
1. 24 8 and under 12 years--| .15| .12 9 9| 15] 167 | 1.36 81 
1. 65 12 and under 15 years_| .13] .13 6 8 13 | 1.63 | 1.58 . 97 

29 | @ 15 and 16 years_---.--- a3:.8 1 1 1 | 1.00/ 1.69] 169 

2. 85 4 Pajamas, silk or rayon.--| 8 and under 12 years. -| .01 . 02 1 1 1/1.00|}2.00; 200 

2. 15 and 16 years......--| .02] .02 1 1 2/2.00/ 2.40; 12 

2.13 Kimonos and bathrobes, | Under 4 years._-.-.--- 02} .02 2 2 | 2/ 1.00; 1.00} 10 

2. 00 cotton. 4and under 8 years_..| 01 | .01 1 1 | 1| 1.00] 1.00| 1.00 

2.19 8 and under 12 years..| .03 | .05 3 3; 31]1.00| 162] Lé2 

2 6) 12 and under 15 years.| .01| .01 1 1! 1]100/145| 145 

1, 25 Footwear: 
2. 00 Stockings, cotton........| Under 4 years. -......-- 1.53} .40] 2 25| 153| 612/158) .26 
4 and under 8 years-_.-| 4.37 | 1.19 40 48 | 437 | 9.10 | 2.47 27 
2 8 and under 12 years--| 3.60 | 1.13 34 39 | 360 | 9.23 | 290 -31 
42 12 and under 15 years.| .58/ .18 7 9 58 | 6.44 | 2.01 -3l 
|) 3 15 and 16 years----.-.--- -39} .11 5 5 39 | 7.80 | 2.12 27 
68 a Stockings, wool........_- Under 4 years. __.....- 04 . 02 2 2 4} 2.00 . 88 44 
. 80 4 4 and under 8 years..-| .05/| .03 3 3 5 | 1.67] .98 . 59 
15 8 and under 12 years_-| .16/} .08 4 4 16 | 4.00 | 2.01 - 50 
- 12 and under 15 years.|; .03/ .02 1 1 3 | 3.00 | 1.50 -50 

1.00 | 4 Stockings, silk or rayon..| 4 and under 8 years...| .07/| .63 3 4 7} L761 wt0 -8 

1. 21 8 and under 12 years.-| .24/) .15 8 i) 24 | 2.67 | 1.67 - 63 

1.34 : 12 and under 15 years.| .69 | .54 9 10 69 | 6.90 | 5.41 . 78 

1.03 15 and 16 years-_-_..-... eet: ae 8 9 71 | 7.89 | 7.43 04 
09 OU, Bee ss eco be Under 4 years_.._..... .34]| .70 14 16 34 | 2.13 | 436) 2.05 
. 30 4 4 and under 8 years...| .38 | 1.03 21 23 38! 1.65 | 448! 271 
383 8 and under 12 years..| .27 | .55 16 18 27 | 1.50 | 3.04} 2.02 
. 35 3 12 and under 15 years.| .02/ .04 1 1 2/200) 3.96] 1.98 
38 ; 15 and 16 years_-_----- -02| .02 1 1 2/}2.00| 2.00; 1.06 

Lo |. a > Under 4 years. ___._..- .23 | .35 13 14} 23] 1.64)252| 154 

1.00 : - | 4and under 8 years- -.-} 1.03 | 2.37 37 45/| 103/|2.20| 5.28) 2.31 

1.90 8 and under 12 years..| .95 | 2.84 34 39 95 |244/ 7.29) 299 

1. 0 ; 12 and under 15 years.| .34 | 1.25 ll 13 34 | 2.62) 9.63 | 3.68 
.B E 15 and 16 years... _... .27 | 1.05 8 9 27 | 3.00 j11.62| 3.87 
98 | 3 Shoe repairing ........._- 4 and under 8 years._.|______ 4 13 REE: apes 3.0 fencone 

1.00 E 8 and under 12 years_ .|_____- . 42 22 WO tice cdeaeecs 3 a 
92 12 and under 15 years_|______ wR 8 _ 2 Re Ce. YS aos 
80 15 and 16 years___...--|_..__. 2 7 ORES, BA. 2. 04 |...-... 

i) House slippers._........_ 4 years._.__.... O1| .O1 1 1 1/100] .85| .85 

1.00 4 and under 8 years. -_. 11} .08 10 li 11} 1.00] .75 .% 

1. B 8 and under 12 years_.| .18{ .12 16 19 18 | .95] .64 .& 
36 12 and under 15 years.| .05/| .04 5 6 5 | .83] .73 . 8 
B Ee 15 and 16 years____-_.. F . 07 6 7 8 | 1.14 | 1.02 . 89 
19a Rubbers. ..--| 4and under 8 years...| .05 | .05 4 4 5 | 1.25] 1.26] 101 
31 Fa 8 and under 12 years..| .02}| .02 2 3 2] .67] .65 . 82. 
414 15 and 16 years_-...... -03 | .04 3 4 31 .75/ 1071 L4& 
i 4 

; ‘ : 
.42 | 2 
35 i { 
[1233] 
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(100) 
Aver-|,. Articles AVeragi 
: age Aver- purchased | pendit); 
Article Age group num-| 28° | __ 
ber of ex- |Num-|Num-} — 
arti- | Pe2d-|ber of ber of 
cles | }ture| fam- | chil- Aver- ise 
per | Per ilies | dren |Num-| age | Per | '' 
fam- fam- ber | rd child 
ily | ily child 
/ 
} naz —_— 
Footwear—C ontinued. | 
ke Ee ee Under 4 years. _-..---.- 0.05 ($0. 08 5 5 5 | 1.00 ($1. 62 | $1. 42 
4 and under 8 years_..| .32/| .58 29 36 32; .89/); 1.61 x2 
8 and under 12 years_.| .28 | .53 25 28 28 | 1.00} 1.89 RK 
12 and under 15 years-| .06)/ .11 6 7 6; .86] 1.54 x 
15 and 16 years..___-_-- 08:3: <32 5 5 §| 100/247) 2.47 
Gloves and mittens, kid__-_-- Under 4 years___._---- . 01 . 01 1 1 411.00] 1.00/ i. 
4 and under 8 years.__| .04/ .03 3 4 411.00] .75 7 
8 and under 12 years__| .01 . 01 1 1 1! 1.00] 1.00 (x 
12 and under 15 years_| .02 . 02 1 2 2/ 1.00} 1.00 TT 
Gloves and mittens, cotton._| Under 4 years__....-.- -06 | .02 6 6 6/1.00] .36 4¢ 
4 and under 8 years-__} .13 | .05 13 15 Bt .@t .34 
8 and under 12 years_-)} .27| .13 20; 2) @i1izy .55 
12 and under 15 years.| .09| .05 6 6| 911.50] .87 
15 and 16 years__..---- ell . 08 6 7 11 | 1.57 | 1.15 ; 
Gloves and mittens, wool_..__| Under 4 years-._-..---- -0 | .0Ol 3 3 3/1.00| .42 12 
4 and under 8 years..__| .22| .14 17 21 221.05 | .66 (i 
8 and under 12 years__} .15/] .10 11 13 15; Li6] .80 AY 
12 and under 15 years._| .03 | .03 2 3 31.00] .90 4) 
15 and i6 years__.----- -02}; .01 1 1 2 2.00 | 1.00 50) 
Gloves and mittens, silk_-__- 8 and under 12 years__} .01/] .0O1 1 1 1 1.00 75 75 
i GE ERR SR Cae 4 and under 8 years-- _|_--_-- . 04 5 7 ee eee 82 
8 and under 12 years _ _|__-__- . 8 4 i eee 67 
15 and 16 years__-_-__--- SER Sar i i ARS COI . 50 
Handkerchiefs__..-.......--- Under 4 years_--...--- 05; (4) 2 2 5 | 250 13 () 
4and under 8 years.__| .99 | .05 15 17 99 | 5.82 29 0 
8 and under 12 years__| 2.20] .16 24 28 | 220' 7.86] .58 0 
12 and under 15 years_| .32/| .03 4 4; 32 8.00; .63 (is 
15 and 16 years__._---- . 47 . 04 7 8; 47; 5.88 es) (Ky 
ES on a ie ba coke dee Under 4 years__-._.--- -O1; .O1 1 1 1 | 1.00} 1.00 (x 
4 and under 8 years__-} .02} .02 2 2 2 | 1.00 | 1.00 On 
- | 8 and under 12 years__| .05] .05 5 5 5 | 1.00 | 1.05 (i 
12 and under 15 years_| .04/| .04 4 4 4 | 1.00} 1.00 x 
15 and 16 years-_--_----- .09 |; .08 6 7 9iLDi 113 SS 
ET, YS ge RRR A Under 4 years__....-.- -29; .05 12 13 299,22) «4! Is 
4 and under 8 years._-} 1.01 | .15 34 41 101 | 2.46) .36 5 
8 and under 12 years__| .73 | .10 26 31 7312.36} .31 | 
12 and under 15 years.| «30, .04 11 13 30 | 231 | .33 | 14 
15 and 16 years__..---- -10] .01 5 5 10/200} .25. 
[REE nS Neen 4 and under 8 years.__| .05]; .01 3 3 Sit La@t 18 | 
8 and under 12 years__| .05 | .01 3 4 5) L264 .13 i 
12 and under 15 years.} .02/; .O1 1 1 2'200; .50} 2: 
15 and 16 years__-_--.- .02} .01 1 1 2/200} .50/ .2 
Hairpins, fancy combs, orna- | 4 and under 8 years. -_|_.---- (4) 2 . ee Satins cal ~ 40 j- 
ments, nets, etc. 8 and under 12 years __|__---- . 02 10 | GR SPS 14 |- 
12 and under 15 years_|_.---- . 01 5 | eee Eee - 25 |- 
15 and 16 years_--.....-|..---- . 02 5 ee See . 3 |. 
Sanitary supplies_......----- 12 and under 15 years_|_..-.-- . 8 2 . | ee ieee Se 
15 and 16 years_-......|..---- . 07 4 | oa Ee  ) = 
Dees... tk. ee 4 and under 8 years.__| .01/ .0l 1 1 1} 1.00 | 1.25 | 2 
12 and under 15 years.| .01 | .03 1 1 1 | 1.00 | 3.00; 5.1 
=e Caeageenn| co] | ot] it] tre) cB 
Hand and purses_....--_. Inder 4 years._..._._- « 1 1 . +15 I 
4and under 8 years...| .09| .02 7 8 9,113) .2B, .44 
8 and under 12 years__| .06/| .02 5 5 6}1.20} .50; «42 
12 and under 15 years_| .04| .0 4 4 4/1.00; .80; .v 
15 and 16 years_-_.-... -0 | .0 8 Q 9/ 1.00) 1.03; 1.0 
P53 NIE ee ee Under 4 years.........|.---.-.- (4) 1 . § PR eet - 10 }------ 
4 and under 8 years---}-.---- - 02 6 6 |------]------ j +32 |------ 
8 and under 12 years- _|-....- - 06 8 __ 2 Sarat awe .2oee 4----- 
12 avd under 15 years_|_..... . 04 3 SRG RIE | 1.00 |-.---- 
15 smd 16 years.......-j...-.. . 08 2 Oe tek eee j------ 


1 Less than 1 cent. 
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TABLE 9—AVERAGE QUANTITY OF AND EXPENDITURE FOR CLOTHING FOR 
CHILDREN, BY AGE GROU PS—Continued 


Girls—Continued 






























































All — Families purchasing 
-er- Articles | Average ex- 
P —- yy purchased | penditure 
Article ge group num- ex-_ |\Num-|Num- , 
arti- | Pe2d- ber of | ber of 
cles iture | fam- | chil- Aver- Per 
ver | per ilies | dren |Num-| age | Per aeth- 
Ps pond fam- ber | per | child ae 
oz ily child 
an | | 
Cleaning, pressing, and re- | 8 and under 12 years--|__..._ $0.06 | 4 _ RES adage $1. 44 |.___.- 
pairing. 12 and under 15 years__|.____- -— se ee Mees | See 
15 and 16 years_.___--- Re zt law | eae, ede | eee 
Infants’ wear (not specified | | 
above): 
ee ne Under 4 years......-.- 0.03 | .02 1 1) 3) 3.00} 1.60} $0.53 
Underwaists._......----- Under 4 years.....---- .18 | .04 6 $i - | 3.00} .70) 23 
4.and under 8 years__-| .06| .01 3 3/ 6/200] .35] .18 
; 8 and under 12 years__| .02/! (}) 1 | 21 2/1.00] .20 20 
Other infants’ wear- --- -- ij gb eee Eee . 29 5 of RE Sebo tee 4 86 i....... 
Other CGI. wit osncccnes Under 4 years... ......|.....- .10 7 | Biiconwee Bete 3 ee 
4 and under 8 years-_-_|__-__- . 08 4 _ 2p eee Se f 
8 and under 12 years__|_-___- . 02 3 ee eee L 2 2 
12 and under 15 years_|-_--_--- . 01 1 i A Breet ees ~ ) 
SO-oml 16 Fears... tect . 01 1 D jadcueedsecacs ie. ae 
Total, girls’ clothing...| Under 4 years...__.-.-|___._- a ee EASE REE AIO Gb ok RRS. 
4 and under 8 years--_|_.___- 14. 38 te. cs SRE Peres oak See Siena | mete 
8 and under 12 years__|_.___- 16. 01 |....-- SRR AERIS. Aesth DR ine 2 
12 and under 15 years_|__._-- _ RES Reeves SURE ORS Sari RS: TAR So 
55 ie 86 FOO... och ois _ 2. SORE, ME eo eee Seen | eet SC 
1 Less than | cent. 
Housing Expenses 


THE oe occupied by these families have been classified into 
single houses, flats, and apartments. A single house is a house occu- 
pied by one family only. A flat is a building in which each family 
occupies one whole floor, each flat usually having a separate entrance. 
An apartment is a building having living quarters for several families 
with two or more families to a floor and usually a common entrance. 
The majority of the families covered in the study (61) were living 
in 1-family houses, 32 families in flats, and 7 in apartments. 

Living rooms, bedrooms, and kitchens are counted in the number 
of rooms in these homes, but bathrooms, pantries, attics, and cellars 
are not. The kitchen has been included because this room, in the 
homes of the working-class families, often serves as a dining room 
and sitting room as well as a room for the preparation of the family 
meals. In this study, 22 families had dining room and kitchen com- 
bined, 3 families had living room and dining room combined,! while 
another family had living room, dining room, and kitchen combined. 

Table 10 presents a picture of the construction and equipment of 
the dwellings Saad, both rented and owned. Among the con- 
veniences reported by these families, bathrooms warrant special 
comment. This convenience was reported by 72 families. 
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TABLE 10.—CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT OF DWELLINGS 




















— 
Type of dwelling 
Item ——— 
House Flat Apartment 
aE See eee 61 32 
Average number of rooms per family_..._._.___________- 4.8 4.6 
Average number of persons per family_______._________- 4.5 4.4 
Type of construction: 
ee te 59 31 
a Ss Oe ae eg ee 2 1 
Interior: 
SERIE Sia ord od. Re gee Oe i eeoge a eee ne 49 32 
cS ee yee sl eee eee | ee”. Se 
Rooms in addition to living rooms: 
RR EAE es i eee ee ee 14 () a 
re a a en gt oe ae 33 ee 
NR a a Sn he ce 27 23 
Rc Pees bect ee pier nee coe oe a a ee 39 26 
Sanitation: 
I, No ene oon an coen 58 32 
ee eae 33 25 
pee Weeds, ta yard... ......................... 25 15 
Water-closet— 
REE Sa ee ene SRN ae 49 30 
ek a eS Se ay ene ema Ble 12 - ee 
Geenuny mammary tubé................. .......... 20 12 
RN File et ER POE ee See eae MA AD CONTE 58 32 
A OA ae re 51 | 31 | 











Table 11 shows the number of families living in rented dwellings, 
the average size of the families, the number of rooms per family, 
the number of families living in dwellings having a specified number of 
rooms, and the average rent paid during the year. For the families 
living in apartments and flats, the cost of heat was included in the 
rent in 7 cases and the light in 2 instances. In order to include these 
families in the housing and the fuel and light tables, it was necessary to 
estimate the cost of heat anf light and deduct this amount from the 
rent. These estimates were based on the cost of heat and light to 
other families who occupied flats and apartments of the same number 
of rooms and the same type of heating system. The rent of a garage 
was included in the house rent of 18 families. 

The cost of rent for the families occupying rented homes averaged 
$394.03 for the 29 families living in houses, $381.64 for the 32 families 
living in flats, and $425.76 for the 7 families living in apartments. 
The average for all rentals was $391.47. 


TABLE 11.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES LIVING IN RENTED DWELLINGS WITH SPECIFIED 
NUMBER OF ROOMS, AND AVERAGE ANNUAL RENT 























Type of dwelling 
Item 
House Flat Apartment 
Number of families_...................... SESE ee ee ae 29 32 7 
Average number of a i I iii os 46 4.4 4.4 
Average rooms per D ctbsdceasnidde cdawcnensccodenes 4.7 4.6 4.1 
Number of families occupying dwellings having— 
ESTE RES LE OSS FS RRC EE ee 1 
ac eg A RE SR ES Sa i et Ppa Mel SSR OE EAR Mak Ne 2  ) Sapte 
IS ie tens oi neg sdindeidva daa antebianed 9 14 3 
PIII nin dX cntictiancs cnependiinwindseahieibmnulesmadiann tibia 15 ll 3 
RE theists tao cciniininaicewiedibal>wniieimweweten 3 _f BES aoe 
EERE EE SE INTE LS: ERATE RT 19 26 7 
PENN. x oc ew eet muneesciebeescesne 23 30 7 
Ae ee equipped for heating - - ...._. 3.1 3.8 3.9 
verage ren year— 
a diane Shier amie Wik $394. 03 $381. 64 $425. 76 
EERIE ar Acicae reac alee-er i Map wong ean mma 84. 64 83. 08 102. 77 
EE ii mincindmbsviidepadaatnecdwnndmepcianenaod 86. 57 86. 61 96. 14 
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The housing payment for the 32 families purchasing their homes 
was $512.10 per family, distributed as follows: 


cnn wgaiguewatashuthoadsuamesu $233. 90 
I ic pa sn id cpr i nl beggin dab 137. 05 
aie ee ti as 2s tink ana eae a ghia Nas elimkmckiel pig Gada as eee 79. 39 
i i kb Se abcd ce alas alba pied 4. 53 
De anes SOO VONRONON ok tle 42. 12 
Cede ons bowekeck week an leew ede eileen 8. 05 
NG th ai idle aay anddesainbeiabatink sabe wa waca selena 7. 06 

es ial inca dh oe 512. 10 
Rental value of owned home______._______________-__-- 375. 31 
Payments above rental value of owned home_-_-________- 136. 79 


It will be observed that the average rental value of these owned 
homes was $375.31, as compared with $391.47—the rent paid by 
the families that rented. These families thus not only paid the 
equivalent of a rental charge but paid in addition an average of 
$136.79 on their homes. This latter sum may be regarded as repre- 
senting savings and has been so treated in balancing the several 
budgets. 

The number of persons per family for the home-owning families 
averaged 4.4 and the average number of rooms was 4.8, as compared 
with an average of 4.6 rooms per family reported by the renting 
families. Regarding the number of rooms in the owned homes, 13 
families lived in dwellings of 5 rooms, 8 in 4 rooms, 7 in 6 rooms, and 
3 in 3 rooms, while 1 family lived in a 7-room house. Twenty of 
the 32 owned homes had bathrooms and 26 had inside water-closets. 
The number of rooms equipped for heating averaged 3.4 for the 
families owning their homes. 


Housing Characteristics 


Preceding tables have shown the average cost and average con- 
ditions of housing among the 100 families covered by this survey. 
The average, however, is to some extent an abstraction, and for 
the purpose of visualizing better the housing of these families the 
med se characteristics of the housing situation have been 
isolated as well as possible, bringing out the fact that the homes 
of the great majority of these 100 families tend toward a definite 
“‘type,”’ which is fairly representative of the group as a whole and 
which is subject to quite precise description. 

Thus, the ‘‘typical” house of these 100 families may be described 
as having the characteristics listed below: 

(1) The family occupies a separate house or a whole floor in a 2- 
family house. most all of the buildings, other than the 7 apart- © 
ment buildings included, were detached frame structures (86 detached, 
5 semidetached, 2 row), this being the type prevailing in Detroit. 

(2) The house has four or five rooms and bath, all plastered. 
There were 34 houses with 4 rooms, 42 with 5 rooms; only 16 with 
more than 5 rooms and only 8 with less than 4 rooms. Attics, pantries, 
cellars were frequent but not typical. : : 

(3) The house is equipped with bathroom, inside toilet, running . 
water inside (65 had hot running water), kitchen sink, and sewer 
connection (stationary laundry tubs were frequent but not typical). 


i 
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(4) All rooms have outside exposure and there are no dark roo): <. 
(5) The house has one room or more per person. (This was {)) 
situation in 77 of the 100 houses.) The usual arrangement of » 4 
or 5 rooms house for 4 or 5 persons, consisting of husband, wife, s:( 
2 or 3 children, consists of 2 bedrooms, a living room or a living-dinir¢ 
room, and a kitchen or a kitchen-dining room. | 
(6) The house faces an improved street, with street lights (oly 
15 families lived on unimproved streets). _ 
(7) The house has individual stoves, with half of the rooms equipped 
for heating. Central heating, all the rooms being heated, is frequen 
but in the minority (44 families). The averages for all rented dwe'l- 
ings were: Average rooms per family, 4.6; average number of rooiis 
equipped for heating, 3.5. 
(8) The house is rented. Of the 100 families, 68 were renting, 
while 32 were acquiring ownership at the time of the study. 


Expenditure for Fuel and Light 


Tue cost of fuel and light depends upon the type of house as we'! 
as the type of heating plant. This class of expense includes cou, 
coke, wood, gas, kerosene, electricity, matches, and candles. 

A general distribution of the several items of fuel and light over 
all of the 100 families regardless of the number of families using 
these articles, results in the following averages: 


TABLE 12.—AVERAGE CONSUMPTION AND EXPENDITURE OF FUEL AND LIGI) 
FOR 100 FAMILIES 








Unit | Average con- A verage « 
sumption penditurs 


Item 








ee ee eee 











Average number of rooms per family - ---.--..-.---.----}_-----------.--- ‘yg Caine Sa 
Average annual cost of heat and light per room_---_-____- 2 











Anthracite coal was somewhat of a luxury for these families, as o1!\ 
18 used it. For these 18 families the average quantity was 3.2 tons, 
at a cost of $14.81 per ton. Bituminous att and coke were use 
principally, most of it having been purchased from the Ford Moto: 
Co. at less than market prices. For the 81 families using bituminou- 
coal, the amount used averaged 5.1 tons at a cost of $8.47 a ton ani 
for the 29 families using coke, the amount used averaged 4.5 tons «1 
a cost of $7.94 a ton. 

It was necessary to estimate the weight of the wood used by these 
families. For the most part it was kindling wood, composed of sticks. 
slabs, blocks, etc., and sold by the load. It also was in most case: 
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obtained from the employing company at less than market prices. 
\Vood was used by only 33 families and averaged $4.83 per family. 

The average quantity of gas used by 88 families in this study was 
32.5 thousand cubic feet, costing $25.78. Although chiefly used for 
cooking, seme gas was used for heating water during the summer 
months. One family used electricity for cooking, 2 families used coal 
and wood for cooking, while 9 families used kerosene only. 

Electricity was used by all of the 100 families and averaged 407.6 
kilowatt-hours per family, at an average cost of $20.43 per year. The 
average cost of lighting per room per year for all families was $4.38. 
Bulbs are replaced free by the electric light company. 

The total cost of fuel and light combined was $103.20 per family for 
the entire group of 100 families, and constituted 6 per cent of all 
expenditures. 

The average annual cost of fuel and light per room was $22.15. 
The winters in Detroit are usually cold and considerable fuelisrequired 
for heating, but personal family preferences as to the quantity of heat 
and light constitute a considerable factor in the cost of fuel. Some 
of the families kept their rooms very warm during the winter months 
on account of the small children, while others practiced economy in 
fuel and light even to the extent of being uncomfortable. 

Cost of various fuels used for heating, cooking, and lighting ez- 
clusively—Most of the families covered by the study did not and could 
not apportion among heating, lighting, and cooking the exact amount 
of fuel used as the same fuel was used for more than one purpose, or 
several t of fuel were used in combination. In a limited number 
of cases, however, such apportionment was possible, and these in- 
stances are shown in Table 13. This table gives the quantity and cost 
of heating exclusively by separate types of coal, of cooking exclusively 
by gas and kerosene, and of lighting exclusively by electricity. While 
the number of households represented in certain cases is small, the 
results are believed to be fairly representative. 


TABLE 13,—QUANTITY AND COST OF FUEL FOR HEATING, FOR COOKING, AND FOR 




















LIGHTING 
— Fue! used 
; ber of A verage 
Item fami- cost 
lies Unit Amount 
Heating exclusively: 
Anthracite coal_._-.......-. eae | AEE SLO ey eres ea sete a Te 4.1 $61. 63 
LS icin hiieie nse cknepeckaauecsKes °° ae een. ~ 6. 2 52. 71 
Rah cebcduginnenccencvusensscnipencccswsscessct’ SP Eseel Sen 6.3 50. 20 
Cooking exclusively: 
a: | 73 1,000cu.ft| 349 27.61 
es 9 SS NS aC iaipaelcaas ee | 9 | Gallon... - 123. 6 22. 83 
Ligueny Geeeneenn: monetary... ee | 99 a a 404.4 20. 27 
| our, 
| 
8 | 








Expenditures for Furniture and House Furnishings 


THE ANNUAL expense for this purpose for all families averaged 
$88.55, or 5.2 per cent of all expenditures. In considering this item — 
it should be remembered that these were established families and 
hence not many were buying much new equipment. 
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Only the amounts paid during the year were reported for furniture 
and house furnishings purchased on the installment plan. The valie 
of these purchases is discussed under ‘‘ Installment buying,” page 51. 

In 11 families the amounts spent were exceptionally low, being less 
than 2 per cent of the total expenditures, and in 6 of these cases less 
than 1 per cent. 

In 12 families the expenditures represented new investments rather 
than replacement of old articles; in these cases the amount spent 
ranged from 9 to 23 per cent of the total expenditures of these families. 
These investments included stoves, washing machines, radios, aid 
pianos. In every case except one, these articles were bought on the 
installment plan. 

Of the 36 families owning radios, 14 purchased them in 1929 and 
expended an average of $44.71. Four families expended $105.31 
each on pianos, 2 expended $17 each on phonographs, and 17 families 
expended an average of $51.90 on washing machines. 

Table 14 shows the average quantity and expenditure for all the 
families of the study as well as tor the families which purchased the 
various items of furniture and house furnishings. 


TABLE 14,—QUANTITY OF AND EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY FOR FURNITURE AND 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS IN ONE YEAR 























Average, all families Average, families purchasing 
Article Number | Expendi- es Number | Expendi-} Cos: 
of articles} ture per ber of articles| ture per per 
per family y perfamily| family | article 
EE EE ee ae ee ee eT Pe 0.3 $3.01 | 16 1.6 $18.78 | $11.5 
og a nr: . 02 . 09 2 1.0 4. 49 4 49 
Linoleum rugs and linoleum _ _____.____________- | 4 2. 90 28 1.3 10. 36 8. 06 
Suites: 
| EER LEE EL PR Se ae Cae a .% 3. 80 7 3.0 54. 30 18. 10 
SEES SR SE ey ence eee .4 2. 37 7 5.9 | 33. 82 77 
es ea ok ain sci ep wianen oan 4. 62 6 a8 | 76. 92 25. fA 
ESE STR age 4 ee ae See ea .6 1. 48 19 29 | 7. 80 2. 65 
te Ue ESTERS Ee ne oO a . 36 6 1.0 | 6. 04 6. 04 
Couches, davenports, sofas, and settees__.________ S| 2.91 9 6 | 32. 28 32. 28 
Bureaus, chiffoniers, and dressing sa0Ies . . .....- . 04 . 63 4 1.0 | 15. 87 15. 87 
Bookcases and magazine racks. __._____________- . O01 . 01 1 1.0 | 1.00 1.00 
ERAT cake puikesesdcmaidakomiseoe se ecaaed ae oe . 38 16 Li | 2. 36 2.10 
Se CORRE EE Sa eee aE a .19 6 ES | 3. 10 2. 66 
Pictures, frames, and other ornaments. ________- ai . 40 9 1.4 4. 48 3. 10 
Sideboards, buffets, and china closets. __.______- .O1 .10 1 1.0 10. 00 10. 00 
I om 1. 64 17 1.1 9. 66 9. 12 
i sila dieanntnmipcetetth dione nts «oat os 1.17 13 10 | 9. O1 9.0 
ea ae chek cinta hihie ae aencwe im 3. 21 22 2 1 14. 58 13. 36 
eens a . 24 7 2.6 | 3. 50 1. 36 
en ecacucedacaaad .6 1.79 28 ae 6. 39 3. 0% 
NO a et ee a . 48 9 1.4 5. 31 3.4 
GY SE EES RES IN eg a 2.1 2. 51 56 3.7 4. 48 1. 21 
SN a i a aN 2. 6 . 93 46 5.6 2. 02 . 36 
Nee ee os cies cucedeus .3 . 89 28 12 3.17 2. AY 
Sees Oe wemnwere... .. .. .. 2... --.-. 2... 12.6 1.79 88 14.3 2. 04 14 
wen, wre, epoca, Ge... 2.0 . 35 25 8.2 1.40. mY 
me, ee ON SNOES | oo 5. e eS 6. 12 25 ki 24.47 | 22. 66 
Fireless, waterless, and pressure cookers. --_-_-_-_--- . 02 ey 2 1.0 8. 25 | 8. 25 
RRR S ES Na ETE Se a . 02 a 2 1.0 13.50; 13.0 
Kitchen utensils (pots, pans, etc.)__._.._..__..-- 2.4 .97 7 a2 1, 32 | . 41 
aS a dee A a aa on 2. 50 ll 1.0 Zeave; 22.73 
PI ile, ot oe oe ce cet dee Z% 1. 20 93 2.3 1. 29 | . 57 
Carpet sweepers and vacuum cleaners. __._____-_- <7 . 42 5 1.0 8. 40 &. 40 
Mit a eg he, UG ite Anas DEE Gas oeubcbace 6 -40 42 1.5 . 95 . 64 
nL, NNO es ode ie ho soek nw koko «3 49 27 1.2 1, 82 1. 44 
nl Oe Se ae npc dk 10 5 | 2. 06 | 1.71 
SEE COM TT EET DOR LETE LTS 2 .07 4 7.5 1. 69 | 2B 
I ino ieos . b stk a coke ccd 4.7 1. 29 73 6.5 1.77 | 27 














1Consists of davenport and 2 chairs in each suite. 

? Consists of 1 suite of table, 6 chairs, buffet, and china closet; 1 suite of table, 6 chairs and buffet; 1 suite of 
table, 2 chairs, and buffet; 4 suites of table and 4 chairs. 

3 Consists of 1 suite of bed, dresser, chifforobe, and 1 chair; 3 suites of bed, dresser, and chifforobe; | suite 
of 2 beds and chifforobe; 1 suite of bed and dresser. 
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TapLe 14.—QUANTITY OF AND EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY FOR FURNITURE AND 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS IN ONE YEAR—Continued 


























Average, all families Average, families purchasing 
Article Number | Expendi- ail Number |Expendi-| Cost 
of articles} ture per ber of articles} ture per per 
per family; family perfamily| family | article 
ie Se ne ee eee eee 0.3 $0. 07 4) 8.5 $1. 65 $0. 19 
ities oer on new sayapnees 1.3 67 | 69 | 1.9 . 98 . 52 
Electrical appliances, toasters - ........----------| . 03 . 03 3 1.0 1. 06 1.06 
Lamps, electric bulbs, and lamp shades - -------- | .8 . 68 31 2.6 2.19 . 84 
Radios, eo a wiles dpianewiraigsh aoe emena amas ae 6. 26 14 1.0 44. 71 44.71 
Radios, upkeep - .-...---.------------------------].------.-- 109) 13 |-------.-- 8. 37 |.-...-.. 
ee inc eonnaghiebownd . 04 4. 21 4 | 1.0 105.31 | 105. 31 
ee es ee pene es . 02 . 34 2 1.0 17.00 17. 00 
ee Sl kc 8 eee eal ae teneee . 45 Cf Seen > ses 
Other musical instruments, cost _..........------ -O1 05 1 | 1.0 5. 00 5. 00 
Other musical instruments, upkeep - ------.-----]---------- .10 fd IED SHINS yearn 
Wigner ken oes tee .4 . 35 7 | 5.9 4.99 . 85 
Screens, window and door-..-.........-...------ 5 . 36 14 | 3.8 2. 58 . 68 
Curtains, draperies, portiéres, and sofa pillows - - 3.4 3. 11 59 | 5.7 5. 27 -92 
Laundry utensils: 
ee ha ca conwaeavehoc res cate Re . 08 5} 1.2 1. 67 1:39 
le acrid wnGtepanieds Ee ee ee . 24 7 1.0 3. 49 3. 49 
Ns Siiiale eo xc cme eee icn nw amd wae a 15 20 1.1 . 76 . 69 
EE. Pithlicecsdsacacadiedhaasasssees . 02 09 2 1.0 4. 50 4. 50 
EE AE ee ee Oe ne ene ae - ai 6 1.0 3. 42 3. 42 
Washiue miaonines ._..............-...-=.... 2 8. 82 17 1.0 51. 90 51. 90 
er os OS oe tai sece 6.3 12 15 41.7 . 80 .02 
Trunks, traveling bags, and suitcases - ___.-.-.-- - 01 aD 1 1.0 12. 00 12. 00 
TO0e Es ons oo Sa cas eee 5.0 5. 16 89 5.6 5. 80 1.04 
Baby carriages and gocarts-_---.-----..----.----- . 04 . 69 4 1.0 17. 30 17. 30 
NT eo i aim acncebee <a 2. 12 10 1.0 21.17 21.17 
Other furniture and furnishings -_............._.}.-..-_.--- 73 <a eee > 2 
OU ae iS fecwtcasivane OG Fi hc Ee 




















Expenditure for Life Insurance 





LIFE insurance, in various forms, was carried by 87 of the 100 fam- 


ilies schedules. 
in Table 15. 


TABLE 15.—LIFE INSURANCE CARRIED BY FAMILIES STUDIED 


The average insurance amounts and costs are shown 








Item 





Amount of life insurance carried 


‘ASIII ns al re che ae es pel ee ene 


| Average for 
ATTAgG | fanlies 
Pr carrying in- 
| families surance 
| 1 $2, 076. 1 $2, 386. 00 
59.1 68. 01 





! These figures are based on detailed reports of 78 families. 


The amounts of the insurance premium paid by 


carrying life insurance were distributed as follows: 
TaBLE 16._INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID BY FAMILIES CARRYING INSURANCE 





Amount of premium paid 





Under $25 a year 
$25 and under $50 a year 








and under $75 a year__._-...----------- 

5 and under $100 a year___.._._---------- 
100 and under $125 a year__..------------- 
$125 and under $250 a year_...........----- 


wot BRan 


Families paying 
classified amount 
of premium 


Number 


Per cent 
of total 
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the 87 families 





44 


There were 6 families which reported 2 or more policies per pe: .:,, 
Three families, with 4 persons in each family, had 8 policies }, 
One family of 4 persons had 10 policies. 
persons had 12 policies, and another of the same number of per.) 
The premiums in these families ranged from $5 
to $125.62 and the amounts of insurance from $1,873 to $4,555. 

One family, consisting of husband, wife, and three small child): 
7, 5, and 3 years old, respectively, living on an income of $1,882 s))..;;; 
12 per cent of their total annual outlay in insurance premiums. 


family. 


had 13 policies. 


UnpeEx this head are included street-car, bus, and suburban comm: iit- 
ing fares for the husband to and from work, for the children to sn 
from school, and for other purposes, such as shopping by the wife. 

. The large area covered by the city of Detroit and its suburbs mice 
it necessary for most of the employees to ride to and from work. 
Operations carried on at the Highland Park plant of the Ford Motu; 
Co. were transferred to the River Rouge plant as rapidly as possi!)| 
during 1929. Due to this change, the distance to and from work \\ x; 
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Street-Car and Bus Fares 


materially increased for many of the workingmen. 


The distance from home to factory, together with the time require 
to get to work, is given in Table 17. 


distance to the factory averaged 8.2 miles. 





One family |: 


Considering all families, | he 
Thirty-six families }i\ «4 
less than 5 miles from the factory, 25 lived 5 but less than 10 miles. 
24 lived 10 but less than 15 miles, 13 lived 15 but less than 20 miles, 
-and 2 families lived 20 miles from the husband’s working place. 


TaBLE 17.—TRANSPORTATION OF HUSBAND FROM HOME TO FACTORY, CLASSI} /! 
BY MODE, DISTANCE, AND TIME REQUIRED 








s 


Mode of transportation 





BN 5:1: cs nancial eee aeiaesiiy aoa plese 





Automobile_-__-_--- 


Street car and bus 


Distance from home to factor 


























Time required Un- | 5and 4 BA 
der 5 ander under under 
miles | mafies | 15 
miles | miles 
' Under 30 minutes__________- 4) See Se 
30 and under 60 minutes__..| 14) 4) 1 j_-_.--|------ 
60 and under 90 minutes__-__/_..._. 4 4 
90 to 105 minutes__.........- RRA 1 9 
Under 30 minutes___.___.__. 7 | 2 Sean Cees eee 
30 and under 60 minutes_____ 1 | 2 ' a ( a 
60 and under 90 minutes_____|...... ______ 2 
EES TET TEE KS 
Under 30 minutes-_____._____ 3 __ 2 SE Sea 
30 and under 60 minutes _-_ 1 3 i Bey 
CO ae wie Ge meites. ....t.... <j} e-- 
. “RST AT, ee RES Ree Se 
Under 30 minutes..___....-- EMR, ARES). BOERS ES,) Sapo 
30 ane wader oy mentee... 1... 
€0 and under 90 minutes__-__j...___|_..___ 2 a 
90 to 105 minutes__._......._j-..-..|.....- ji . =o 
Under 30 minutes_____._.._- | = ees BORE as Se 
30 and under 60 minutes_____ 3 Se Ce See ee 
60 and under 90 minutes__-._/......}....._j...-..j|...... 
A ERIC SEU Se: SS Se See Se 
Varying periods_........._.- 13 15 | She 
GE EMS Ca ee ee 36| 25 | 4 | 13 











1 Used various modes of transportation at different times of the year requiring varying periods of ti. 
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The number of car and bus rides taken by these families over the 
jeriod of the year, and the cost thereof, are shown in Table 18. The 
-egular cash fare for adults on the street cars was 6 cents, or 9 tickets 
for 50 cents. Bus fares were variable, ranging from 10 to 25 cents. 


TABLE 18.—EXPENDITURF OF FAMILIES FOR STREET CAR AND BUS FARES 




















All families | Families purchasing 
Item | aS ake Sa 

Average Average | ,, | Average 
number of jexpenditure} — expenditure 
| rides per family | ) per family 
i A Se nS os ea oatmeal ewok 404. 4 $32. 10 | 89 | $36. 07 
Sigel I sc 2s oo = eke ss ee selewead 21.7 1. 26 8 | 15. 76 
CRT Tse ion occas cncenkoe eeu oe | 60. 4 4. 04 92 | 4. 39 
P| EC ea a te GAA ST 486. 5 wind soe Ix wie satis siensaieiae 

} } 











Expenses of Sickness 


Tue cost of sickness includes the cost of physician, surgeon, 
oculist, medicine, nurse, hospital, dentist, and eyeglasses. The 
average cost of all of these items for the 100 families included in 
this study was $64.23, the distribution by items being shown in Table 
19, to which is added also the expenditure incident to a death in 
one family. | 


TABLE 19.—CHARACTER OF EXPENDITURES INCIDENT TO SICKNESS AND DEATH 





























Families having specified 
expenditure 
| — ex- 
Steen | penditure | - 
| perfamily | Ay 
or erage ex- 
(all families) Number penditure 
| per family 
en 1 
eae Se | $38. 17 82 | $46. 55 
NS a a i ae ok by oe eee 8. 99 99 | 9. 08 
PRG bi dbstebiakd<cdeus-.—. 55. J webbddan seule beeen . 40 2 | 20. 00 
(| aS Re RRR RE SES Ss 4. 80 7 | 68. 57 
_ eee GEM ES 10. 74 | 62 | 17. 32 
Be a a ee i os ce. nce et 1. 13 | 12 9. 41 
a ee - cise Secu toed a oe eae 
# 
A rd i ae 


- 50 | 1 | 50. 00 
| } 








In addition to the averages shown above, it is of interest to note 
that in 19 of these families serious illnesses occurred in which the 
cost was over $100 during the year. 

The death of a child occurred in one family and the birth of a 
child in seven other families. In two of these families doctor bills 
were still owing at the end of the year. 

Expenditure for dental work was incurred by 62 families. This 
work was probably neglected in many of the 38 other families, due 
to lack of funds or ignorance of the value of dental care. The cost 
of this service for 29 of these 62 families was less than $10. In one 
case the dentist bills amounted to $42, for five other families they 
averaged $63, and another family spent $90 for the care of teeth. 
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Twelve families bought eyeglasses, averaging $9.41 per family 
In eight families the cost was less than $10, in one family it was $14. 
in another $15, and two families spent an average of $22.50. 

Table 20 shows the distribution of health expense for these families. 


TABLE 20.—CLASSIFIED EXPENDITURE OF 100 FAMILIES FOR PHYSICIAN, SURGEQV)\ 
MEDICINE, NURSE, HOSPITAL, DENTIST, AND EYEGLASSES 





| Average || | Averave 
| Number | expendi- || Number | expen 
of families) ture per || of families} ture pe: 
|. family | | famil, 





Expenditure class Expenditure class 








Under $25 

$25 and under $50 
$50 and under $75 
$75 and under $100 
$100 and under $125 
$125 and under $150 
$150 and under $175 
$175 and under $200 


214.0%) 


1 | 
Er 239. (4) 


37. 21 || $225 and under $250 

60.92 || $250 and under $275____-_____- Soe een 

86.81 || $275 and under $300 | 280). () 
109. 60 || $300 and over 2{ 305.00 
139. 09 } . 
160. 00 
182. 00 || 


| 
$11. 67 || $200 and under $225____- sé ia 





bono cr en = oo 








Unit costs —It was not possible to get unit costs of medical services 
for any considerable number of families. A few instances where this 
information was available are probably fairly indicative of such 
costs. 

Thus, for a considerable number of families physicians’, surgeons’, 
and hospital charges were reported as follows: Office cases, $2, per 
visit; house calls, $3 per visit; obstetrical cases, $50, $55, and $57; 
goiter operation, $150; appendix operation, $150; tonsillectomy, $35; 
use of operating room at hospital, $15 to $18; hospital pay ward with 
two to six beds, $24.50 to $28 per week, including room and board, 
general nursing, ordinary dressings and medication. 

Dentist charges reported were as follows: Extraction, $1; one 
crown, $6 ; two fillings at $3 each; and one filling at $1. . 

As regards eyeglasses, there was one report of a $6 charge for two 
lenses; one of $8.50 for two lenses; and one of $20 for a finished pair 
of spectacles, including examination. Inquiry at opticians indicated 
the usual charge for a pair of spectacles, with spherical or compound 
lenses, was from $11.50 to $16.50. 

The following list gives the prevailing unit costs at retail drug stores 
of a few medicines of general use: 

nS ER eR aS ee $0. 10 
Aspirin, 5 grains, per dozen ‘ 
Castor oil, 2 ounces 

Quinine pills, 2 grains, per dozen 

Liquid prescription, 2 ounces 

Liquid prescription, 4 ounces 

Capsule prescription, 3 grains, per dozen 


School Expenses 


Mosr of the 100 families scheduled had some school expenses as 
shown in some detail in Table 21. It was impracticable to obtain 
unit costs for these items. Detroit has free public schools. 
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TABLE 21.—SCHOOL EXPENSES 























Families having specified 
expenditur 
Se st ° 
expenditure 
ws per family Average 
(all families) Number expenditure 
per family 
; Se © eke 2 

en Fn ee aeemanacpes en SRT A hem ao SE I $2. 44 16 $15. 26 
Books. .-.--------------- 2$ 0d he 26 0O S04 Sew es chee es esos opes | 1. 50 25 6. 01 
Other_..-~-----2-<400-----0-----+-- were eo oo eo -- 2.47 74 3. 34 
Tas ea a et nS ee oe Sie ees ok aaa: RGM Sis Cas ooulee sua ee 














Expenditures for Cleaning Supplies 


ALTHOUGH two of the families covered made at home a large part 
of the soap used for laundry purposes, household cleaning supplies 
may be regarded as an unavoidable form of expenditure. The 
expenditures for this purpose are shown in Table 22. 


TABLE 22,—EXPENDITURE FOR CLEANING SUPPLIES 























Families having specified 
| expenditure 
See 
Item Bai. ge er 
| Jo family Average 
| (all families) | Number expenditure 
per family 
| 
— ——- | 
| | a aes sa Mabilotidesamescb sist ok an aeaeecee See $8. 00 99 $8. 08 
Ry id os ation eewmndamemnbetayeaee 7.09 96 7. 38 
Other Chane MIINNOO Sk. oc one ew cnn nncs aan ere 1. 55 75 2. 07 
, | SS SRR REMRPE ck abies, MA Mnphad nec Ft | ee, Se | PRE ee 
| 








The number of bars of laundry soap used by the families for whom 
this information was reported varied from 52 to 208 per year, the 
large majority using 104 bars a year, or 2 per week. The unit cost 
ranged from 3% to 8 cents per bar according to weight and kind of 
soap, and also according to whether purchases were made in large or 


small quantities. 
Barber Expenses 


CLOsE economy was practiced by several families in the case of 
barber work, the children’s hair cutting and at times the father’s 
being done at home. All families, however, reported some expendi- 
ture for this item, the average per family being $12.37 per year. 

The usual unit expenditure for the husband’s hair cut was 50 cents. 
Most of the husbands shaved themselves, but when done at the barber 
shop the customary unit cost was 25 cents. A few wives had their 
hair trimmed at barber shops, the customary reported unit cost being 
we cents. Very few wives of the families studied patronized beauty 
shops. 

Miscellaneous Expenses 


Witn few exceptions the items listed here as miscellaneous may 
be regarded as the ‘‘optional”’ items in the family budget. Many of 
them are, of course, essential to a well-rounded budget, but no in- 
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dividual item can be so regarded. Thus, recreation of some kind j. 
highly desirable for every one, but whether this is secured by me: \). 
of an automobile, a bicycle, an annual vacation, or playground acti: j- 
ties is largely a matter of individual choice. Again, intellect); 
stimulus is important, but whether this is obtained through boo|s. 
or lectures, or concerts, or evening schools is also largely a matter «{ 
individual choice. 

Radios and musical instruments have been included under furji- 
ture and house furnishings (p. 41), but might well be considered ;. 
being among the optional miscellaneous items. 

The expenditure per family on this group of miscellaneous ite:;), 
was $175.77 per year, or 10.2 per cent of the total budget. By fu, 
the largest single item was for automobile purchase and upkee) 
($76.78). The distribution of these miscellaneous items is shown j), 
detail in Table 23. For many of the items, information regardin« 
quantity purchased and unit costs could not be ascertained. 


TABLE 23.—EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS IN ONE YE \): 






































Families pur- Families jy; 
Aver- chasing | Aver- | chasing 
age ex- : age ex- | 
pendi- pendi- 
Item ture “ Aver- Item fa ag | Aver 
6 @x- ; fami y ny } age ¢ 
(allfam-/Num-| Pendi- \(allfam- Num-| 
ilies) T | ture per | ilies) | ber ture yer 
f famil, 
Aecident insurance____----- $0. 48 4 $12.05 || Music lessons----_---___.---| , 
Personal property insurance -4 8 4.5% |" ree . 08 | 7 
Church and other religious BER RSS Eee ae . 29 | 
organizations_-_-_--...-.--- 9. 62 79 12.17 || Laundry work sent out _ - --| 4.23); 22 19. 23 
Lodges, clubs, and societies_| 1.05 9 11. 67 || Toilet articles_...__.______- 4.66 | 98 475 
I es ee 1. 53 63 2.43 || Toilet preparations--______- | 9.02! 99 1] 
Gifts outside family ----_--- 5. 66 40 i 38 fF ees. . ,. a 43 3.47 
Motion pictures__-_..-.---- 15.55 | 86 i eee... 5............-..- | 206; 19] 10% 
Plays and concerts --------- *. 083 2 De Oe bic aenos ens . 36 1 35. Ws 
ie DN oak 3 3.70 || Automobile, cost__._.-.__-- (aie. 26). 211.13 
Other amusements. ----- —_ . 69 19 3. 63 || Automobile, upkeep - __-_--- | 36. 67 47 78. U2 
ESSERE STM Tae . y 2.86 || Garage rent.i.......__.__-- i ks 6 20. 637 
Vacation (out of city) - ----- 2. 59 7 37.00 || Servant and daywork wages! 1.08 5 21. 5 
Travel (not vacation) - -_--- 3. 32 ll 30. 22 |} Other miscellaneousexpense) 4.17! 79 ( 
EE aoe 12.06 | 100 12. 06 |— 
Magazines and periodicals._' * 1.46 48 3. 04 Total miscellaneous | 
pS TSR re ae 7 | 2. 88 expemse._____.______ 4 oa 
gcc Doe chla Rati wail 1. 63 99 1. 65 








1A verage number of tickets to motion pictures in the 100 families was 33. 

2A verage number of tickets to plays and concerts in the 100 families was 0.1. 

3A verage number of copies of magazines and periodicals in the 100 families was 10.6. 
4A verage number of books purchased in the 100 families was 0.2. 

Church and other religious organizations.—Of the 100 families, 74 
were church supporters, contributing an average of $12.17 during tli 
year. One family contributed $60, the highest by any family, ° 
families $52 each, and 1 family $45.40. Spread over all 100 familic- 
the average expenditure per family was $9.62. 

Gifts outside the family.— This item includes presents made to relatives 
and others and formed an expense for 40 families, whose average outl: 
was $14.15. Gifts to members of the family are counted as ordinar\ 
family expenditures. Gifts in the form of money were sent by sever: 
of these families to relatives in Europe. The money expended fo: 
gifts, averaged over all the 100 families, was $5.66 per family. 

Motion pictures—-The motion-picture expenditures were mad« 
chiefly by the children and practically all were for afternoon perform- 
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ances. There was an average of 33 visits by each of the 100 families, 
the average charge per ticket thus being 16.8 cents. 

Newspapers.—All families took newspapers. Nine families reported 
a daily only, 9 families bought a weekly only, 70 families reported a 
daily and Sunday, 6 families reported a daily and 2 Sunday papers, 
| family reported 2 dailies and 2 Sunday papers, while 5 other families 
bought 1 or 2 papers in addition to the daily and Sunday issues. The 
customary charges for newspapers were 3 cents for the weekday 
editions and 10 cents on Sunday, for individual copies; a slight redue- 
tion was obtained on monthly subscriptions. 

Magazines and periodicals —There were 48 families in this study 
which reported magazines and periodicals. The cost for these families 
averaged $3.04. Public libraries will lend magazines, but it is im- 
possible to state how much these families patronized the public 
library. The average number of copies of magazines and periodicals 
in the 100 families visited was 10.6 and the average cost for the 100 
families was $1.46. 

Books.—Very few books were purchased by these families, the 
average for the year being only one book purchased for each five 
families. 

Tobacco.—No expense for this item was reported by 16 families. 
The cost of tobacco averaged $22.72 for the 84 families reporting it. 
Just how much of this expense was for the husband only was not 
stated. In only one family was it specified that the cost, $6.50 was for 
the use of the wife. The cigarettes purchased usually cost from 12% 
to 15 cents per package of 20. Pipe tobacco cost from 10 to 15 cents 
per box of from 1% to 2 ounces. ¥ 

Laundry work sent out.—The housewives in the majority of these 
families did their own laundry work, but electric washing machines 
were used in 49 of the homes. For the 22 families reporting laundry 
expense, the average amount spent was $19.23. 

Customary steam-laundry charges for selected items were: Men’s 
collars, 5 cents each; men’s shirts, soft cuffs attached, 20 cents each; 
sheets, 9 cents each, and towels, 5 cents each. 

Telephone.—-Only five families reported a telephone in the home. 
Three families paid $31.20 telephone rent per year, one family paid 
$27.80 per year, and the other family paid $15.60 for part of the year. 
The cost of this utility averaged $3.97 for the 43 families reporting 
this expense. Pay-station service was the principal charge entered 
under this heading by 38 families. 

The regular monthly rate for a residence telephone on a 4-party 
line with 65 calls per month, was $2.60. The pay-station call was 
5 cents. 

Automobile.—The automobile is hecoming more and more a part of 
the family equipment for recreation. Forty-seven of these pecs | 
men’s families owned cars. The original purchase price was reporte 
separately from the upkeep of automobiles. Seventeen families pur- 
chased automobiles, new or secondhand, during 1929 and two families 
purchased their cars in 1928 but completed the payments in 1929. 
Upkeep on cars averaged $78.02 for the 47 families reporting this 
expense. 

One family of five persons living on an income of $1,694 purchased 
a car costing $602. Phe automobile expenditure in this case (install- 
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ment payments on car and upkeep) constituted 27 per cent of : 
total expenditures. Fourteen families purchased their cars on the 
installment plan, ranging in price from $135 to $685. Five other 
families bought used cars ranging in price from $25 to $235. These 
cars were not purchased on the installment plan. 

Although 47 families had automobiles, only 8 used them regularly 
to go to and from work while 13 other families used their cars for thi: 
purpose only a part of the time. 

Garage rent.—When a rent contract covered both house and garave. 
no attempt was made to segregate these items. Garage rent for tl. 
six families having a separate rental contract covering this item 
averaged $29.67. 

Servant hire—Only five families reported this expense. Low in- 
comes prohibited servant hire in these homes and helpers were hired 
chiefly for the care of the children and the housework during the illness 
of the wife. The amount expended for servants was relatively sii:l| 
in every instance, averaging $21.56 for the five families reporting it. 


Home Conveniences 


Tue following data regarding the home conveniences enjoyed by tlic 
100 families covered in the survey, while not presenting a very vivit 
picture of the surroundings of these families, do portray in a way 
some of the factors that enter into the standard of living: 


Families having— Number 
Th aio se wig nt enbed ls acm lane deiiek seus ciel eine. | 
a sh na a alee ni miaticiies aang ta 36 
a a atl aaa ie wt be an Gar scar aioe e ome 35 
Sewing machine: 

EELS See ae as SME Ie Cm rnmar ee DURST CINE Ferny ay Ree a ee 75 

a Ee elt hare 5 
Vacuum cleaner 

Ne Na ee an Se peiniteln 2 

Electric. detente suk puke hhee dadewadwewtecededess 19 
I hea Se 6 gt tlie, it te a ie oe sb wkd 5 
a a aE a, da ak cn ok als Nid oh 13 
alia scab aesicnidetaens- dns mm ta he Din v0 ie wide Sew ad oiinlte ene 45 
Washing machine: 

Cie Was, ee Das Se a ee SE Eo 2 

a Oi ee ce in a oko 49 
Electrical appliances 

Ne a a a ne ele 98 

Cee he eine teenie ke wo ab eee sl ao ok s cWim en 4 

a a es see a ins omc dk beaks 6 


The following data present some idea of the appearance of the homes 
of these workingmen: 


Families having— 


Screens: Number 
I i a tee hk ie cw be weep 95 
A a lS 2A cs PS eh Lwin wubibdiglisdslats nas dthowihiee 96 

Wall finish: 

Living room— 
NN os ids gists a cn dpe agra caphnies iebetckacaiaid 7 
sss bikes cake a cegwishh Jo Soloed 1 
Se EE ae a Oe NR RPE Alar SCE oon hae Se ee ee Be EEN 91 
EAE NR GREE AI IEEE 1 
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Families having—Continued. 
Wall finish—Continued. 


Dining room— Number 
TSE GA POINTE SIE PE RAIA IE 11 
I io as kins ocd een eee eee l 
I hae iii Sco s dc as iat cela ait igen liga eee ae 87 
NIN ick oe as at ins dred he me Gn eden alee eae 1 

Rugs: 

SE 5 Snsascpe ov do ny ws sae antes aban tai a ah ae 94 

I 2 cs ns ah so ob asa Sb dr dda ase ost ng a 90 
Pictures on wall: 

a sx yl tsa tr cea ahgs inn ate da lates a a 83 

i rs snd cient i ghd Wetamsae secede ldaey Ginb aetasah aceon 60 
Window shades: 

NL gs cas ch aut ws ee gaa oh da as ee ak Lee 100 

I i. so aac c asikd-w ei egletieb waa aie 99 
Window curtains: 

I ct Sen ase high tie peal is Wo aac aoe aig eae 99 

ass sds ines sah alec ta ati de takin deth decasaicut anata 98 
Window draperies: 

a naka oc-cal as es pci tp Ssh ted tp ad eee 15 

I gone aS 16s ah: dos ata ogee a maa av ane ee 12 
Heat: 

ee a ie cd Sue ws seis ta acs a er so 56 

it ite dint t0s oe gies enh wae mn a eee ada 28 

i cept a abi os Slew sins seed Neti ae alae aia 13 

iin sg acacia alain lig dea aaa 3 


The comparatively large number of modern conveniences shown 
in the above enumerations is interesting, especially for workingmen of 
the wage group to which these families belonged. The washing 
machine, in particular, is a great labor saver and eliminates consider- 
able drudgery, while the vacuum cleaner is another modern con- 
venience that not only makes housework more efficient but also pro- 
vides a new standard of sanitation. 


Installment Buying 


Tue desire of every family is steadily to improve its standard of 
living, and installment buying has developed from this desire. Ad- 
vertisements are constantly urging the public to satisfy their wants 
on the ‘‘easy payment plan.” 

The term ‘installment buying”? means the purchase and delivery 
of an article for which the price is to be paid in fixed portions, at stated 
intervals, and usually with a payment of part of the purchase price at 
the time of taking possession of the goods. 

Articles were being bought on the installment plan by 59 of the 100 
families included in this study. The majority of them, 35, were pay- 
ing on purchases made in 1929. Eleven families were paying inatall- 
ments on articles bought in 1928 and 1929, 10 on 1928 purchases only, 
1 on 1927 purchases only, 1 on 1927 and 1929 purchases, and 1 family 
was still paying on a living-room suite, a dining-room suite, and a 
phonograph purchased in 1925. 

_ Furniture (in either suites or separate articles) and house furnish- 
ings are the commodities most frequently purchased on the install- 
ment plan. The articles of furniture and house furnishings on which 
installment payments were made, by 16 families, were principally 
separate pieces, such as day beds, chairs, refrigerators, dressers, rugs, 
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mattresses, and bed springs, but 13 families were purchasing suite. ,; 
furniture for the living room, dining room, or bedroom. 

Automobiles were the next most popular article bought on ins: \\|]- 
ment, 14 families having purchased them; 13 families were mak ij\- 
installment payments on washing machines. 

Table 24 shows the articles being bought on the installment p).:), 
divided into 11 classifications. Since 25 of these families bows) 
more than 1 commodity during the year, the total number of fami!ir. 
appearing in the table is greater than the number of families maki). 
payments. The table also shows averages of income, expenditii:«. 
cost of articles, and amount paid during the year, as well as jhe 
number ‘of families who still owed money for such items at the cli 
of the year and the average amount remaining due. Unless other- 
wise noted, the furniture purchased consisted of individual pieces. 

Payments made prior to 1929 on articles carried over into 1/24 
are not shown in the table. 


TABLE 24.—AVERAGE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF FAMILIES BUYING ON |\ 
STALLMENT, AVERAGE COST PRICE OF ARTICLE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT PA 











Owing at e: 






































Families reporting | Article purchased A-odl 
4 a Sere rn 
Item Aver Average Average Average | 
Num- tte annual oan” | amount | Number Aver. 
ber ineome | expendi- rice paid dur- jof families amvii:.: 
ture ae ing year 
| 
Furniture (separate pieces) and | 
house furnishings. -_-_____.._____-_- ' 16 | $1, 738.65 | $1, 810. 59 $51. 55 $34. 40 7 $14. 
(SS A Fe | 14 1, 757. 61 1, 859. 76 427. 00 244. 75 9 | 192. 62 
Furniture suites_________- eee 13 1, 712. 28 1, 741. 52 184. 78 73. 97 10 10) 
Washing machines________- St ene 13 1, 692. 25 1, 745. 25 133. 17 48. 22 9 | (4 
ete aS orga pe | 12 1, 665. 98 1, 732. 02 146. 38 44. 83 ll 
a 7] 1, 690. 78 1, 800. 14 44. 61 24. 64 | 6 
Sewing machines____.____________-} 5 | 1,767.40} 1,813.30 94. 00 22. 14 | 3 
Musicalinstruments______________- j 5 1, 672. 77 1, 722. 27 232. 40 89.05 | 5 
Vacuum cleaners .-_._........_.---- 4 1, 706. 01 1, 733. 51 45. 00 10. 00 2 
a l 1, 707. 00 1, 782. 50 35. 98 oie ee 
Husband’s suit _______-_- AA RIES ERT 1 1, 562. 44 1, 803. 91 45. 00 30. 00 ] 
Families paying on one commodity only 
Automobile... 9 | $1, 761.89 | $1,850.89 | $419.78 | $263.94 5 | $19 
Pees Gee ®t 7 1, 718. 00 1, 712. 73 172. 86 88. 36 | 5 | 10j.¢ 
Furniture (separate pieces) and | | 
house furnishings......_______- P 5} 1,753.99 | 1,750.14 73. 79 49. 40 | 2 | }s 
a 4 1, 610. 50 1, 649. 25 183. 75 64. 25 4 li 
RAREST Sete aa eee | 4 1, 673. 94 1, 769. 94 52. 50 23. 50 3 | 2 
Washing machine.________._____ -| 3 1, 735. 67 1, 774. 00 125. 75 45. 00 2 | 7 
Musical instruments ?____..._____- 2 1, 646. 00 1, 713. 00 172. 3 38. 00 2; 134 
EAT SOIC EOee | 34| 1,714.40| 1,750.49| 206.59] 112.44 23 | 10 
| = 














12 living-room suites of davenport and 2 chairs; 2 bedroom suites of bed and dresser; 1 bedroom =i: ' 
of bed, dresser, chifforobe, and 1 chair; 1 bedroom suite of bed, dresser, and chest of drawers; 1 bedroom su 
aah we and chest of drawers; and 1 dining-room suite of table, buffet, and 2 chairs. 

iano. 
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-pLE 24.-AVERAGE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF FAMILIES BUYING ON _IN- 
TALLMENT, AVERAGE COST PRICE OF ARTICLE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT 
1 4] D—Continued 


. 2 Families paying on two commodities 











| Owing at end 

3 | Aver- of year 
Num-| | Aver- 

Z um Average | Aver age 
















































































ber of| Average | 7 ‘age cost paid | 
, Item ifami-| income = Article bought | Tyriceof during [Num- at 
: ry | lies article current berof ~ 
r 2 year | fam- snmented 
! ; | ilies | 
yee icine , See Sn ee ES 
; Furniture suite and vac- || | - | eng . _.. $462.00 $88. 00 1 $305. 00 
uum cleaner. f 1 i 748. 00 ($1, 833. 00 \\Vacuum cleaner- 68. 50 5. 00 | 1}. -43.50 
tai a aaa ates. st ee 
. : Ee en Ce eS eS eee Ae, 
Sewing machine and fur- \ =20 . — machine __- “150. 00 | 10.00 | 1 | 140.00 
} : niture. 1 | 1, 788. | 1, 953. 50 Purniture........- 25.50 | 25.50 |..._.- | a ae 
Sn SP ay naar RPS SES Bea lye ene 175.50, 35.50} 1] 140-00 
eee ; — lée \f Furniture ____.__-- 72.50 | 52.00 | 2 20. 50 
Furniture and stove___--- 2 | 1, 707. 63 | 1, 856. 25 Stove. 2 Be See ae 42.63 | 21.38 | 1 10. 25 
ame yee SRS Sees nee ae ee re (115.13 | 73.38 | = 2| 30.75 
Washing machine and } ' tee machine _| 137.25 | 10. 00 RN See : 
vacuum Cleaner. 5, NOS} 1S \\Vacuum cleaner__-| 50.75 | 12.50 | 1 | 27. 00 : 


























a Meena oeaam: teas CE SORES Ie | 188.00! 22.50) 1| 27.00 








Radio and vacuum ‘nk “ \fRadio............-| 169.00| 15.00| 1 154.00 
cleaner. \ 1 | 1, 737. 60 | 1, 762. 60 {Vacuum cleaner 10. 00 | 10. 00 | | 








































































































































































































on ern SES See: b  daiiat haves Si i cai 179.00 | 25.00} 1] 154.00 
Washing machine and \ ao \/ Washing machine _| 147.25 | 76. 00 | 2|. 56.25 
radio. 7 ee {Radio = tine 115.75 | 26.00| 2] 89.75 
| | / 
POUR i diicak caine SARE SIRE CeO aD Sear ere eater! 263.00 | 102.00} 2| 146.90 
we \rRadi | | . 
Radio and furniture... 1 | 1, 668, 20 | 1, 743. 20 eae =< | ap : + a 
| nea ‘Seaeg ny hae 
Total... -----2----|--nna=|econcenccs eee nena one eee eee 168.00 | 69.00| 1] 49.00 
Automobile and sewing ‘fAutomobile _.____- 450. 00 | 420. 00 1 30. 00 
machine. } 1 | 1,884. 00 | 1, 884. 00 herwing machine___| 90. 00 20: 38 1.3.25 | ae ea 
WM aes Oe Seer Msc ARSERRRES monet ere | 540.00 | 430.00| 1| 30.00 
Washing machine and “9 Washing machine | 175. 00 150.00 |... eA ean 
stove. \ 1 | 1, 637. 65 | 1, 690. 65 eee ban cee eae | 38.50 | 21.00 j.---.. Be gc 2. 
We ee ee Oe Pe Recetas oe |-------------------- 213; OO STE bes... 
Washing machine and "1287 "OR 9 Washing machine _| 119. 50 17. 50 2; 102.00 
furniture. } : | 1, 716. 78 | 1, 795. 78 foteenred TSS 29.25 | 19.25 | oe Letitia 
ia is eh ke 148.75 | 36.75 | 2| 102.00 
Musical instrument and in PO: cds su seed 117.00 | 49.00 1 68. 00 
sewing machine. } 1 | 1, 670. 60 | 1, 659. 10 ees machine...| 30.00! 10.00 j......]......-- ‘ 
ee RSE Meee EET CERES ye Chs reraee~ 147.00 | 59.00/ 1j| 6800 J 
Musical instrument and ‘ ‘ SRR eee 550.00 | 206.24; 1| 253.76 
furniture, } 2 | 1, 752. 25 | 1,877. 25 1 ese “ear | 250.00} 90.00| 1 | 160. 00 
| int 
OO Si ie i iid cnwahis saa o ccc], ae ee 1 413. 76 
Furniture and musical Furniture > ______- 225. 00 36. 00 1 45. 00 
instrument. \ 1 | 1, 649. 00 | 1, 649. 00 5 nena rE 150.00 | 24. 00 1 35. 00 
ent ES ee ee ee |. hae ce 





j 








i 


* Living-room suite of davenport, 2 chairs, and table; 1 bedroom suite of bed, dresser, and chifforobe; 
and 1 dining-room suite of table, 6 chairs and buffet. 

‘1 dining-room suite of table, 6 chairs, buffet, and china closet. 

‘ 1 dining-room suite of table and 4 chairs; and 1 living-room suite of davenport and 2 chairs. 
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TABLE 24.—AVERAGE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF FAMILIES BUYING ON 'y 
STALLMENT, AVERAGE COST PRICE OF ARTICLE AND AVERAGE AMO! \) 










































































































































































































































































PAID—Continued 
Families paying on two commodities—Continued 
l 
| Owing at en j 
. | A ver- | of yea: 
Num- Aver- |; age |__ 
Average | . 
ber of| Average : 1 age cost; paid 
Item |fami-| income — Article bought price of| during | 
| lies article | current; ber of; ** 
| year |fam-|. °° | 
| — 
| 
| 
: | ee eee $89. 00 | $63.00 |...___|__ 
Radio and stove........_. |_1 [6t-68t.00 jst, sa1. 00 amt 30.75 | "28.00 (1 | ai 
| Ee Bist ERE, EA Geet: 128.75} 89.00) 1) 1i7 
Automobile and furni- | Automobile. _____- 600. 00 | 227.00 |..___ _@ 
ture. } 1 | 1,952.05 | 2 144.05 1h Furniture..._____- 42.00} 40.00! 1/ 2 
ANI a icicsneisimantacs tio SRE Ee Se 642.00 | 267.00) 1) 2% 
nati 2S | 39 | 1,729.07 | 1,793.82 |................___. | 280.47 | 113.37) 17) 113 
Families paying on three commodities 
| | Nl l : 
. . | \{Automobile_______ $442. 50 |$121. 50 2 | $321 
—— = a 2 $1,648. 50 |$1, 752. 00 {eurniture Seine 112.83} 53.08| 1| 17% 
are. | Furniture #_______- 59. 71 25. 50 1] kw 
_ | erento. AER: SRR A A CARTS LSE Ie es 615. 03 | 200. 08 2\ 346.0) 
; ' , Eee 143.00 | 52.00 1{/ 91. 
ee petins machine, \ 1 | 1, 562. 44 | 1, 803. 91 {Washi machine_| 109.00 | 42. 00 1 67. (h) 
ee re Hera ren ens Clothing _......__- 45.00} 30.00 1 15.4) 
OT” CRSP Gree. TR Shes SEER 7.00 | 124. 00 1| 173.00 
; ; Automobile_-_-____- 265. 00 | 161. 00 1 104 Ty) 
sen weg ae \ 1 | 1,616.50 | 1,846.50 {Washing machine | 155.00| 40.00} 1) 115.) 
chine, and radio. i li apts 115.00 | 20.00 l Qh. (h) 
a PETS ES, BE: A eee 535. 00 | 221. 00 1} 314 
BI is siinnid 4| 1,618.99 | I liste: badd hatiecmscaaiie 515.51 | 186.29] 4 | 7! 
4 
Family paying on four commodities 
| ‘ 
r : Washing machine -/$107. 00 | $52. 85 1| $34.1 
Washing machine, sew- - - Sewing machine__.| 67.00] 31.71 1 20. 23 
ing machine, bicycle, 1 |$1, 707. 00 ss, 782. 50 sciences 35.981 35.98 |......|...... 
and furniture. Furniture._______- 17.46) 17.46 |.....- -_ 
eae PE SO: ESL) See 227.44 138.00; 1/| 544) 
I a a caine 2 | 00-8 | 2 RD 1... ----- 2-208 227. 44 | 138. 00 | 1) 5448 
| | | at 
Family paying on five commodities 
ql Radio ail atin a $145. 00 | $30. 00 1 | $115.00 
B , , wing machine.__| 133.00 | 49.00 1 67. 00 
f Radio, sewing machine, } 1 |$1, 787. 40 |$1, 787.40 4 Furniture®....-_| 29.50] 23.00] 1] 6.50 
a furniture, and stove. gia 22.00 18.00 1 10. 00 
BS Furniture _______ 8. 95 7.00 1 1.9 
4 
: OS MSSTR TE SOR) aan 344.45 | 127.00} 1 200.4° 
4 VON. bn Ssimittbieoid TRS AR ff Ree eee 344. 45 | 127.00 1 200. 4° 
4 Grand average, 59 
‘a ita algae St Ue TE Fe FOE Lone satnencccketan 254. 02 | 118. 43 46 127. 22 
% 
: 6 Car returned family; unable to keep up payments. * Dining-room suite of table and 4 chairs. 
7 2living-room suites of davenport and 2 chairs. 10 Separate pieces. 


8 Separate pieces. (1252) 
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Report of Employers’ Organizations on Solutions for the 
Unemployment Problem 


JOINT committee of the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the National Industrial Council has recently made a report 
on public unemployment insurance, in which various objections are 
compiled against such a scheme, among them the present lack of 
data on unemployment, the rejection by State legislatures of pro- 
posed measures for this kind of insurance, and the great cost of its 
adoption, as indicated by statistics on the English and the German 
experience. 

After presenting its objections the committee suggests that before 
this country has recourse to legislative enactments and taxation for 
unemployment insurance it would be wise to promote a wide appli- 
cation Over a more extended period of other measures for coping 
with unemployment, and it proceeds to set forth some of these alter- 
native plans. The committee, however, does not wish to be under- 
stood as recommending any single one of these measures, but takes 
the position that the method best suited to a particular set of cir- 
cumstances can be determined only by careful study in each industry 
and undertaking. The eight schemes suggested for consideration are 
given below: 

1. Unemployment insurance in industry.— Unemployment insurance 
has been instituted by at least 10 companies in their own establish- 
ments and is still in operation in the following 8 concerns: Columbia 
Conserve Co., Crocker-McElwain Co., Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
5S. C. Johnson & Sons, Leeds & Northrup Co., Manning Paper Co., 
Procter & Gamble Co., and the United Diamond Works. 

Of six employer-union unemployment insurance plans set up, five 
are still functioning, namely, those covering the Chicago Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, the Cleveland Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
and the workers in the lace industry of Kingston, Scranton, and 
Wilkes-Barre, and in the New York cloth hat and cap industry. 

2. Dismissal wage.—A growing number of industrial undertakings 
pay a so-called ‘‘dismissal wage”’ to employees who have served for 
a long period but who are not old enough or who have not been 
employed long enough to be eligible for the regular company pension. 
Their separation may be the result of mergers or changes in location, 
products, .or processes. When it is not possible to transfer such 
employees to other departments, establishments, or work, provisions 
such as the following have been made: 

(a) The payment of a reduced pension. 

(6) Full or part pay for a restricted period to aid the dismissed 
worker to adjust himself. 
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(c) The payment of a lump sum in cash, the amount being «r4j. 
narily based on wages and service period. 

(d) Where possible, adequate advance notice of dismissal. 

(e) The continuance of insurance rights for a specified period. 

(f) Efforts to secure positions for these workers with other «op. 
cerns. 

(g) Unemployment insurance plans to cover various contingen: jes 
such as those referred to above. 

3. Stabilization of industry and employment.—According to Seite 
Report 2072, seventieth Congress, second session, submitted }*}). 
ruary 25, 1929, ‘‘the testimony is fairly convincing that stabilization 
can be accomplished in industries which were once regarded as being 
seasonal in their every aspect.” It was also suggested in the report 
that ‘‘consideration be given to the benefits of stabilized production — 
the finer morale of the workers, the better workmanship, the incre:sed 
production, the lowered costs of production, and the elimination of 
the cost of training the unskilled recruits.’ Attention is called to 
the descriptions of the plans of various companies to secure sta\hvili- 
zation in H. Feldman’s volume, The Regularization of Employment. 
published in 1925, and to Bulletin No. 37 in the production executive 
series of the American Management Association. 

4. Planned public works for the stabilization of employment.—In the 
Senate committee’s report, quoted above, it is urged that Federal, 
State, city, and other minor governments adopt promptly the plan 
of ordering public works so that they will constitute a buffer in 
periods of unemployment. 

5. Stabilization of the dollar_—A substantial and growing number 
of economists and financiers hold that business stables would result 
from the regularization of the purchasing power of the dollar. 

6. Unemployment insurance through insurance companies.—In 119 
and again in 1923 the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. urged the 
New York State Legislature to amend the insurance laws so as to 
make it possible for that company to write unemployment insurance. 
The proposed legislation was not enacted, but the company is report «d 
as still willing to do some experimenting in unemployment insurance 
if the necessary amendments are shased. 

In the judgment of the joint committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the National Industrial Council, it would 
seem logical to afford insurance companies which are willing to se! 
unemployment insurance the opportunity to do so. The commitice 
asks, ‘‘Why not give them this nght instead of trying to force enact- 
ment of legislation to provide such insurance through taxes and 
politically controlled funds?”’ 

7. Reduction of taxation in industry—The memorandum under 
review refers to the statement made by Hon. James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor, at the meeting of the International Association 0! 
Public Employment Services, at Cleveland in 1928, that ‘‘every 
dollar eedivele extracted from industry in taxes cripples business 
and helps to reduce the funds available for wages.” In the judy- 
ment of the joint committee, the elimination of local taxes will assist 
depressed undertakings and those subject to great competition ani 
will reward managerial efficiency in more prosperous plants. 
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8. Seasonal wage adjustments.—In certain industries a higher daily 
wage is paid to offset seasonal unemployment. This practice is 
quite general in the building trades in numerous cities. 





Proposals for Dealing with Unemployment, by President of 
American Federation of Labor 


\ JARIOUS preventive and remedial measures for unemployment 

were proposed by the president of the American Federation of 
Labor on April 1, 1930, at the hearings on unemployment in the 
United States, before the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce.'! A résumé of these proposals follows: 

1. Fact finding.—No basic plans can be developed before actual 
conditions are known and a complete picture of unemployment 
obtained. Facts may be secured from three principal sources: 

(a) The Federal unemployment census already undertaken. The 
enumeration of the unemployed should also be made a regular part of 
every decennial census. 

(6) To supplement the census data there should be a national 
clearing house for current information on unemployment, such as 
could only be made available through an adequate Federal employment 
service. In addition special studies of unemployment should be 
made from time to time for the discovery of trends. 

(c) Employment data should be assembled and published by some 
one Federal agency. Various departments are at present gathering 
this information for some industries. The compilations now made 
are based on pay rolls and do not show the full extent of unemployment 
as part-time employment is not considered nor is the number of man- 
hours worked given. 

2. Federal employment service—An adequate Federal employment 
service must establish standards and practices for local agencies. 
This national service should have an advisory council in which both 
labor and management should be represented. 

3. Deferred programs for public construction.—These should be 
planned to offset cyclical unemployment. Although such a program 
has been before Congress and has been discussed at length for years, 
the recent 1929 depression ‘‘came upon us without provision for 
initiating a constructive program, together with the machinery for 
putting it into operation.”’ 

4. Special employment counsel and vocational training opportunities.— 

hese are needed for workers dismissed because of technological 
changes. 

5. Job analysis.—Job analyses should be made to ascertain job 
requirements, in order to find suitable employment for older workers. 
There has been discrimination against such workers through hiring 
policies which favor younger workers and without due regard to 
needed qualifications. 

6. Stabilization.—Industry must meet its responsibility for its 
workers by fair wages and hours. The major responsibility for . 
planning the regularization of production rests upon management; 





1 United States Congress (71st, 2d sess.). Senate. Committee on Commerce. Unemployment in the 
United States. go before a subcommittee on 8. 3059, 8S. 3060, and S. 3061, Mar. 18, 21, and Apr. 1, 
1930, Washington, 1930, pp. 50-72. 
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unions, however, have aided substantially in such plans. The pos.i- 
bilities of stabilization have been demonstrated by certain progress'\'e 
industries. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and the railway shopme;, 
recently signed an agreement to cooperate in the regularization «{ 
employment. In the construction industry, a marked advance }):. 
been made along this line, seasonal factors having been offset by new 
materials and new methods. 

(a) When, however, seasonal fluctuations can not be complete’, 
overcome, arrangements should be made between management ani 
the workers to establish incomes on an annual basis. 

(6) It is also suggested, in the case of employment irregularities 
which the industry is unable to eliminate, that hours be still further 
cut and the work apportioned among the members of the personne! 
in order that none may be obliged to have recourse to charity. “There 
is a moral obligation on the part of the employer to tide these men 
over.” 

Plants and raw materials are useless without human workers. 
“Too many managements get from under the consequences of baci 
management, unwise sales and buying policies, business depression, 
etc., by charging the losses to workers in the form of wage reduction 
and lay offs.” 

7. Unemployment insurance in industry. —‘‘If there was not sucli 
relentless warfare made upon trade-unions by corporations and large 
employers of labor there could be developed through collective actions 
forms of unemployment insurance which would result in tiding the 
employees over these periods of seasonal unemployment.” In certain 
industries where iealeveniaiii do function, plans of this kind have 
been jointly worked out and are now in operation. 

Referring to Senator Wagner’s bills for coping with unemployment 
(S.,3059, S. 3060, and S. 3061), Mr. Green said ‘‘this legislation must 
be supplemented by patriotic and economic and industrial service ©: 
the part of private employment corporations and employers,” other- 
wise ‘‘they are headed for what, I think, will proximate the dole thut 
is now in England.” He also said that he did not like the so-calle«! 
dole, which he considered rather demoralizing, as he thought men 
were better off if they earned money than if it were given to them, 
and that opportunities should be created for them to earn money. 

8. Steady increases in income.—Steady increases in wage earners’ 
incomes are necessary in order that there may be purchasers for the 
greater industrial and agricultural output. ‘‘High wages are : 
sustaining element in prosperity and prevention of unemployment.” 

9. General adoption of 5-day week.—Referring to his various recom - 
mendations made for coping with unemployment the president of the 
American Federation of Labor said: ‘I think it all ought to be supple- 
mented by a reduction in the hours worked per day and in the day; 
worked per week. I think the 5-day work week ought to be establishec 
universally.”’ 





—oooen? 


Measuring Employment in St. Paul 


ze applying relief measures to the acute unemployment 
“A. situation in St. Paul three 2 a gy ago, a number of the civic asso- 
ciations of that city proceeded to study local possibilities o! 
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tabilization with a view to eliminating or mitigating such crises in 
ihe future. At the request of the United Charities a survey of unem- 
ylovment fluctuation in that municipality was undertaken. Later 
on valuable assistance was given in this study by other affiliated agen- 
cies of the Welfare Council, notably the St. Paul Association of 
Public and Business Affairs. Some of the findings of this investiga- 
tion, which are published in the March 15, 1930, number of the Sur- 
vey, are presented here. 

Figures on actual employment were secured from the pay rolls of 
126 local concerns, among them 50 of the largest firms in St. Paul. 
All industrial and commercial groups were represented. Employ- 
ment statistics by occupation for each establishment were tabulated 
by months for the years 1925, 1926, 1927, and part of 1928. A similar 
tabulation was obtained for all Federal, city, and county employees 
for these years. In addition, data were secured on applications at 12 
employment offices and on the United Charities’ case loads. 

It was immediately found that during the period studied the upward 
move of the total employment curve was only very slight. In the 
same years, however, the working population in the groups covered 
had increased 10 or 12 per cent.. It was clearly brought out that a 
combination of static employment and an augmenting working popu- 
lation create an employment problem for both the individual and the 
community. 

Marked seasonal variations were shown in the curves for both 
industrial and public employment. Unemployment was found to be 
most severe in January, February, and March, and the volume of 
employment greatest in the fall, the actual peak being in December 
as a result of the holiday business of a few large industries and the 
influence of snow-removal work on the municipal pay roll. 


The Search for Causes 


IN ATTEMPTING to reach the sources of industrial seasonality, it 
was found that six firms were to a large extent responsible for the 
variations in volume of employment. When this group of estab- 
lishments was segregated, not only did the other 120 concerns show 
less fluctuation, but the employment peak fell back to the latter part 
of the summer or early fall. The annual employment variation in 
the group of 120 firms for the three years was thus brought down to 
5 per cent per year, while for the other six establishments the annual 
swing was from 34 to 40 per cent. Upon further analysis it was found 
that within the six establishments with great seasonal variations in 
employment there were certain stable occupations, while among the 120 
more stable establishments there were certain seasonal employments. 
It seemed advisable, therefore, to study the problem from the occu- 
pational standpoint. As a preliminary, the 209 occupations included 
in the survey were classified as follows: 37 with an early winter peak 
and summer decline, 54 with a summer peak and a winter decline, 
and 118 with little or no seasonal curves. By classifying all the 
occupations into six major groups—skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, 
sales, clerical, and others—some interesting trends were brought out. 
For example, except for the sharp rises in December, the employment 
curves for the sales, clerical, and other workers were comparatively 
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stable in the years covered by the study, the December peak in ¢,.}, 
case being caused by the additional holiday help. Seasonal variat).,; 
in employment, therefore, was found to be restricted mainly to {..-- 
tory and construction labor—skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. |). 
greatest employment stability (approximately 10 per cent fluctuat i.) 
per annum) was shown for the semiskilled, and the least stability |; 
the unskilled, with yearly variations of 20 to 25 per cent. 

it was also discovered that the number of skilled workers had (\o- 
clined and the number of unskilled and semiskilled workers had j:- 
creased in St. Paul in recent years. 


A number of the industrial employers, commenting on this shift, pointed «;{ 
that they took advantage of the unemployment situation to introduce chan. < 
in production methods calling for semiskilled machine operatives or general :.)\- 
skilled help. They stated that they avoided by this means many of the diffic |- 
ties of laying off veteran workers by failing to rehire them after such a temporary 
depression. Apparently periods of sharp depression hold an additional thr: ::1 
for the skilled worker—not only is he out of a job for the time being, but he is 
likely to be permanently displaced by new methods or new machines. 


Correlating Volume of Employment Statistics With Charity Case Records 


AN ANALYsIs of the case records of the St. Paul United Charitics 
in which unemployment was the sole reason for needing relief broug|it 
out the fact that such cases were mainly among the skilled and wn- 
skilled. It was also found that in cases involving skilled workers, 
such persons were generally in the building and construction trades. 
According to the United Charities’ records, these cases began to 
increase in November, reached their maximum number in February, 
and dropped off the following month. This experience checks wit}: 
the community seasonal unemployment trends. A very wide ranve 
of industries and occupations is represented in the United Charitics’ 
unskilled unemployment cases, as might be expected from the figures 
showing high seasonality in nearly all unskilled employment. The-e 
records, by whieh the United Charities are able to check their case 
load against seasonal variation in employment by occupations, 
facilitates more reliable budgeting procedure for these federated 
organizations. Moreover, the statistical charts based on these data 
make it possible for the community to focus attention on those work- 
ers who are reduced to such deplorable conditions by the loss of their 
jobs that they are compelled periodically to have recourse to relic! 
agencies. St. Paul has been endeavoring to reduce unemployment 
through the adjustment of municipal work such as the laying of water 
mains, snow removal, and other necessary activities which require 
for the most part unskilled labor. To plan these activities effective!\ 
it is very important to have more complete data on the rise and f:/! 
of employment in different groups of unskilled occupations. 

The possibility of materially reducing seasonal unemployment by stabilizi:. 
6 out of 126 firms, or 16 out of 209 occupations—opportunities first point«! 
out by this survey—has aroused the interest of a group of industrial leadc:~ 
in the city. The organization of a committee to work quietly with one or t» 
highly seasonal industries and occupations in such an effort is perhaps the mo>' 
promising of all the results of the study to date. If this effort is successf\'| 
the need for extensive relief and for elaborate public works programs will |): 
proportionately lessened. The survey material hes also been helpful to thos: 
organizations seeking to bring new industries into the city, particularly in direc'- 
ing attention to industries offering steady employment, or to those whose season. 
peaks offset existing peaks in the industries of the community. 
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Maintenance of a Continuing Employment Index 


IN ORDER to have a current statistical record along the lines fol- 
lowed in this survey and to facilitate the study of long-run trends a 
-ontinuing index of employment for St. Paul is now maintained by the 
University of Minnesota School of Business Administration. An 
investigation similar to that carried on for St. Paul has been made for 
\linneapolis for the purpose of working out and maintaining an occu- 
pational index for the Twin City metropolitan area. 

Other possibilities of using and supplementing employment sta- 
tistics have been opened up by this study. For instance, the report 
on the activities of employment offices ‘‘showed little cooperation 
among the agencies, slight knowledge of industrial conditions, and 
inadequate facilities for effective placement.’’ A coordination of 
these bureaus would, of course, be included in a complete stabiliza- 
tion plan for the community. It is pointed out also that in these 
measurements of seasonal employment the problem of surplus 
workers at peak periods has not been analyzed. Consequently the 
amount of unemployment which would still, confront the city if the 
seasonal unemployment were stabilized is not known. 

The organization of the Twin City Employment Association has 
improved the outlook for prompt combined action toward the control 
of employment both in St. Paul and Minneapolis. At the time the 
article under review was prepared, the members of the association 
were meeting on the University of Minnesota campus to organize 
support for a number of projects growing out of the employment 
survey. 

T ‘eA study here reported on in brief is declared to be only an initial 
step in an attempt to analyze St. Paul’s employment situation. ‘‘The 
uses of the results in planning relief, in stabilizing employment, and 
in indicating lines of continued study have been quite as much a 
source of surprise as of satisfaction to those interested in the initial 
project. ” 





Dayton Scheme for Reducing Unemployment 


S A RESULT of a series of conferences held in Dayton, Ohio, 
over a period of 10 weeks, recommendation was made early in 
1930 for the creation in that city of a permanent research bureau 
and a representative citizens’ committee to make the requisite 
studies for an unemployment prevention program. The conferees 
at the meetings which led to this recommendation included represen- 
tatives of the State-city employment office, the city welfare depart- 
ment, the community chest, the Family Welfare Society, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Salvation Army, the chamber of commerce, the public 
utilities, the Industrial Association, the Retail Merchants’ Credit 
Bureau, the personnel departments of outstanding manufacturing 
establishments, the Foremen’s Club, trade-unions, and_ others. 
i William M. Leiserson, of Antioch College, was the discussion — 
eader. 
According to the article in the April 15, 1930, issue of the Survey, 
from which the above information is taken, this discussion group was 
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constantly hampered by the dearth of reliable material and lova| 
data along the line of its inquiry. It was found that Dayton, like 
most of the municipalities in the United States, had no statistics .) 
the extent of unemployment in any one year, on the extremes of 
seasonal employment, nor on the fluctuation’ in seasonal employment 
in various industries. The conferees could only guess the actii:| 
results on the labor market, for instance, of labor-saving machinery. 
old age, or the efficiency of management. There were, however. 
convincing indications of the correlation between the shrinkage of 
Dayton’s factory pay rolls and the relief burden of social agencics. 

The committee found cumulative evidence that both commerce and 
industry in the United States are becoming aware of their own 
responsibility for unemployment prevention, and that ‘‘such preven- 
tion and employment stabilization are integral parts of the duties of 
management.’”’ The conferees were also brought to the realization 
that unemployment was a problem deeply affecting the whole urban 
district—a problem which should be visualized in the same way as 
other municipal concerns, such as health or education or fire preven- 
tion, and jointly solved by various agencies in the community. To 
facilitate this solution the conference committee made the followin 
recommendations: 


1. Organize a permanent agency whose duty it will be to conduct the researc}hies 
and scientific studies that are essential to working out sound and practical remedies. 

2. Create a citizens’ unemployment committee, representing all interests ji:, 
the community, the municipal government and social agencies, and the profes- 
sions and working people as well as industry, commerce, and the banks. This 
committee should be attached to the research organization for employment 
regularization as an advisory board or council, and its main duties would be to 
spread the results of the investigations and studies among all classes of our popii- 
lation, and to urge the adoption and support of specific remedies that the organi- 
zation works out. 

3. Collect reliable statistics as to the extent and nature of unemployment anid 
— prepare indexes and take censuses of the unemployment from time 

ime. 

4. Study all experiments, wherever made, designed to regularize employment, 
and advise and assist Dayton’s industries in their uée. 

5. Study methods of finding jobs and securing workers in Dayton, and devise 
methods of improving and extending the work of the public employment burea: 

6. Study the possibility of creating a prosperity reserve of public and private 
construction and repair work. 

7. Study the effects of unemployment on the workers, particularly poverty an 
deterioration, and inquire into the relation of unemployment to the work and tlic 
finances of the city’s charitable relief agencies. 

8. In cooperation with the school authorities, investigate plans and methods 
for organizing and administering a comprehensive system of vocational guidance 
and training. 

9. Inquire into part-time work and part-time schooling for children under 1+, 
the 5-day week, and reduced hours of labor for all workers as possible aids i1: 
reducing unemployment. 

10. Study the problem of the older man who is displaced from industry and 
can not secure new employment, and inquire into the methods used in handling 
older workers, so that systematic policies may be devised. 
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Improvement in Philippine Unemployment Situation 


Nx. large-scale production in the Philippines, such as that in the 
desiccated coconut plants, has given employment to hundreds 
of workers, according to the 1928 report of the Governor General o! 
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ihe Islands. The establishment of new sugar centrals and the conse- 
quent expansion of the acreage used for the cultivation of sugar cane 
have absorbed more labor. Unemployment in northern Luzon was 
relieved by the emigration of 10,000 persons to Hawaii. This exodus 
is reported as constituting a very considerable reduction in the labor 
force of the Philippines. <A substantial number of home seekers were 
sent to Mindanao and Mindoro. Building construction in Manila 
noticeably cut down unemployment in that city. Indeed, the demand 
for labor, especially for carpenters, was greater than the supply, so 
that men with trades from Pampanga and Rizal found work in the 
capital of the islands. Another encouraging feature of the labor 
market in that city, particularly for those belonging to the seamen’s 
union, was the increase in the number of boats for the interisland 
trade. In addition, the agencies of the bureau of labor were able to 
place over 2,000 persons in various occupations. Reports from the 
officials of 40 labor unions, however, showed that 8,000 (25 per cent) 
of their 32,000 members were unemployed. No returns had then 
been received from other labor organizations. The highest percent- 
age of unemployment was, as usual, reported by the seamen’s union, 
despite the additional jobs made available by the new interisland 
ships. On the whole, however, according to the report under review, 
the unemployment situation at that time was no longer a serious 
problem. 





Measures Proposed Against Unemployment in Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and Rumania 


HE gravity of the unemployment situation in many foreign 

countries is attracting the attention not only of the Governments 
and statesmen, but also of the private press, organizations, and per- 
sons, as evidenced by the following review based upon the news items 
in various labor papers and other sources. 


Czechoslovakia 


AS A RESULT of an increase of unemployment during the first quar- 
ter of this year the Czechoslovakian trade-unions have served upon 
the Government the following list of the measures suggested to be 
undertaken against unemployment, embodied in a bill: 

Immediate measures.—(a) Lengthening of the period of eligibility 
for unemployment benefit to 26 weeks; (b) an increase in the benefit 
paid by the State; (c) establishment of an emergency fund, and allo- 
cation of special grants to the trade-unions caring for those trade 
groups which are especially hard hit. 

Permanent measures.—(a) The repeal of section 82 of the Industrial 
Code, which empowers an employer to discharge a worker without 
notice after four weeks’ absence due to sickness; (b) better regulation 
of employment offices; (c) extension of the factory inspection act and 
reorganization of factory supervision, providing for employment of 
workers in the capacity of supervisors; (d) establishment of industrial . 
courts; (e) making trade agreements legally binding; (f) bringing the 
8-hour day act into harmony with the W athington Hours Convention 
in respect to the payment of overtime; (g) inclusion of agricultural 
workers under the workmen’s compensation act; (h) inclusion of 
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Nae’ gators diseases in the workmen’s compensation act; (i) comp!) ‘¢ 
Sunday rest in all commercial establishments. 


Germany 


In GerMAny the Berlin “ Vorwirts,” a labor daily, has distribu. 
among its readers a questionnaire inviting suggestions as to the mes.<- 
ures to be undertaken against unemployment. 

The replies can be reduced to the following points: 

(1) To introduce a 1-year compulsory labor service, after tlic 
model of military service, in order to relieve the unemployment sit- 
uation and to provide the State with labor for work in the public 
interest; 

(2) To prohibit overtime and home work, and to prohibit the hol:- 
ing of jobs by both husband and wife; to shorten working hours and iv 
provide old-age benefit to all workers of 60 years of age and over; 

(3) To allocate funds to the systematic creation of work and to 
immediate orders for work which would otherwise have to be post- 
poned ; 

(4) To increase the exports; 

(5) To expand the vocational schools and reconstruct the schoo! 
system with a view to training specialists, as to-day it is the specialist 
who has the best chance of success. 

(6) To extend trade-union and cooperative enterprises so as 10 
relieve the unemployment situation. 

One return pointed out that during the war it was possible to sus- 
pend or convert to other purposes whole branches of industry, in thie 
interest of the public defense, and that it should therefore be possi)lc 
to-day to intervene for the prevention of unemployment. 


Rumania 


As THE unemployment situation is steadily growing worse in R1- 
mania, the Rumanian Trade-Union Center has made demands upui 
the Parliament calling for— 

(1) The setting snithe of a sum of money in the budget sufficient to 
provide adequate unemployment benefit; (2) the protection of native 
workers by placing all Government orders in Rumania by prohibitin¢ 
the entrance of foreign workers into Rumania; (3) organization «! 
relief work, such as building of dwelling houses, ete. ; ; (4) prohibition of 
overtime; and (5) introduction of unemployment i insurance. 
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Unemployment Situation in Germany 


ty EMPLOYMENT in Germany during the first quarter of 19:3!) 
exceeded the high level of last year, according to a report frou: 
Harry L. Franklin, United States consul at Berlin, dated April 1°, 
1930. At the beginning of January there were 1 774, 571 persons 11: 
receipt of the unemployment benefit, and 2,378, 193 persons on Feb- 
ruary 1. At the end of the quarter "the figure had declined to only 
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») 053,387 as against 1,899,121 persons drawing the unemployment dole 
at the end of March, 1929. In addition to the number of regular 
beneficiaries, some unemployed persons are receiving emergency or 
“erisis’’ relief, or contributions from the local governments, so that 
ihe total number of persons actually out of employment at the end of 
\farch this year is estimated by the semiofficial office for research of 
economic developments (/nstitut fiir Konjunkturforschung) as exceed- 
ing 3,000,000. 

In contrast with the extremely severe weather during February 
and March last year, which greatly impeded industrial production, 
the weather was unusually mild during the same months of this year, 
which makes the high level of unemployment all the more significant. 
In this connection, however, it should not be overlooked that the 
increase in persons forming the German labor supply is about 400,000 
over the number of a year ago. The declining business curve with 
regard to the domestic market, however, accounts for a considerable 
portion of the increase in unemployment. 





Public Employment Offices in Italy’ 


ie ITALY the law requires that employers must engage workers 
and workers must seek employment through the public employ- 
ment, offices. 


Agricultural Employment Offices 


IN ADDITION to the public employment service system for industries, 
already in operation, 81 provincial agricultural employment offices were 
established by the Ministry of Corporations by decree of August 20, 
1929. These offices started their operation on October 28, 1929. 
Each provincial office has a number of branch offices, fixed by the 
decree. 

The jurisdiction of agricultural employment offices extends to 
various groups of workers such as skilled agricultural workers; 
workers skilled in the cultivation of trees and shrubs, including vine 
dressers, pruners, etc.; shepherds; woodcutters; manual workers en- 
gaged in the transformation of agricultural products, if carried out on 
the property of the owner and not considered by the trade-unions to 
be industrial activity; and unskilled workers, including laborers, 
ditchers, and harrowmen, who are usually engaged in agricultural 
work but are sometimes temporarily employed on public works. 

These agricultural employment offices have to submit to the Minis- 
try of Corporations on the fifth day of each month a report concerning 
the number of available vacancies and workers. They must also keep 
a registry of internal migration and of emigration in their respective 
districts. 

Eaeh provincial office is managed by two persons under the direction 
ofa ar. sen nga of the National Fascist Party. 

_ Besides the above general system of agricultural employment serv- 
ice, two special offices were established to meet the needs of the rice 





1 Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Apr. 14, 1930, pp. 75-77. 
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industry and the olive harvest. A national employment office {.; 
rice fields was established under the auspices of the Provincial Fasc;.; 
Association of Agricultural Workers in Milan by a decree of April 2:). 
1929. This office, administered by a joint committee, may open sev- 
tions, attached to the Fascist Union of Agricultural Workers, in | | 
Provinces in which rice is grown and in 10 Provinces in which worke,- 
for rice fields are recruited. The operation of the office will beci), 
before the next rice season. A public employment office for oliv« 
pickers was established under the same auspices in Bari by a decree «| 
May 18, 1929. The jurisdiction of this office includes 6 Provinces. 

Intervention by private persons, associations, or institutions in any 
way for the purpose of placing agricultural workers in employment, 
even if carried out free of charge, is prohibited by a decree of Augus; 
24, 1929. Such intervention in regard to hiring of workers for rice 
fields or for olive harvesting is forbidden by decrees of May 20, 
September 13, and October 23, 1929. 

How rigidly the compulsory registration is enforced is shown by the 
following cases: At Nardo, fines varying from 50 to 125 lire ($2.63 to 
$6.57) have been imposed upon five agricultural employers. <A: 
Pavia, an employer had engaged, for the purpose of felling trees, 
workers not registered with the public employment office. In answe: 
to the protest of the Fascist Agricultural Labor Union he undertook 
to dismiss these workers and to replace them by workers registered 
at the public employment office. As he failed to carry out this 
undertaking, the employer and the 12 illegally engaged workers were 
reported by the labor unions. Acting under authority of section 14 
of the royal decree of March 29, 1928, the magistrate fine# the 
employer 600 lire ($31.56), or 50 lire ($2.63) per worker, and each o! 
the 12 workers 10 lire (53 cents). 


Employment Offices for Commercial Workers 


By a DECREE of the Ministry of Corporations of January 31, 1930, 
a system of public employment service was established for commercia! 
workers, including shop assistants, hotel employees, licensed guides, 
and porters. Under this decree 92 provincial public employment 
offices were opened. Each provincial office is authorized to establish 
in its district permanent or temporary branch offices, the number o! 
which is fixed by a schedule attached to the decree. These office~ 
are administered and supervised by joint committees under Fascist 
chairmanship. 
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Discussion of Personnel Problems at International Mental 
Hygiene Congress 


ENTAL hygiene principles are essential for effective production 
in industry, according to a paper presented by V. V. Anderson, 
M. D., at the First International Congress on Mental Hygiene held 
in Washington, D. C., May 5-10, 1930. These principles, he declared, 
are not only fundamental in the equipment of all executives but are 
of primary importance to the workers for the maintenance of healthy 
job attitudes and interest in their employment and for life adjust- 
ments. Doctor Anderson is the director of employment, placement, 
and personnel research of the R. H. Macy Co. (Inc.), New York, and, 
together with a group of psychiatrists, psychologists and psychiatric 
social workers, has for five years been experimenting in the treatment 
of this company’s problem employees from a mental hygiene view- 
point. So encouraging have been the results, the director reports, 
that it has been decided to adopt this procedure for the entire personnel 
of this large department store. 

Among the concrete findings during the period of experimentation 
was the fact that about 20 per cent of the employees were so-called 
“problem” individuals, the principal causes being: (1) A maladjusted 
personality, (2) particular job disabilities, (3) defective physical con- 
ditions. ‘These workers could, of course, have been thrown back on 
the labor market, but Doctor Anderson holds that business and in- 
dustry have a definite social obligation in this matter and claims that 
his statistics show that ‘‘a sufficiently large number of problem cases 
improve under psychiatric treatment to make the application of such 
methods profitable, not only in terms of human salvage, but in terms 
of dollars and cents.” 

Included in the group of problem individuals making up approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the working force were employees who were re- 
ferred to the psychiatric department for various reasons, amongthem 
“bad attitude,” ‘‘poor production,” ‘‘nervousness,” ‘‘chronic illness 
complex,” ‘‘attendance record,” ‘‘constant disciplinary problem,” 
“stupid,” “error maker,” ‘‘day dreamer,” ‘upsets morale of depart- 
ment,” “damages goods,” ‘‘resents authority,” etc. 

_ The following early findings are declared to be typical of the con- 
tinued work of the psychiatric division of this department store: 


Taking the last 500 cases that we have studied and worked with, their final 
status is as follows: 67 per cent of the 500 employees are still in the store, while 23 
per cent have been laid off, partly through our own recommendations. Eight 
per cent have resigned and 2 per cent were pensioned. Of the active cases, 40 
per cent have been adjusted and are no longer problems to their departments; 
44.7 per cent are still under treatment through this office. 
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Formerly empirical methods were used in dealing with such cas: . 
but now the psychiatric and psychological staff applies the fundam.. - 
tal principle of careful inquiry and diagnosis before treatment. 


Surveys of Departments 


MeEnTAL hygiene studies of entire departments, including the e:. - 
ployees, jobs, wages, and working conditions, put management 
close touch with the actual personnel and production problems | 
such departments. Among the advantages of these surveys are 1! 
following: 


1. Modification of job and departmental conditions that have affected 
favorably the worker’s output, or his work ability, his mental attitude, his phy- 
cal and mental health, ete. 

2. An individual personnel program for each worker. 

3. Discovery of problem employees and their treatment, adjustment, trans! 
or lay off. 

4. Discovery of promotional material and utilization of store facilities for bet: 
job placement of these individuals. 

5. Reorganization of employment procedure (development of psychologic 
tests for the job in question, and making more purposeful the employment int: 
view through the development of detailed personnel qualifications). 

6. Improvement in training. 


Guidance and Placement of Young Workers 


THE work of Doctor Anderson and his staff with young person: 
includes vocational and psychiatric study and guidance. Youny 
boys and girls from grammar and high schools are carefully selecte:! 
from numbers of —ilineeae and placed on simple junior jobs. The-« 
newcomers are closely observed for several months and are afterwar| 
given well-rounded psychiatric study, upon the findings of whic! 
they are transferred to senior jobs. Of the first 100 cases reviewe:(, 
it was found that 70 were recommended for transfer to sales jol)- 
and 30 to nonsalés jobs. At the close of the year 90 per cent of thie 
sales group were reported as having made good and all of the nonsale< 
group were considered satisfactory. 

In connection with the discussion of the preparation of young 
workers to adapt themselves to the frequently hard conditions ©! 
subsequent business and industrial life, Doctor Anderson says: 

Our own experience has justified us in believing that the correct job placeme:' 
according to abilities and disabilities, and the careful guidance given to certai:) 
junior employees in the way of developing good work habits, healthy menti:! 
attitudes, proper job and vocational interests, purposeful use of energy outpu!, 
physical and mental hygiene, and rational insight into personal problems ani! 


relationships has laid the basis for their later salary progress, work success, a1! 
well-deserved promotion. 


Selection of Executives 


A SEARCHING inquiry is made into the record of each candidate 
for an executive position, including ‘“‘general health, physical fitness, 
intelligence, special abilities and disabilities, personality make-up, 
social background in terms of work career, education, home condi- 
tions, etc., and finally a careful and detailed study of his job behavior.”’ 
Of 100 persons carefully selected by the general manager’s office as 
suitable for a junior merchandising executive job, the psychiatric and 
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psychological staff rejected 10 per cent and found an additional 15 
per cent to be dubious candidates because of personality factors. 
A follow-up showed that while 92 per cent of those recommended 
unreservedly by that staff as good promotional material were suc- 
cessful, only 50 per cent of those recommended -with reservations 
made good. While certain personality types and certain mental 
processes may be determined by tests and paper methods, Doctor 
Anderson contends that in every instance the final diagnosis and 
decision depend on individual case studies and their evaluation. 


Psychiatry in Relation to General Health 


IN GENERAL hospital work it has been reported that about one- 
fourth of the patients suffer from psychoneuroses. The experience 
in the R. H. Macy medical clinic, however, would indicate a much 
higher proportion. Some of the more common problems noted among 
the department-store patients were classified as follows: Chronic 
hospital users; compensation and sick-leave cases; situation reaction 
cases; fatigue problems; cases where nervous and mental disease is 
suspected. While this classification is acknowledged as not altogether 
satisfactory, it evidences, Doctor Anderson thinks, the very urgent 
need of a psychiatrist in the store’s own hospital to deal with the 
numerous patients falling under the above classifications whose basic 
difficulty is personality disturbance and for whom ordinary medical 
and surgical treatment is far from successful. 


Prevention of Automobile Accidents 


Wir# a force of 450 car operators, the R. H. Macy Co. experienced 
so many difficulties in the line of personal injury claims, ruined 
merchandise, damaged or wrecked automobiles, etc., that the fol- 
lowing steps were undertaken with a view to eliminating these 
troubles: 

1. A study of the physical and mental processes involved in the operation of 
an automobile under ordinary road conditions. 

2. The development of objective methods—psychological tests—(drivers’ 
tests) for measuring these processes in any given operator. 

3. The standardization of the psychological and physiological tests on old 
drivers. 

3. The psychiatric study of the old driver group to determine whether or not 
there were clinical and constitutional sources of accidents which were not subject 
to satisfactory evaluation by the psychological tests. 

5. The evaluation of the entire material in the light of routine selection 
employment criteria. 

6. The practical application to employment work. 


As aresult of applying a formal psychiatric and psychological exami- 
nation in the routine of employment, together with other measures 
adopted in the company’s motor school and the supervision of this 
group of employees, the accidents were cut down about 50 per cent. 
Furthermore, there was a decrease of 92 per cent in the employment 
of drivers and 65 per cent in the employment of helpers, as compared 
with the record of the preceding 12 months. In brief, better men were. 
hired and they remained with the company. 
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Expansion of the Work 


In THE judgment of the author of the paper, the outcome of |)\; 
work and that of his staff most significant to those interested in t})« 
contribution of mental hygiene to industry is the management. 
decision to make that staff and its technique a part of the routine 
of personnel as an operating rather than a consulting group, bringin» 
all the employment, placement, and guidance activities of the entire: 
establishment under psychiatric direction. 
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Effect of Displacement of Horses Upon Demand for Farm 
Products 


HE substitution of machinery for animal motive power lh». 

resulted in a grain surplus and a tremendous reduction in the 
outlet for farm products, according to Leaflet No. 199, published by 
the Horse Association of America. It is claimed in this article that 
the destruction of the normal increase in horses and mules throue!, 
the substitution of automobiles, trucks, and tractors has cut down 
the acreage needed for animal-power production and maintenance: 
from 107,162,500 to 52,905,000 acres. The following figures were 
presented in connection with this conclusion: 


ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF HORSES AND MULES IN THE UNITE! 
STATES AND ACREAGES REQUIRED OR WHICH WOULD HAVE BEEN REQUIRE) 
TO MAINTAIN THEM 




















Estimated 

j number, in 

, 1930, if ratio of 

Actual ital Decrease in horses and 

Item - 109n 1 | number, 19202 
in 1930 , | mules to popu 
| to 1930 | - 
| lation were 
the same as 
in 1900 
Horses and mules— | 
aS a? 18, 762, 000 6, 437, 000 | 32, 465, 000) 
In cities _----- Se sent me ee apache ged acy acca 1, 500, 000 | 600, 000 | 6, 500, 000) 
Ee ae ae a Ce ae ee ae See 20, 262, 000 | 7, 037, 000 | 38, 965, 000 
Acres required or which would have been required to hy eee Baa 
maintain horses and mules— 
 )  SRPEPSR EER ee ee : eS nee er 46, 905, 000 16, 092, 500 81, 162, 500 
In cifies.......- i Maa ACs sn a seh wa Al enh aah 6, 000, 000 2, 400, 000 26, 000, 000) 
Total_____- Te RS CTF ae Te vee 52, 905, 000 18,492,500 | 107, 162, w 
| 








1 Estimates of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

2 Census, Jan. 1, 1920. 

3 Arrived at by dividing the 1928 estimated total population (120,013,000) by the 1900 factor, 3.08; an: 
the estimated urban population (63,229,235) by the 1900 factor, 9.76. 


Horses and mules on farms are reported to consume per head per 
annum the product of 2% acres of fertile corn-belt land or equivalent 
feed from less productive land. Young colts and idle animals do not 
require so much food. Work animals on farms, as a rule, can not 
be kept employed for more than 50 per cent of the time. The use 
of salvage material, such as pasturing meadow aftermath, corn- 
stalks, grain stubble, and winter wheat or other fall-sown grains 
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decreases the acreage (devoted wholly to horse feed) needed per 
animal. 

Horses and mules engaged in nonagricultural work consume the output from 
about 4 acres. The reduction in horses and mules, therefore, has diverted at 
least 18,000,000 acres of land from power purposes (rearing and maintaining 
work animals) to the production of surplus foodstuffs. Destroying the normal 
increase in horses through substitution by automobiles, trucks, and tractors has 
reduced the acreage needed for power production and maintenance, from 
107,162,500 to 52,905,000 acres. 

The writer contends that this reduction has cost the farmer (1) 
the normal increase in the demand for horses and mules, (2) the 
normal increase in the demand for hay and grain, and (3) the higher 
returns he would otherwise be getting for all other farm products. 

Basing his calculations on the figures in the above table, the author 
estimates that if 38,965,000 horses and mules were in use it would 
mean the sale at good prices of 650,000 horses and mules per annum, 
to replace the 10 per cent loss occurring among the 6,500,000 horses 
and mules that might be at work in cities, and a steady market 
annually for 19,500,000 tons of hay and 1,218,750,000 bushels of 
oats to feed horses and mules not on farms. These city animals, it 
is computed, would consume 3 tons of hay and an equal amount of 
oats or other grain per head per annum, or the products of 20,000,000 
additional acres. Moreover, it is estimated that pasture, hay, and 
grain would be required for 32,465,000 horses and mules on farms 
or 13,703,000 more than the actual number reported on farms for 
1930. Allocating 2% acres for pasture, hay, and grain per animal 
(taking into consideration idle horses and mules and growing colts), 
34,257,500 additional acres would be used for raising feed for these 
extra farm animals instead of raising hay and grain to be dumped 
on the market. In brief, there would be 54,257,500 more acres 
producing and maintaining animal power. 


Expansion of Grain Acreages 


ON THE eastern slope of the Rockies, including eastern Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, western North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, there has been a great 
expansion in tilled acreage. From 1910 to 1929 in the 10 States 
named the following increases in grain harvested are reported. 


EXPANSION IN ACREAGE OF GRAIN HARVESTED, 1910 TO 1929 


























Acres in Acres in si : Acres in Acres in 
Kind of grain 1910 1999 Kind of grain 1910 1929 
Wii 52 hyn reer? 22, 211,000 | 40,953,000 || Oats........__.__._______- 8, 821,000 | 11, 298, 000 
MNS ee 2, 733,000 | 7,120,000 || Corn... _-___- -....| 29, 073, 000 | 30, 816, 000 
Ce ee ae ae eee 170, 319 1, 679, 000 





According to the publication of the Horse Association of America, 
here summarized, most of the expansion in grain acreage is the result 
of taking range land for tilled crops. 


There are champions of the motor age who argue that the millions of dollars 
spent, directly and indirectly, in the construction and tranpsortation of auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and tractors give the farmer better markets by increasing the 
purchasing power of the wage earner. We answer “‘ Not proved!” 
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As a matter of fact, the consumption of food per person actually is less, bec: 
of the greater number of persons leading sedentary lives. And when a pe; 
has had all he wants to eat he is not interested in more food; nor do wage ear; 
who can buy silk and rayon seem interested in wearing cotton. Similarly. 
general use of cars has reduced the wear on shoe leather. , 


Proposal for Increased Use of Animal Motive Power 


ACKNOWLEDGING that neither the city people nor the farmers \ | | 
forego automobiles to drive horses nor give up the use of trucks, {/,. 
writer suggests that horses and mules be used wherever and whene\. 
they are found as cheap as substitutes, for example, on short-haul «)\( 
frequent-stop work in cities, much of which is at present being dojo 
with motors. The dairy farmer, the hog raiser, the sheep producc; 
and the beef raiser find in every acre diverted from animal powcr 
production a possible competitor in their own industries. 

In the judgment of this advocate of animal power, the preparation 
of soil, cultivation, and harvesting can be more efficiently and mov 
cheaply done with mules or horses than with tractors. This is 
admitted, he declares, by those who have purchased and used tract«i- 
They report, however, it is easier to:care for a tractor than for «1 
8 or 10 horse team, and that they have no chores to do. 


— eoww 
=—_—-~ oe 





The Filipino Problem in California 


ILIPINO immigration into California is the subject of a report 

just completed by the department of industrial relations of t}1:1 
State, which will soon be ready for distribution. The introducticn 
to the publication states that it is not presented as an argument («1 
or against Filipino exclusion but to furnish information not elsewhe'r 
available concerning the extent and characteristics of Filipino immii- 
gration into California since 1920. The following summary’ brinc: 
together the outstanding facts in this bulletin. 

In the decade 1920 to 1929 there were 31,092 Filipinos admitted 1: 
California, 82.3 per cent at San Francisco and 17.7 per cent at |. 
Angeles. Approximately 85 per cent of these newcomers wei 
brought to California from the Philippines and the Territory «! 
Hawaii in vessels operated by two California steamship companies. 
The marked increase in this immigration to California began in 192°, 
with the admission of 2,426 Philippine Islanders, in the previow- 
three years the total of such arrivals being only 1,855, or an averay 
of 618 per annum. In the seven years, 1923 to 1929, the avera:« 
number arriving was 4,177, the greatest influx being in 1929 when 
ee were admitted—an increase of 139 per cent over the admissio'< 
of 1923. 

Of the total number of Filipinos arriving in California in the deca: 
reviewed in this report, 35 per cent were Sa the Philippine Islan«-, 
56 per cent from Hawaii, and 9 per cent from other ports, chi! 
among them Hong Kong, Shanghai, Kobe, and Yokohama. 

Since 1920 the number and proportion of Filipinos emigrating |: 
California directly from the Philippines have aii constantly 11- 





1 From press release of California Department of Industrial Relations, Apr. 10, 1930. 
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-veasing. For example, only 9 per cent of the 2,426 Filipino arrivals 
‘1 California in 1923 were from Manila, while 84.6 per cent were 
‘rom Honolulu. In 1929, however, 45 per cent of the 5,795 Filipino 
arrivals were from Manila and 45.3 per cent from Honolulu. 

In 1921 and 1922 from 30 to 34 per cent of the male Filipinos who 
came to California from the Territory of Hawaii were born in that 
Territory and from 66 to 70 per cent were born in the Philippine 
islands. Since 1923, however, from 81 to 97 per cent of the Filipinos 
: who eame from Hawaii to California had been immigrants to the 
, Territory from the Philippine Islands. 


: 
h 


Age and Sex of Filipino Immigrants 


Tue majority of the female Filipinos arriving in California are 
natives of the Territory of Hawaii. In the decade 1920-1929 there 
n were 7 females to every 100 Filipinos who came to California. But 
0 while 14 males to 1 female are coming to California, the ratio of 
Is males to females in the total population of that State is only 1.1 to 1. 
. The great majority of these immigrants (79.4 per cent) are between 
rT 16 to 30 years of age, and the total number under 30 years of age is 
84.3 per cent. On the other hand, only 22.8 per cent of the total 
population of California are under 30 years of age. The percentage 
of female Filipino arrivals under 16 years of age is 35.3, while the 
proportion of males under that age is only 4.9 per cent. The per- 
centage of female Filipino arrivals under 22 years of age is 57.2, 
and the corresponding percentage for males is 36.3. 


Marital Status of Filipino Immigrants 


Or THE Filipinos coming to California, 77.3 per cent are single, 
22.5 per cent are married, and 0.2 per cent are widowed, while 47.9 
per cent of the total population of the State are single, 43.7 per cent 
are married, and 6.7 per cent are widowed. Although approximately 
43 per cent of the Filipino female arrivals are married and 21 per 
cent of the males, only 12 per cent of the Filipino married men bring 
their wives with them on coming to California. There are fewer 
married persons among the Filipino arrivals in California than among 
immigrant alien Mexican or among immigrant aliens (not including 
Mexicans) admitted into the United States. 


Occupations and Wages 


It 1s estimated that in the decade 1920 to 1929 possibly from 2,000 
to 3,000 Filipinos left California, but from July, 1929, to the close of 
that calendar year 891 departed from the State for foreign ports. 
The probable number now in the State is reported as between 31,000 
and 34,000. Among the occupations in which they are found are: . 
Bell boys, bus boys, cooks, dishwashers, door boys, hall boys, house 7: 
cleaners, janitors, kitchen helpers, and pantry men. There are many ; 
employers who would rather have Filipinos than white workers 
because these Islanders ‘“‘are considered steadier, more tractable, 
and more willing to put up with longer hours, poorer board, and worse 
lodging facilities. 1ere a white worker may feel restive and dis- 
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gruntled because of bad working conditions, the Filipino neweor)., 
is satisfied to stay on the job ‘without kicking.’”’ 

In 1929 the average weekly wage rates of Filipinos engaged {\); 
certain restaurant, hotel, and domestic work were from $11.20, wii|, 
room and board, to $18.11, without room and board. Their avers 
monthly wage rates for similar work were from $66.68 with room s1\< 
board to $73.82 without room and board. 

The monthly wage rates, with room and board, of 492 Filipinos 
engaged in 1929 for hotel, restaurant, and domestic occupations 
ranged from $50 to $150 a month, 21.6 per cent being paid $50; |s.9 
per cent, $60; and 13 per cent, $75. Among this whole group 54 
per cent were hired at $65 or less per month and only 11.7 per cent xj 
from $100 to $150 per month. 

Many Filipinos are being used in agriculture, for example, in celery 
planting, asparagus cutting, lettuce harvesting, rice harvesting, grape 
picking, hoeing and topping beets, and general ranch labor. The 
wages for such work vary according to the nature of the crop, location, 
nll other circumstances. The rates per hour run from 30 to 50 cents 
and the daily rates from $2.50 to $5, the lower figures more nearly 
approximating the usual pay for these workers. 

A Filipino Gabor contractor acts as a contact man for the growers 
and Filipino workers whom he engages as laborers for the growers. 
He also 1s the go-between for his workers and the tradesmen who give 
these laborers credit for the necessaries of life. 

The harvesting of the asparagus crop absorbs from 5,000 to 6,009 
Filipinos, who constitute over 80 per cent of the laborers on the work. 
Among the other harvesters are Mexicans, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, and Turks. It is reported that in 
March, 1930, there were plenty of Filipinos available in the asparavi- 
fields. The price paid to Filipinos and other workers for 100 pounds 
asparagus cut ranges from 90 cents to $1.40, according to the age of the 
bed, the most common price being probably $1.10. 

The advent of the Filipinos in the asparagus-growing districts made 
it possible to use more laborers per acre and consequently to go over 
the fields more thoroughly. The use of a larger number of men per 
acre, however, has tended to reduce the average earnings per day per 
man. 


Displacement of Other Workers by Filipinos 


In CaALIFORNIA,in many occupations in certain lines of employment, 
particularly in hotels, restaurants, and domestic service, Filipinos are 
being substituted for native white workers and others. These Island- 
ers are also displacing white workers in box factories in the northern 
part of the State. In agricultural occupations there is great competi- 
tion between the Filipinos and Mexicans and other immigrant labor 
groups, and in some of these occupations Filipinos are being substi- 
tuted for white workers. According to the report under review, t!i¢ 
recent deplorable anti-Filipino riots in Exeter and Watsonville were 
the outcome of the displacement of white workers by these Islander- 
and the widespread racial prejudice against them. 
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Adjustment of Claims and Complaints by Philippine Bureau 
of Labor, 1924 to 1928 


HE table below shows the claims and complaints adjusted by the 

Philippine Bureau of Labor during the five years 1924-1928. 
The cases involved the payment of wages, money advanced by em- 
ployers, dismissals without just cause or without notice, the recovery 
of personal belongings, and other matters connected with industrial 
relations. Such adjustments would have been quite expensive to 
the workers if they had had recourse to courts of justice and had paid 
for legal assistance.* 


ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS AND COMPLAINTS BY PHILIPPINE BUREAU OF LABOR, 
1924-1928 


[One peso=about 50 cents in U. S. Currency! 








] \ | 




















| Adjustments | 
Number of | ,; x et Ge a ‘ 
Year claims and ee l | — ‘ 
complaints Weeerabie Unfavor- | _ 
ee 
oo 
bi | 
Pesos 
Fee ee eee dee eae 688 1, 155 431 257 30, 339. 09 
1666: bum ee 615 1, 371 365 | 250 | 19, 209. 63 
_____ SRSEERSSE OEE’ 55 ler ene pa oa vere 766 1, 697 447 | 319 | 23, 575. 26 
BOR aR ae ene ae 728 1, 418 493 | 235 | 18, 171. 91 
ee isntccnaimbdiete | 923 2, 146 511 | 412 22, 912. 21 
TO aisha a cctovcns 3, 720 | 7, 787 | 2, 247 | 1, 473 | 114, 208. 10 
{ | 





Condition of English Coal Industry in 1929 


N ITS issue for April 12, 1930, the Economist (London) gives a 

summary of the reports of the Mines Department for the four 
quarters of 1929, with some comparative figures for earlier years. 
For the year immediately preceding the stoppage of 1926, and for 
the three years following it, the production of coal commercially 
disposable ranged as follows: 


Tons Tons 
SS Gr aS tae rit 2 6. Seer 211, 500, 000 
AE IE 221, 300, 000} 19270........-... 230, 400, 000 


For the same years, the costs and proceeds were as follows: 


STATISTICS OF COSTS AND PROCEEDS OF COAL PRODUCTION FOR FOUR YEARS 


























l l 
Item 1925 1927 1928 1929 

ba ESS ee ae | £137, 100,000 | £117,800,000 | £100, 200,000} £105, 700, 000 
Stores and timbers. ..................-- 20, 200, 000 20, 200, 000 17, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
Sg eae 29, 600, 000 29, 200, 000 27, 400, 000 26, 600, 000 

Petar wet conte”... =... . =. 192, 300, 000 172, 900, 000 150, 000, 000 156, 000, 000 
Se ad Rn tS Satin ole aii 183, 100, 000 167, 500, 000 140, 200, 000 160, 200, 006 
SE Se aa —9, 200, 000 —5, 400, 000 —9, 800, 000 +4, 200, 000 

















The net costs include the royalties; deduction is made of the price 
of miners’ coal. In calculating the loss in 1925, no account is taken of 





' Philippine Islands. Governor General. Annual report, 1928. Washington, 1930 - 261-262. 
(House tox No. 133, 7ist U. 8S. Cong. 2d sess.) di ius 
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the subvention made by the Government to the mine owners. |. 
average number of miners employed during the four years, and | .o 
average output per man-shift were as follows; 


MINERS EMPLOYED AND OUTPUT PER MAN-SHIFT FOR FOUR YEARS 











, Miners em-| 0"!!! 
Year ployed man 
(cw 
Ras nba. cndoncsnibabeesabubae ates dn <iete acacia Esse se eee eee 1, 040, 000 = 1) 
hae cae sponses ceases ph acy ae gala oak oan ams pap aks a A ON aa hiya maaan 961, 000 HO) 
EE eae A TS SEE LOST aN RN SE EE Se NE Bee PEER Eo MERE Se 881, 000 219g 
ec me erg ata ao chs an a ee ba cd Na agitate tain ela la gett ae atin at iin aap ees 894, 000 KY 











It will be seen that last year’s expansion of 19,000,000 in the disposable (. 
nage, accompanied by an increase of £20,000,000 in revenue against a rise of «| 
£6,000,000 in net costs, substantially improved the industry’s immediate posit)... 


The costs, proceeds, and profit and loss are given by quarters in 
the following table: 


PROCEEDS, COST, AND PROFIT AND LOSS PER TON OF DISPOSABLE COAL. 
[Conversion on basis of shilling= 24.3 cents; penny=2.0 cents] 




















Proceeds Costs Profit Loss 
Wages Total 
Quarter ending— Enelish (United iiss Caled aati \United 
oe es, | States United a are pe States 
curreneY| cur- | English | States | English | States |CUT°NCY) Emr” |Currency | aoe 
rency |currency| cur- |currency| cur- rency rency 
rency rency 
,  t ae 8 d. ‘oe ge | 
December, '1927_....- 13 934) $3. 36 10 $2. 45 i pS ” & en Cee eee 1 My 
December, 1928. -..- 13 §& 3. 28 9 2%) 2.25 ie i >? aa ia 3 | 4 
March, 1929___...... 14 4\ 3.41 9 0 2.19 138 3 3. 22 934) $0.19 |._____- : 
| 13 7 3: 30 9 3%) 2.26 Pp | af = 3 See See 34) 
September, 1929_-_-_- 13 83) 3.34 9 2. 26 13 9 i. } REESE Reet yy (] 
December, 1929_--... 14 3 3. 47 9 2. 23 13 3%) 3.24 11%  . Eee 
































During 1929 the number of miners employed rose from 881,000 in 
the first quarter to 904,000 in the last, while the output per man-shi'' 
fell from 22.13 hundredweight to 21.78 hundredweight. 


In the December quarter the rate of output per man-shift was not so good «is 
in the first quarter of the year, but though wage costs rose in consequence !)y 
2d. per ton, there was a satisfactory economy of 144d. [2.5 cents] per ton in other 
costs, and proceeds per ton were 2%d. [5.5 cents] higher. Disposable tonnage i: 
October-December amounted to 60,000,000 as compared with 59,000,000 in t! 
three months ended March 31, and an average of about 55,500,000 in the two 
summer quarters. 


Figures as to the net costs and proceeds per ton disposable in tli 
principal coal fields show that in the December quarter of 1929 ne! 
costs ranged from 12s. 4d. ($3) in Scotland to 16s. 4%d. ($3.98) in 
Lancashire and North Staffordshire, and the proceeds from 13s. 1 i. 
to 17s. ($3.19 to $4.14). Each of the fields showed a profit during tha' 
quarter, the amount ranging from 7%d. (15 cents) per ton in Lan- 
cashire and North Staffordshire to 1s. 3%d. (31 cents) in Yorkshire. 
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Tue greatest reduction of costs during the year has been achieved by York- 
shire, Lancashire and North Staffordshire, but it would be premature on this 
account to draw conclusions wholly favorable to the working of the five counties 
scheine, sinee the dominant figure in the table above is the increase (shared by all 


districts) in proceeds per ton. The question for 1930 is whether that increase can 
he rinintained in the face of general trade depression and the unemployment of 


much coal-burning steamer tonnage. 





Miners’ Welfare Fund of Great Britain 


I1E report of the Miners’ Welfare Fund for 1929 shows that from 
the beginning of the work in 1922 to the close of 1929, amounts 
had been allotted for the various purposes of the fund as follows: 


AMOUNTS ALLOTTED FOR SPECIFIED PURPOSES BY MINERS’ WELFARE FUND OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1922 TO 1929 


[Conversion on basis of pound = $4.87] 

















1922 to 1929 1929 
Purpose eri” 
English cur- | United States | English cur- | United States 
rency currency rency currency 

Rowentioic.d tee sates oe £3, 471, 095 $16, 904, 233 £362, 131 $1, 763, 578 
ENE HEE IEE DAEMABEL, SZ 183, 707 894, 653 33, 022 160, 817 
Health... 52035 33 Saw a ee ess 2, 213, 756 10, 780, 992 440, 065 2, 143, 117 
Eedncatioih. 6.3 ste-s eee win oaeee 59, 051 287, 578 6, 820 33, 213 
Administrative expemses..........-..--- 64, 670 314, 943 11, 703 56, 994 
TORN ee 5, 992, 279 29, 182, 399 853, 741 4, 157, 719 




















The money appropriated is derived from a levy, established by an 
act. of 1920, of 1 penny on each ton of coal mined, which, under the 
direction of a committee appointed by the Board of Trade, is to be 
applied to purposes connected with the social well-being, recreation, 
and conditions of living of workers in or about coal mines and with 
mining education and research. In 1926 an additional levy was 
imposed for the special purpose of providing pit-head baths. 

Special attention is given in the report to the work done in connec- 
tion with pit-head baths. In 1927 and 1928 experimental installa- 
tions were being made to determine what type of baths would best 
meet the needs of the miners. While some questions are still unde- 
cided, 50 schemes are already in progress or completed, providing 
accommodations for 60,190 men and 62 women. Only the cost of 
installation is provided by the welfare fund, and no plan will be under- 
taken until the mine owners and miners have made adequate arrange- 
ments for meeting the cost of upkeep. Four methods of meeting this 
cost are considered: (1) The owners may bear it all, leaving the work- 
men free from responsibility ; (2) they may share the cost equally with 
the workmen; (3) they may supply the water, steam or coal, and 
electricity needed, leaving the workers to meet the other costs; or 
(4) they may leave the whole cost of upkeep to the workmen. So far, 
the second and third methods have been most commonly adopted. 

Doubt is sometimes expressed, before baths are installed, as to 
whether the workers will use them, but invariably when once they 
have been tested the workers seem to appreciate them to the full. In 
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one case, where only 75 per cent of the lockers were put in to start wit) 
the committee were appealed to within a fortnight of the openine «a\ 
to install the remainder. The miners appreciate the comfor; and 
convenience of the showers and abundant hot and cold water as (1). 
pared with the tub in the kitchen at home, the advantage of le: yi. 
their working clothes at the mine and going home in clothes y \)jc), 
have been kept in warm, dry lockers all day, and the convenience 
the minor arrangements, such as the provisions for cleaning 4) 
greasing boots, while their wives greatly appreciate getting rid 0! {j,, 
imconvenience and heavy work involved in preparing the baths x; 
home and cleaning up after them. 


Scholarships Granted 


As part of the educational work, arrangements have been made to 
grant from the fund scholarships entitling the holder to a university 
course leading to a degree. These are of two kinds, class A, for work- 
ing miners, and class B, for the children of miners. The competition 
for these is keen, 689 applications having been received—196 for the 
A and 493 for the Bscholarship. The average age of the A candidates 
was 24.8 years, as compared with 23.9 years in 1928; one of these ean- 
didates was 57, and another was 46. The majority of these A appli- 
cants were normally employed underground, the number of suc 
candidates being 161 as against 33 normally employed on the surface. 
Most of them aimed at following occupations connected either with 
mining or education. Scholarships were awarded to seven of these 
naditilenes, whose ages ranged from 23 to 34, three of them being for 
the study of economics, and one each for English literature, pure 
science, mining, and music. Three B scholarships were awarded to 
men and two to women, the men wishing to pursue courses in econoniic 
history, electrical engineering, and natural philosophy, and the women 
in classical studies and education. 





Forced and Convict Labor in Lumber Work in Russia 


(R. 5S. F. S. R.) 


HE Russian Soviet passed a law on February 13, 1930, which 

provides that when a general meeting of the electorate of a village 
has voted to undertake as a ‘“‘self-imposed”’ task the execution o! 
certain logging work and has alloted a quota of the latter to each mem- 
ber of the community, the village Soviet shall have the right to impose 
on peasants who are delinquent in their quotas a fine up to five tines 
the value of the quota, and, in case of nonpayment of fine, to scl! 
their property at public auction. If the delinquent is a kulak,' the 
failure to carry out the quota shall be punishable in addition by con- 
fiscation of his team. 

In event the method described above fails to produce the desired 
results, the new law permits the provincial authorities to proclaim 
logging work a forced service and to commandeer men and teams «1 
rates fixed by the Soviet. Acts described in the new law as ‘“‘resist- 








1 A term applied to well-to-do peasants. 
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ance to lumber procurement,” as well as group refusal to do logging 
work, shall be punishable in accordance with the provisions of article 
16 of the Criminal Code of Soviet Russia, the text of which, as 
amended on June 28, 1929, reads as follows: ? 

16. Refusal to do forced service, national tasks, or work of national importance: 
The first time—fine imposed by the pertinent Government organ up to five times 
the value of the imposed task, forced service, or work; the second time—imprison- 
ment or compulsory labor for a period not exceeding one year; the same acts 
committed with preceding conspiracy by a group of persons, accompanied by 
active resistance to the Government organ in charge of the forced service, tasks, 
or work—imprisonment not exceeding two years with confiscation of the whole or 
part of property, with or without expulsion from the locality. 

The above legal provisions leave the peasants no alternative but to 
agree to do logging work for the Soviet Government, since, in case of 
refusal, they may be sentenced to perform that task as convicts. 

The commissariat of justice, by circulars of July 30, 1928, and of 
August 30 the same year, has instructed the Soviet judiciary authori- 
ties to transfer all persons serving terms of imprisonment of less than 
one year to forced labor without incarceration and to impose the latter 
form of punishment in preference to short terms of imprisonment. 
By Circular No. 5 of January 14, 1929, the commissariat of justice 
instructed that persons imprisoned pending trial for offenses punish- 
able by short terms of confinement should likewise be transferred to 
forced labor. According to that circular the number of such persons 
in Russia (R. 8. F. S. R.) amounted to 29,216 on December 1, 1928, 
and of those serving prison sentences of less than one year amounted 
to 31,026. The commissariat of justice added to its circular that the 
judges who fail to comply with the new policy will be themselves 
summoned for trial and ‘‘ will be made to learn by personal experience 
what forced labor means.” 

According to the new text of the Penal Code now in force in Soviet 
Russia, forced labor without incarceration may be imposed in either 
of the following three degrees of serverity: (1) Forced labor at place 
of convict’s employment; (2) forced labor in locality of convict’s 
domicile; and (3) forced labor beyond locality of convict’s domicile. 

On June 1, 1929, the commissariat of agriculture of Soviet Russia 
issued an instruction concerning the use for lumber work in forests of 
convicts sentenced to forced labor. Each convict or a group of con- 
victs is given a certain job to perform, and the amount of work done 
is calculated not by time but by completed job. 

The 70,242 convicts whom the Soviet authorities have ordered to 
be transferred to forced labor are almost equal in number to the total 
labor requirement of the Soviet Russian (R. S. F. S. R.) lumber 

industry, which according to the program adopted for 1929-30 was 
to be brought up to 86,800 persons.‘ 





; Soviet Union. Moscow Izvestia, June 29, 1929, p. 4. 
* Soviet Union. Bulletin of Financial and Economic Legislation No. 8, 1929, p. 5. 
‘Soviet Union. Moscow Izvestia, Dec. 14, 1929, p. 4. 
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National Conference on Old-Age Security 


HE third annual conference of the American Association for () \! 

Age Security was held in New York on April 25, the morni; 
session being devoted to the need of old-age pensions, the afterno.), 
to a discussion of their practicability, and the evening to a consi:/- 
eration of America and old-age security. At the morning sessi::), 
Dr. Lucile Eaves, of Massachusetts, stressed the peculiar importa: 
to women of old-age pensions. Women, she pointed out, live lonv«: 
than men; they are more dependent on family ties which are 3) 
to be broken by death, leaving them alone in their later years, «1\</ 
they have less opportunity to gain control of money or proper'\ 
which could be used for support in old age. Census figures shi 
that after the age of 75 is reached, each 5-year age group contuiis 
more women than men, and they also show that widows are ¢- 
siderably more numerous in the higher age groups than are widowe:s. 
Of the women 65 years old and over reported in the 1920 census, 
63 per cent in urban and 54 per cent in rural communities wei 
widowed, but this was true of only 28 per cent of the urban ani 
26 per cent of the rural men. A married woman’s chance of bein 
left alone in her old age, therefore, seems to be more than twice : 
great asa man’s. Unfortunately, widowhood often means also desii- 
tution for the elder women. 

Nearly half (47 per cent) of the aged women interviewed in 11 cities by 1) 
National Civic Federation investigators were widowed, and an equal proporti:): 
(47.7 per cent) of these widows had no property. Only one in six had poss:- 
sions valued at $10,000 or over, or enough to yield an income sufficient |: 
support. The divorced or separated women were in even worse conditi::. 


as 10 per cent more (56.7 per cent) had nothing, and only 1 in 14 (6.9 per ce: 
had property worth $10,000 or more. 


To meet this situation, the old-age pension is a primary necessit\. 
but Doctor Eaves felt that there is also need of a vigorous campaiy!: 
to train women to realize the need of providing for old age, to secur: 
for them opportunities to make such provision, and to familiariz« 
them with the relative advantages and disadvantages of such forn- 
of investment as are open to persons seeking safety with moderat: 
returns. 

Dr. Luther Gulick, secretary of the New York Commission ©) 
Old Age Security, stated that the commission’s studies had broug!! 
out the fact of greater need among the single than among the mua:- 
ried, and among aged women than among aged men. A secon! 
fact daivtatel % 
old-age pensions existed in the two population extremes—the larges' 
cities and the smallest rural districts, the decadent rural areas 
In these latter there may even be an excess of men over women 1): 
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need of assistance. Referring to unemployment as one cause of 
the need for old-age pensions, Doctor Gulick said that a classifica- 
tion ef age and employment of labor union members showed very 
clearly indeed that up through the age groupings to 45 there was 
» very large percentage who were receiving more or less regular em- 
ployment. After 45 there was an increase in unemployment, and 
when men in this age group were out of work it was for a longer 
period, By the time 65 was reached almost complete unemployment 
set mm. 

At the afternoon session reports were presented dealing with the 
situation in Canada (particularly Ontario), in Utah, in California, 
and in Milwaukee, Wis. The California law, the first to make 
pensions mandatory upon the counties and at the same time to put 
half the cost of their maintenance upon the State, providing also 
for State supervision, became operative January 1, 1930. Up to 
April 1 there had been 3,578 applications for the State aid, of which 
1,068 had already been approved. It is estimated that before the 
end of the year at least 5,000 applications will be registered. 

The Wisconsin law makes the adoption of a pension system op- 
tional with the county, provides for State supervision, and makes 
the State lable for one-third of the cost. The first test of this 
system in a large city came when Milwaukee County decided to 
establish pensions, the plan becoming effective January 1, 1930. 
Up to April 1, 645 applications had been received, of which 158 
had been approved for pensions, 145 were unfavorably disposed of, 
and the remainder were under consideration. Of those unfavorably 
disposed of, only 29 were refused; of the others, some were with- 
drawn after having been made, some were held up because the 
applications were incomplete, some were found not to meet the legal 
qualifications, and a few died before their applications could be 
acted upon. The most frequent cause of ineligibility was a lack 
of either the citizenship or the residence qualification. 

In reporting upon the progress of the old-age security movement 
in the United States, Secretary Epstein said that the present year 
shows the greatest advance yet made. Although it is an off year 
for legislation, only nine States having had legislative sessions, 
yet five of these have given attention to the subject, and New York, 
the wealthiest and most populous State in the Union, enacted a 
law which, it is estimated, will extend help to over 50,000 aged 
men and women. In Massachusetts, after over 20 years of effort, 
a bill was for the first time reported out by a legislative commis- 
sion. Several bills were presented to the New Jersey Legislature, 
with the result that a commission to study the situation was created, 
and in both Rhode Island and Virginia bills were presented and 
discussed. Moreover, this year has seen considerable Federal 
activity on the subject. Bills providing for an old-age pension 
in the District of Columbia and for Federal aid to State pension 
systems have been introduced in Congress, and the House Com- 
mittee on Labor held a 3-days’ hearing in February on the general 
principles underlying these bills. A questionnaire sent out by 10 
members of the dh of Representatives showed that of 120 Con- 
gressmen replying, 109 were in favor of Federal action of some kind 
in regard to pensioning the aged. 
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New York Old-Age Pension Act | 


N APRIL 10, 1930, the New York old-age pension act became 

law with the approval of the governor of the State. This brinos 

the total number of States having old-age pension legislation up (, 

eleven (not including Alaska)—California, Colorado, Kentucky, Mary- 

land, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New York, Utah, Wisconsi:, 

and Wyoming. . 
Analysis of Act 


THE Ac? is analyzed below, following a method which may be si 
in comparing the principal features of the law with other laws alres:{y 
enacted. | 

Date of approval.—April 10, 1930; in effect May 1, 1930; applicn- 
tions receivable September 1, 1930; granting of relief to commence 
January 1, 1931. 

Establishment of relief —Old-age relief shall be given by the city 
and county public welfare districts and by such other cities as may 
elect to administer old-age relief, subject to partial reimbursemen: 
by the State and to supervision by the State department of sovcia! 
welfare. 

To whom applicable.—Old-age relief shall be given under this artic|- 
to any person who— 

1. Has attained the age of 70 years; 

2. Is unable to support himself, either in whole or in part; and |i: 
no children or other person able to support him and responsible under 
the provisions of this chapter for his support; 

3. Is a citizen of the United States; 

4. Has been a resident of the State of New York for at least 1) 
years immediately preceding his application for old-age relief; 

5. Has resided in and has been an inhabitant of the public welfare 
district in which the application is made for at least one year imiiv- 
diately preceding the date of application; 

6. is not at the time an inmate of any public or private home for 
the aged, or any public home, or any public or private institution o! « 
custodial, correctional or curative character, except in the case 0! 
temporary medical or surgical care in a hospital; 

7. Has not made a voluntary assignment or transfer of property {0 
the purpose of qualifying for such relief; and 

8. Is not, because of his physical or mental condition, in need 0! 
continued institutional care. 

Nature of relief —Public welfare officials are to determine the 
nature of the relief to be received and the manner of providing ii. 
Medical and surgical care and nursing may be given. 

Application.—Applicant must apply to the public welfare official of 
the district in “ick he resides, who must make an investigation 0! 
the circumstances of the applicant. . 

Election of relief by city—A city forming part of a county public 
welfare district may, by resolution of its legislative body adopted 
by majority vote of all of its members, elect to furnish such old-age 
relief to the persons eligible thereto residing in the city. A copy ol 
such resolution shall be filed, within 10 days after its adoption, wit! 
the clerk of the county in which such city is located and with thie 
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State department. Such a resolution shall take effect on the Ist 
day of Septeniber following its adoption and no relief granted pur- 
suant thereto shall begin before the Ist day of January after the 
resolution takes effect. 

Appropriations.—The legislative body of such public welfare dis- 
trict must make annual. appropriations to provide for old-age relief 
and administrative expenses. Additional sums may be appropriated 
in the event that original sum is exhausted. Expenses are to be paid 
hy county or city in the same manner as other expenses are paid. 

Reimbursement by State.—The State must reimburse the public wel- 
fare district for one-half of the amount expended for relief, also for 
salaries and traveling expenses. Claims for State reimbursement 
must be presented to the State department of social welfare semian- 
nually, and the approval of such claims must be made by such 
department. 

Review of relief —The public welfare official, upon the completion 
of each investigation for old-age relief, must make an award, notify 
the applicant of his decision in writing, and report to the State 
department of social welfare. If an application is not acted upon 
within 30 days after the filing or is denied or the grant is deemed 
inadequate either by the State department or by the applicant, the 
latter may enter an appeal to the State department. Upon the receipt 
of an appeal the State department must review the case; it may also 
make any additional investigation deemed necessary, and all its deci- 
sions are binding on the city or county involved. 

Revocation of relief—Any person may file a complaint with the 
State department in writing if any old-age relief is improperly granted 
or administered. The State department must make an investigation 
and if relief has been improperly granted must notify the public wel- 
fare official, and approval of payments will not be made. 

Reconsideration of relief.—Relief granted must be reviewed period- 
ically. Public welfare officials are empowered to cancel and revoke 
relief for cause. 

Reports.—-Reports as to the number of applications granted, 
changed, revoked, or suspended must be made to the State department 
of social welfare. 

- Administration.—The administration of the act is under the super- 
vision of the State department of social welfare. 

Assignability of relief —Relief granted under the act is not subject 
to assignment or transfer and is exempt from levy or execution. 

Violations.—Violations of the act are deemed misdemeanors, except 
those which are a violation under the penal law of the State in which 
se — are to be punished according to the penalties fixed by 
such law. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Legal Limitations on Women’s Working Hours in New Yor: 
State 


HE Bureau of Women in Industry of New York State has recen:. 

made a study of the working hours of women in that State | 
which, among other matters, it took up the question of how exte: - 
sively the hours of women are controlled by law. The results «;). 
given in the issue of the Industrial Bulletin for February, 1930. On), 
three large groups of women, it is pointed out, come under the protec: - 
tion of laws restricting hours of labor. Two of these groups—tho- 
employed in factories and in mercantile establishments—may wo, 
48 hours a week, with a limit of 9 hours in any one day, except for 1) 
allowance of 78 hours’ overtime per annum. The third protect«| 
group is composed of restaurant workers, who in first and second cla-- 
cities are limited to 9 hours a day and 54 hours a week. In additioy, 
to these large groups, women employed as elevator operators (wit}) 
certain exceptions) and on street railways may not be employed mor 
than 9 hours a day and 54 hours a week; those in telegraph and mes- 
senger service are limited to 54 hours a week. : 

he New York policy, it. will be seen, is to apply restrictions on|\ 
to certain s ecified | groups, reversing the policy of, for instance, Ca!!- 
fornia and Pennsylvania, where the hours of all women are limited, 
with the exception of specified groups. As a result of the New Yor: 
plan, its hour restrictions apply only to a part, approximately on- 
third, of the working women of the State. The following talc 
shows, by industry, the approximate number of women whose hou- 
are and are not regulated by law: 


NUMBER OF WOMEN IN NEW YORK STATE WHOSE HOURS OF LABOR ARE REGl- 
LATED AND NUMBER WHOSE HOURS ARE NOT REGULATED 























Hours of Hours of 
Industry group labor labor not Total 
regulated regulated 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries -_ -_-----.-.......--- 287, 472 63, 632 351, 1 
GEESE SEE NLS EEA, TEP OE SARC 1, 574 262, 014 263, 5% 
Domestic and personal service_-__........___-_-.-_------------ 26, 276 237, 192 263, 4¢ 
SSE SEIN ne on age a Oe OnE eC sis leaicg iia 126, 569 126, 5x 
i ae es mig abu dinn tic mcawenensgees 48, 643 37, 437 86, (ON 
Se su cadscmeenhawauemenee 33, 420 33, 421 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry---_-___...._-.-_-_|-------------- 9, 269 Q, 2 
Public service (not otherwise classified) _....................-- ahi aonb 1, 683 1, 6 
EE ree ee ep ee fe arsenate 114 
ee Ree a ae. oan Rar ee Ee | 363, 965 771, 330 1, 135, 20° 





These figures are only approximate, partly because the census 








tables include, in the term “‘female,” girls as well as women, and those 
under 16 are protected by the hour law, no matter in what occupation 
they work; and partly because some of the census classifications include 
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both restricted and unrestricted occupations. Thus, it is not stated 
whether the milliners and tailoresses enumerated worked in factories, 
where their hours would be regulated, or in private establishments, 
where no regulation prevails, and consequently no matter to which 
vpoup these workers are assigned an error is possible. It is probable, 
however, that the table represents fairly well the general situation. 
Summing up, then, we find that of the nine main occupational groups into which 
the Census divides all the employed women of the State there is only one in 
which @ large proportion of the women have their working hours regulated by 
law. Eighty-two per cent of the women in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries are prohibited from working long hours. In trade a little more than 


half are under the hour law, in domestic and personal service about a tenth, in 
clerical occupations one-half of 1 per cent, and in other occupations none. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 








Woman and Child Labor in the Philippines, 1928 


HE annual report of the Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands for 1928 shows that in 1928 there were 542 establish- 
ments inspected in Manila, which were employing 9,604 women and 
1,252 minors under 18, an increase of 97 establishments and 1,536 
woman and child workers over those covered by the 1927 inspections. 
In 1928 in Malabon and Pasay 18 concerns were employing 973 
women and children, a decrease of 5 establishments and 89 workers as 
compared with the preceding year. 
The accompanying table shows the distribution of woman and child 
workers in industrial establishments in Manila inspected in 1928: 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN AND MINORS UNDER 18 IN 542 INSPECTED ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN MANILA, 1928, BY INDUSTRY 




















Number of Total 
ne a Number of| children | number of 

y ane women under 18 | women 
years of age | and minors 
Aerute  i i  o 7 RR EEE 34 
Asbest sheet_.._.____ ace 1 10 3 13 
Bag repairing. .._..____-- 10 107 17 124 
CO 1 100 17 117 
Cane es. CT, SEES ESR ey Aaa eS owe Fie nary oe 1 (5 Sees 3 
Candy... .ccmidaebes:s-~-2~-- 9 86 19 105 
Cigars and cigarettes___..._.___..._.- 40 5, 552 927 6, 479 
Desiccated coconut...._..._.____- Se ga i 1 ik antcncoreiatiecaad 202 
DIG ieteias..-+--.---.-. 66 372 32 404 
i et 23 1, 787 107 1, 394 
I ern ae 1 __ 5 SRR Ge ete 2 
ati en 6 39 7 46 
Ice cream ___ 1 2 6 8 
Lge er a ee re i Ae 3 Oe bce fea 271 
i ei 1 53 8 61 
PYRE a a 24 84 46 130 
Ce sl cw eelne 318 | RRR Ares tre 132 
Reiter and Weidermann..___. 1 gh ICS 49 
Retazo im ee eo 2 oe eating SUNS 15 
SUR eens Sawn a 16 435 36 471 
Se, RS EEE 3 > ee 145 
|” RA a 4 77 16 93 
UTRMI are he Be pe 3 47 11 58 
FESR al ARAN MNS A Ona ee ARI I gre 542 9, 604 1, 252 10, 856 

















_ According to inspection records, some minor apprentices receive as 
little as half a peso ($0.25) a week while some minors receive as much 
as 7 pesos ($3.50) a week. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY 





Accidents in the Electric-Utility Industry, 1923 to 1928 


tre on the accident experience of member companies of {|e 
National Electric Light Association are published for the {irst 
time in the March, 1930, issue of the bulletin of the association, 
although such data have been collected for a number of years and 
disseminated among the members of the accident-prevention ¢o1)- 
mittee of the organization. The figures in Table 1 show the fatal 
and nonfatal accidents, the days lost due to accidents, and the 
number of employees reported by these firms for the years 192: {0 
1928, together with the estimated total number of employees in thie 
industry. 

In regard to the accuracy and the comparability of the figures the 
following statement is made: 


The accuracy of the returns and their use for direct comparisons are sul) jet 
to some question, but the degree of correction will hardly influence the general 
conclusions. Average number of employees is not reported on exactly the same 
basis by all companies, because part-time employees, absences, etc., are differe:!y 
recorded. Duration of exposure to hazard will vary in proportion to hours 
worked—different for office and field groups. Office groups, if a larger proywr- 
tion of the personnel of an individual company, will reduce the average exposure. 
The personnel of a comany which contracts its construction should sustain |c-- 
injuries than one which performs the relatively more hazardous construction 
work. The number of fatalities should contain no inaccuracies. Lost-tine 
accidents, while defined as those which prevent return to next regular shift follow- 
ing that in which the accident occurred, may not be so recorded by a few con- 
panies. Days lost in some cases include Sundays and holidays. The majority 
report absence only on regular working-days. Some companies return injured 
men to work at the earliest possible moment, even before complete recovery ; 
others will not allow return until recovery is complete beyond any doubt. 


TABLE 1.—FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE ELECTRIC-UTILITY 
INDUSTRY, 1923 TO 1928 












































Employees Other lost- | Da ac 
itiac ~ ys lost (actual 
— by Fatalities | time accidents absence) 
port 
Total 
num 
Year of em- - Per Per Per 
ployees ! er _| 1,000 - 100 
Number | cent of — em- — em- | Number] e- 
total ploy- ploy- ploy- 
ees ees ees 
on ee 176, 000 88, 389 50 147 1.67 | 8,612 9.7 129, 339 146 
ea SRP ee 200, 000 110, 953 55 176 1. 59 | 11, 153 10. 0 160, 681 145 
i sick es cies lb oliies ats /ances consis te 225, 000 112, 573 50 203 1.80 | 11,055 9. 0 148, 631 Lt 
ESERIES Sead A SEN Ee 250, 000 181, 102 72 300 1. 65 | 16, 575 9.1 299, 240 15 
li rics inp hs meetin 275,000 | 209, 673 76 209} 1.43] 17,199 8.2] 297, 284 142 
RIE re Sey ere a A 290,000 | 236, 475 82 335 1.41 | 17,343} 27.5 196, 047 3 121 
1 Estimated by National Electric Light Association. 3 Based on 162,400 employees. 
2 Based on 231,793 employees. 
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Table 2 shows the number of lost-time accidents and the number of 
days lost on account of such accidents per 100 employees; the fatality 
rate per 1,000 employees; and the accident cost per employee, by size 
of company and by geographic division, for the year 1928. 

In regard to the matter of cost of accidents, it is stated that many 
items are not recorded or are intangible, and the totals ‘‘therefore 
fall considerably short of the loss sustained by industry, employees, 
and society.”’ Practically all of the companies employing 1,000 or 
more workers reported on the question of cost. The average accident 
cost per employee in this industry for the United States as a whole 
is given as $22.50. 

TABLE 2.-—LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS AND DAYS LOST ON ACCOUNT OF ACCIDENTS 
PER 100 EMPLOYEES, FATALITY RATE PER 1,000 EMPLOYEES, AND ACCIDENT 


COST PER EMPLOYEE, IN THE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY IN 1928, BY SIZE OF 
COMPANY AND BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


























Days lost 
Lost-time per 100 F ae ae : 
te : rong | Fatalities | Accident 
Iter any pore. on ake | per 1,000 cost per 
employees aaa | employees | employee 
dents ! 
| 
SN a eee hg Se saemeaenets 5: caer 
United States average_ ae oes Sith bakwaceecaee 7. 51 121 | 1. 40 $22. 
Size of company | 
| | i 
Over Ea eeee. 3... =. < 2. .- 5 oe ce cces 7. 92 79 . 665 18. 10 
1,001 to 5,000 employees re: 6. 53 | 109 1. 67 24. 5O 
201 to 1,000 employees... ..............--.- . 7. 86 | 147 2. 00 24. 91 
Under 200 employees__- -- Pee et btu: can cere ae 6. 20 | 118 | 1. 97 22, 20 
Geographic division 
New England... .-- | fe paeniveniel 7. 03 | 125 1.69 | 22. 10 
Middle Atilantic__.............- ate palates abi 6. 65 72 1. 50 15. 60 
ere RR ee eee ae ee ee ees Ak eee 6.85 124 1. 41 26. 40 
North Central _ — -_. ---- Seth dase a eeeoes CoE Ee 6. 96 110 2. 42 19. 30 
Ra eat dee 5.17 74 1. 02 18. 20 
en ees tommeee 5. 69 76 2. 34 17. 35 
PIRES goo Se 5 a a ewe 9. 87 138 1. 40 29. 50 
eR a an seen 9. 80 151 1. 45 18. 55 
I soe 5 oe 8 ea ea Dee 6. 84 112 1. 03 19. 50 
NE a ee ee ee ES EN See 14.12 125 .97 11. 80 
Pat ee Se oc Teese csigian eee 14. 65 205 1. 04 4. 40 
SOMEMOPENNININ SE fools os ob ecce sn Panini nite Rieke eee | 7. 86 175 2.49 31. 90 








! Not weighted for permanent disabilities. 


Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States in 1928 


HE death rate from accidents in metal mines in 1928 was lower 

than ever before and the injury rate ‘‘was probably lower than 
that of any previous year,” according to the latest bulletin (No. 320) 
of the United States Bureau of Mines on metal-mine accidents in the 
United States, which covers the calendar year 1928. While injury 
rates lower than the rate for 1928 were indicated by the figures for 
1911, 1912, and 1913, it is believed that nonfatal injuries were not 
so completely reported by all mining companies in the earlier years 
as they are now. 

As compared with 1927, the death rate for 1928 per thousand 300- 
day workers (2.50) shows a reduction of 19 per cent and the injury 
rate (205.61) a reduction of 7 per cent. The fatality rate for under- 
ground operations shows a reduction of 18 per cent; for open-pit 
mining, 46 per cent; and for work at surface shops and yards, 6 per 
cent. The nonfatal injury rate decreased 22 per cent in open-pit 
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mining and 8 per cent in underground work, but ‘there was an ine. 
of 6 per cent in surface shops and yards. 

The actual number of persons killed or injured in metal mince. |), 
1928 was also the lowest on record with the exception of the \ 
1921, a year, however, in which mining operations were at a very | 
ebb. In all of the mines covered there were 273 deaths and 2? ;\» 
nonfatal lost-time injuries, which included all injuries involving dis: | | 
ity beyond the remainder of the day on which the accident occurs). 
These figures represent a reduction from those for 1927 of 79 in 1), 
number of workers killed and of 2,650 in the number injured. T)}\,.;) 
were 6,397 serious nonfatal injuries in 1928, of which 19 resulted j), 
permanent total disability and 550 in permanent partial disabili:\. 
as compared with 7,101 in 1927, injuries involving a time loss of 1.) 
than 14 days being regarded as serious. It is estimated that 1). 
22,756 lost-time accidents occurring in 1928 resulted in a time |. -- 
of 2,475,012 days, an average of 109 days per accident. 

Tabulations in the report giving number of accidents in mei;\ 
mines, by cause, for the 10-year period 1919 to 1928, inclusive, shi 
that falls of rock or ore from roof or wall were responsible for \: 
(45 per cent) of the 186 deaths resulting from underground accide1)'< 
in 1928 and also for 1,097 (43 per cent) of the 2,554 deaths frei) 
such accidents occurring over the 10-year period. The same c¢ai~ 
was likewise responsible for the greatest number of nonfatal injuri- 
from underground accidents, 3,767 (21.6 per cent) of the 17,433 non- 
fatal injuries in 1928 being due to this cause, and 46,789 (21 per cei 
of the 222,274 nonfatal injuries taking place underground in t\\. 
10-year period. 

he total number of men employed in the mines reported on |) 
1928 was 113,866 as compared with 119,699 in 1927. Although ther 
were fewer men employed in 1928, the average number of days work. 
per man was 4 more than in 1927, the average being 288 in 1928 s11(! 
284 in 1927. 

All of the principal classes of mines showed improvement in acvi- 
dent rates in 1928 as compared with 1927. Copper mines reduci«( 
their death rate 12 per cent and their injury rate 15 per cent; in iren 
mines the reduction in the death rate was 12 per cent and in tli 
injury rate, 14 per cent. Lead and zinc mines in the Mississi))))i 
Valley States showed a reduction of 39 per cent in the death rate bit 
less than 1 per cent in the injury rate. Gold, silver, and miscell:- 
neous metal mines had reductions of 34 per cent in their fatality rato 
and 4 per cent in their injury rate. Mines producing salt, phosphat« 
rock, asbestos, and other nonmetallic minerals (except coal) showed :: 
reduction of 3 per cent in the fatality rate and 2 per cent in the inju'y 
rate. 

These data cover the entire United States and Alaska and with the 
exceptions mentioned are based on reports received by the Bureau «/ 
Mines from 2,842 operators who worked their mines all or a part «! 
the year. Reports for mines in Alaska were furnished by the Ter- 
torial mine inspector; for mines in California, by the State industri:'! 
commission; and for mines in Arizona and Idaho, by the companic- 
through the offices of the State mine officials. Reports for all State- 
‘“‘cover prospects as well as producing and nonproducing mines,”’ a! 
the figures are believed to be reasonably complete for the meta!- 
mining industry. 
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Sable 1 shows employment, number killed and injured, and fatal 
and nonfatal accident rates in the different types of metal mines and 
i) nonmetallic mineral mines in 1927 and 1928. 
oy. le-EMPLOYMENT, NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, AND FATAL AND NON. 


rAL ACCIDENT RATES IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF METAL MINES AND IN 
NMETALLIC MINERAL MINES, 1927 AND 1928 



































Men employed Killed Injured 
j 
ii 
, Rate | Rate 
Aver- ; 
- , Equiva- per per 
Kind of mine and year age 
days Actual et Num- pong Num- poong 
jworked| number 300-day ber day ber day 
workers work- | work- 
ers | ers 
eae ee eee seinen fa 
Copper: 
I RN er eee ar Sa 313 30, 724 32, 084 11] 3. 46 8,379 | 261.16 
TORN Pare SSS TERED ae AN ee EE RP et 324 30, 561 33, 002 100 | 3.038 7,293 | 220. 99 
(old and miscellaneous metal: | 
[7 pe ES, sya 2 LGiin eed *, fees ; 287 30, 461 29, 174 114 3.91 8, 162 279. 77 
°° RRA: Ors a a Dae 289 | 31,622] 30,441 79 | 2.60] 8,180 |) 268, 72 
Sail 2 aoa ey ak nate Bede 267 | 33,386 | 29, 737 73] 245] 3,409) 114.64 
1906. es ae So ee 267 29, 145 25, 956 56 2. 16 2547) 98.13 
Lead and zine (Mississippi Valley): i 
1907"... SAR). SS a ee etree een ‘ 254 12, 499 10, 589 28 2. 64 3,152 | 297. 67 
1008 ee ee. LTA AS, 251 10, 334 8, 659 14| 1.62] 2,560 | 295.65 
Nonmetallie mineral: 
1007 eee it RE See wee OM. t AE 282 12, 629 11, 863 26 2.19 2, 031 | 171. 20 
ee eps ot ok cei ido 277 12, 204 11, 287 24 2. 13 1,903 | 168. 60 
Total 
RE ERIE NCS 2 ok Se ee a ee ee 284 119, 699 113, 447 352 3.10 | 25,138 | 22). 54 
Te ean eeee GENS Oe: 288 | 113,866 | 109, 345 273 | 2.50 | 22,483 | 205.6! 








Fatality and injury rates in metal and nonmetallic mineral mines 
per million hours of exposure, classified by length of shift and by 
character of disability and kind of mine, are given in Table 2 for the 
years 1926, 1927, and 1928. 

TABLE 2.—FATALITY AND INJURY RATES IN METAL AND NONMETALLIC MINERAL 
MINES, PER MILLION HOURS OF EXPOSURE, CLASSIFIED BY LENGTH OF SHIFT, 


1926, 1927, AND 1928 
[Underground and shaft only] 























1926 ! 1927 ! 1928 2 
Item ss | 

| 8 hours | 9 hours |10 hours} 8 hours | 9 hours |10 hours} 8 hours | 9 hours | I 

Character of disability | 
RSE Sa ate aot: 1. 100 1.476 1. 741 1. 164 0. 733 1.402 | 0.284 | 2.013 
Permanent total disability -__- Oe ha Te SE : ) eee eee ae : eee 
Permanent partial disability.| 2.009 1. 650 1.230 | 2.205 | 3.025 2. S11 2. 660 . 568 | 3.882 
Other serious................. 33. 861 | 34.477 | 22. 505 | 31.410 | 25. 602 | 24. 568 | 30.397 | 19.335 | 26. 022 
SGIGS isadngemitine bands aie 86. 955 1104. 897 | 48. 207 | 79.657 | 91.701 | 46.326 | 82.027 | 70.515 | 50. 750 
Total injuries____.______|122. 903 |141. 024 | 71. 942 |113.322 |120. 328 | 73.705 |115. 180 | 90.7 80. 654 

Total fatalities and 

a Rene ee 124. 835 |142. 124 | 73.418 |115. 063 |121.492 | 74.438 [116.582 | 90.986 | 82. 667 
































' Alaska, Utah, and all placer mines omitted. 
? All placer mines omitted. 
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TABLE 2.—FATALITY AND INJURY RATES IN METAL AND NONMETALLIO MIN; }: 4] TAB 
MINES, PER MILLION HOURS OF EXPOSURE, CLASSIFIED BY LENGTH OF §}): 1 IN 
1926, 1927, AND 1928—Continued = al Ol 


Persons killed 




































































1926 1927 1928 
Item 
8 hours | 9 hours |10 hours} 8 hours | 9 hours |10 hours} 8 hours} 9 hours ae 
“ss ‘ind of mine 1a 
2” Eee ee eee Bk Sf eee Seep ff) ee See 1. 765 ban 3 
Gold, silver, and miscellane- 
ous metal-__-___--- endive 1.575 | 5.768 |........ ae |...... Aine Set 2.002 
SS Se ee , 2 ee Sie? SO j......-. 0.871} 1.200 |.__. 
Lead and zinc (Mississippi 
ee 4 eee, ee ee ee 806 | 
Nonmetallic mineral_.........| 2.159 | .873 |....___- | 1.681 671 -542 | 1.679 | - 
En 1.932 | 1.100] 1.476 | 1.741 | 1.164] 733 ; 1402 | 1» Ess 
i - Sout 
i Persons injured 
4 Kind of mine 4 7 
i eS SEIS ROR tS a ee 150. 210 |...._--- laden’ BRET React 120.183 |. 
A Gold, silver, and miscellane- ( 
‘ ro RR ae et '122. 740 | 95. 176 | 39.373 [116.704 | 88.989 | 46.820 144. 493 | 50.732 90 -~ 
a Iron__....-..-.--.___-_--.-._-| 78. 556 | 25.438 | 77.953 | 63.501 | 59.998 | 73. 192 |.52. 178 |194.012 7), 2s ex] 
i Lead and zinc (Mississippi | Un 
4 Valley)_....-- ee _.|134. 162 |165. 530 |_._.--.. 131. 623 |163. 785 |.....__- 130. 073 | 93. 343 
4 Nonmetallic mineral... _-__ | 81. 046 |141. 883 | 62.116 | 68.310 | 90. 634 | 84.016 | 83.727 | 81.440) s) 5, : em 
4 pO Sa ER a I /122, 903 [141.028 | 71. 942 /113. 322 |120. 328 | 73. 705 [115. 180 | 90. 702 80. F134 | oof 
Peg > an 
4 Fatalities and Injuries Among Railway Maintenance-of-Way 7 
Employees, 1928 pe 
P I NHE Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees has recent! | wo 
issued a report on “Deaths and injuries and casualty rates pe: 5 str 
% million man-hours of railway maintenance-of-way employees, 192s.” A ist 
«i The data presented are based on reports of the Interstate Commers FF of- 
4 Commission covering Class I carriers, that is, those with operatiny y 61,0 
a . . a 
sf revenues of $1,000,000 or more per year. (Class I carriers, accordiny ' als 
q to the report, cover 91 per cent of the total railway mileage of thi f 
country and earn about 97 per cent of the total railway revenues. ) 
; Table 1 shows the number of maintenance-of-way employee- _ = 
} killed or injured in 1928 and the percentage they formed of the tot! | 
number of railroad employees killed or injured. The total numbe: 
i of this class of employees killed during the year was 394, or 33.2 pe! : — 
Z cent of the total number of fatalities among railroad employee-, fe Exe 
while the number injured was 19,051, or 28.5 per cent of the casualtice- 
1 classed as injuries. a Ma 


od 


Under the reporting rules of the Interstate Commerce Commissiv’ 











: a person who is so seriously injured in an accident as to die withii Ma 
g 24 hours after its occurrence is reported as killed, but if he dies after 
- a lapse of 24 hours from the time of the accident the casualty 1- Tra 
, reportable as an injury. Other reportable injuries are those whic! 
: incapacitate the employee for more than 3 days in the aggregate = 
5 during the 10 days immediately following the accident. Those wi 
a employees whose injuries do not incapacitate them for performing 
a their usual work for more than 3 days during the 10 days immediately Tot 
9 folowing the aceident are not included in the number reported a- 


injured. 
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TABI 1.—-—NUMBER OF MAINTENANCE-OF-WAY EMPLOYEES KILLED OR INJURED 
iN |928 AND PER CENT THEY FORMED OF ALL RAILROAD EMPLOYEES KILLED 
OR INJURED 






































Railroad employees Killed Injured 
amas ip aee oe 2 SER ee ————_——— 
| Maintenance- | | Maintenance- | Maintenance- 
of-wayem- | | Of-way em- of-way em- 
ployees | ployees ployees 
District he Saergigaies | ——! Allrail- a 
Total | | road | | road 
number | employ- } Per lemploy- Per 
Bie 2 | per t oe | cent of |" ges” | i cent of 
Num- enhet “| Num- | all rail-} | Num- | all rail- 
ber | “total | | ber road | ber | road 
employ- employ- 
‘ees ees 
-_ — ane eminem ame 
Bastern...:--2e----s----|. 997,000 | 242, 151 19.7} 588! 196] 33.3| 31,039| 7,003 22.6 
Wetted site 638, 441 | 175, 578 7.9 412 142 34.5 | 26, 381 9, 312 35. 3 
Pavarsia A TELE | 314,680] 81,469] 25.9 187 | 56| 29.9] 9,324] 2,736 29. % 
United States__...- | 1, 680, 187 | 400, 198 | 23. 8 | 1, 187 | 394 | 33.2 | 66,744 | 19, 051 28.5 








Casualty rates of railway employees per 1,000,000 man-hours of 
exposure in the eastern, southern, and western districts and in the 
United States as a whole are shown in Table 2 for six main groups of 
employees. It will be noted that both the fatality and injury rates 
of the maintenance-of-way and structures group were higher than for 
any other group except the train and engine crews. The fatality 
rate for the maintenance-of-way and structures group per 1,000,000 
man-hours worked was 0.40 and the injury rate 19.17, which, in the 
words of the report, “‘means that for every 2,500,000 man-hours 
worked there is one employee killed in the maintenance-of-way and 
structures department. For each 1,000,000 man-hours worked there 
is a fraction over 19 injuries (19.17 to be exact) in the maintenance- 
of-way and structures department.’”’ The death and injury rates per 
1,000,000 man-hours among the employees of this department were 
also considerably higher than for all railroad employees combined. 


TABLE 2.—CASUALTY RATES PER 1,000,000 MAN-HOURS WORKED, 1928 











| 
, la | we , Total 
, ae Eastern | Southern) Western . 
Group of employees district | district | district | oe 
| } 
Executives, officials, and staff assistants; and professional, 
clerical, and general: 
| ae aa cpa, OI ER Cee Pe SR ase a! . 0. 04 0. 01 0. 05 0. 04 
ea oe ee eo 2. 31 1.10 1. 81 1. 91 
Maintenance of way and structures: 
Fa Le LT Se ral a le a aa een EA . 54 . 29 .32 - 40 
a ha dina belis bude Geyer atalaah aban ah 19. 35 14. 34 21.11 19. 17 
Maintenance of equipment and stores: 

SSS 205 2 9222 SRR eS I Se as ee ae es Se .17 > aon .14 
tian p nian winsine yererianndiek = <xmpengniinni 16. 46 9. 03 15. 74 14, 73 
I ransportation (other than train, engine, and yard): 

i SI Se eee Param uae” odes Laat Sees e .18 ll - 16 . 16 
saan statisti ieee nme. i Meera 5 17. 63 9. 64 11. 78 14. 18 
= (yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers) 
| ee IRE SE ge ROS Chinas AES FF a) Padget . 32 . 29 . 30 ~ ol 
tres Beis. banks anccchcocuswvennenawad sé 12. 41 8. 45 16, 58 12. 89 
T reneoeeen (train and engine): 
EE SSE eS aR ay ae nae cole A . 66 . 68 . 63 . 65 
ne —_ IS oS SER ae ee eae ape ae 8 28. 56 26. 35 26. 74 27. 53 
otal employees on duty: 
i ee 24 6 %, 
i a RE RS SRE eR 17. 09 12. 09 16. 45 15. 93 























oH See Sees 
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Effect of Eye Conservation Measures 


§ gem results of an inquiry by the National Society for the Prey .y- 
tion of Blindness and the National Safety Council concernin« || 
known cases of eyes saved in industry are published in the Nati... 
Safety News, April, 1930. Although much has been said in regain! {,, 
the number of eyes lost in industry, the cost of industrial eye inj... 
and the extent of blindness resulting from the eye hazards in indus); | ,\| 
occupations, the report states that this is the first attempt to sec); 
data from any large number of industries regarding the result. \{ 
their efforts toward eye conservation. 

It was decided, on account of the lack of comparable data as to : |; 
frequency and severity of eye accidents and also because of the fee! ;;\o 
on the part of many persons that savings based on such rates are 1))\);° 
or less theoretical, to secure the actual facts as to the number of ¢\ 0s 
saved. For this purpose it was assumed that an object which hii 
goggle lens with sufficient force to pierce or shatter the lens wo)i\i| 
certainly have caused complete or nearly complete loss of vision i! 
goggles had not been worn. To test the validity of this assumption 
the question was submitted to various men responsible for accide: 
prevention in some of the largest industrial organizations in {| 
country, to the headquarters staff of the National Safety Council, 
and to several opthalmologists and industrial surgeons. All of these 
men agreed that the assumption was warranted, and several sali\y 
engineers pointed out also that ‘the goggle lens does not have to | 
broken to indicate that an eye has been saved.” 

A questionnaire was sent to about 1,800 industrial concerns in 
industries in which eye accidents are most frequent, namely, metal-., 
chemical, quarrying, automotive, steam coitesd cement, and mininy. 
These firms were asked to give the number of employees in the p):i1! 
who had had one lens or both lenses in their goggles shattered or 
pierced by flying metal while in use, one or both mei spattered with 
molten metal or injdrious chemicals, and one or both lenses pierced «1 
shattered by flying tools or flying objects other than fragments «| 
metal. Returns which were sufficiently complete to be considered 11) 
the analysis were secured for the years 1926 and 1927 from 583 plants, 
employing an aggregate of 578,396 men. In the two years there wi 
a total of 7,411 accidents, in 4,654 cases one lens of the goggles beiny 

ierced or shattered and in 2,757 cases both the lenses being damage. 

here can be little doubt, the report states, that in each of these 
7,411 instances the injury would have led to the complete loss o! 
vision in one or both eyes or to very serious injury of the eyes. 

While the use of goggles shows these results in the reduction of eye 
hazards, it is pointed out that goggles at the best are a handicap an! 
that wherever possible the hazard itself should be eliminated |!y 
revising the manufacturing process, redesigning the machine or tov, 
or by guarding the machine or tool at the point of operation. 

The following table shows the number of accidents which woul! 
es resulted in serious injury or blindness in 583 plants in 192!) 
and 1927: : 
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Cost of Eye Injuries 


ALTHOUGH there is little uniformity in workmen’s compensa joy 
laws regarding the compensation allowed for loss of eyesight, |}. 
average seems to be about $1,800 for loss of sight of one eye and $:3.5()) 
for loss of both eyes. On this basis the 583 plants covered by {hjs 
study saved $18,026,700 in the years 1926 and 1927 by saving th. 
7,411 men and women from the loss of one or both eyes. An estiri.te 
of the money savings to the employees based upon an average wee ||, 
wage of $30 for the average compensation period amounts to §|\)- 
689,030 for the cases which were saved from partial or total blind). ~. 
In addition to the direct losses averted through the saving of tho 
eyes, there are various savings in the indirect costs connected \ ii}; 
accidents, such as the cost of lost: time of the injured employee s:\ 
the time lost by other employees, foremen, supervisors, ete., wlio 
stop work at the time of the accident; the cost of medical care 30: 
covered by insurance; injury to machine or tools or spoilage o| 
material; cost of less efficient work of the employee for the time after 
his return; and the cost of subsequent injuries which occur in con-e- 
quence of the excitement or weakened morale due to the origina! 
accident. Although it is difficult to arrive at a determination 0: 
these costs, it is considered that a conservative estimate of the invi- 
dental loss to industry would be st least equal to the direct loss, or 
$18,000,000. Adding to these figures an estimated cost of $800,000 
to the Federal and State agencies for rehabilitation, it is found that 
there was a net saving to employers, employees, and the Nation o/ 
more than $46,000,000. In view of the large number of cases in 
which the lenses of goggles and masks are struck by large pieces 0! 
metal and flying objects without being broken, it is felt that thie 
estimated saving based on these accidents is very conservative. 


eo 
——— oe 





Minnesota Safety Code Relating to Wrecking of Buildings 


NDER the authority contained in sections 4141, 4146, 4153 and 

4160, of the General Statutes of Minnesota, 1923, the Industria! 
Commission of Minnesota on April 23, 1930, adopted a safety code 
relating to building-wrecking operations. The provisions of thie 
code are as follows: 


1. When wrecking any building, the floors and walls shall not be distur!) 
until the roof has been removed. 

2. Side walls shall not be removed more than one story at a time, after whi: 
the floor of that a story shall be removed. 

3. Chutes shall be provided to lower plaster, bricks, and other loose materi: 
Material shall not be allowed to accumulate on floors. 

4. Stairways and passageways shall be kept clear of materials at all times. 

5. All floor openings shall be provided with substantial railings, or shall | 
kept securely covered. 

6. Adequate scaffolding shall be provided and maintained for use of emplov«: 
removing walls and partitions. 

7. All boards and other loose material shall be kept free of protruding nails. 

8. Employees shall not be allowed to stand or work on the top of walls bein 
removed. 

9. Employees shall not be allowed te stand or work underneath steam-shov' 
dippers or cther mechanical devices used for carrying or hoisting materials. 
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Accidents in the New York Building Construction Industry, 1929 


REPORT on accidents in the building construction industry 

in New York City in 1929 has just been issued by the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association of New York as its Bulletin No. 9. 
The data cover the experience of 298 contracting firms which kept 
» record of their accidents for 1929 and submitted the information 
+o the association. 

The figures in Table 1, taken from the report, show the number of 
employees and lost-time accidents reported by these firms, together 
with accident frequency and severity rates for 1929, classified in 26 
croups. Frequency and severity rates for 1928 have also been given 
where available. The total number of man-hours worked by the 
18,838 employees listed in the table was 39,962,397. 

As noted in footnotes to the table, the accident-frequency rate is 
hased on the number of lost-time accidents per 1,000,000 man-hours 
worked and the severity rate on the number of days lost per 1,000 
man-hours worked. 

TABLE 1.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS, AND ACCI- 


DENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES, OF 298 FIRMS IN THE NEW YORK 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY IN 1929 
























































Number of lost-time —e 
| Aver- accidents arg 
age eS La 
| num- prs | 
Group — | Disability 1928 | 1929 
em- Death Total 
_ ploy- |?©"9"") Per- |Tem-| cases} Fre- | Se- | Fre- | Se- 
ees ma- | po- quen-| ver- | quen- | ver- 
| hent| rary cy! |ity2] cy! lity: 
| 
) | | | | 
Glass Association, The Stained and Leaded ht a pee Cowes Baht oe cheery Saree 0; 0 
Parquet Flooring Association of New York., 252 .-.----|-.-.--| 3 hE Sr e 5. 26 | 0.14 
Mosaic and Terrazzo Employers’ Associa- | | 
SEE BES EES GER ORE ees _._ SEES Cpbeee 5 5 a pen | 8.651 .18 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers’ Council. a RS 2 15 By baeeraeets meh s | 9.20] .68 
Rigging Contractors’ Association -__-_-_-__- 74 I. Reon, atte 2 - SSMS, 12.12 | 1.30 
Refrigerator Manufacturers’ Association Fee ; | 1 1 oe | .| 13.17 . 55 
Marble Industry Employers’ Association -_, 1,153 |----.-.---.--| 49 49 | 21.31 | 9. 85 | 20.02 | .30 
Painters and Decorators, Association of | 
Ae SR aN SEN Aa a | SEA 1 17 18 | 22.84 | 8.36 | 21.51 | 1.23 
Heating and Piping Contractors---._._- ye 2 32 34 | 27.25 40 | 22.88 | .58 
Plumbing and Piping Contractors’ Associa- | | 
a PA BRE RSE SE AR rc 0 Oe | ae 5 | 88 93 | 48.58 | .49 | 24.531 .56 
Kitchen Equipment Industry ______..---- -| 15 |-------|----.- 7 fae ...---| RST . 
Cut Stone Contractors’ Association _------- | 478 |-.-..-- 1| 28] 29] 20.26 | .26 | 30.03 | 1.09 
Stone Setters’ Association, Contracting ----- 1. MEE fe eemenelanasiore 12 tf REE Ee see Ree 31.57! .60 
Glass Dealers’ Association, The Window | 
SE dt Si 1 1 | 2 IF Sena: Serpe: 32. 29 79 
Tile Contractor’s Association. .._._..__.-__- gp ORS eae 13 OP ORE, GE 34. 43 38 
Metal Door and Window Association. ___-_- RSS Sere 8 8 | 28.78 | .58 | 35.19 32 
Metallic Furring and Lathing Association... 304 |-.___-. ------ 24; 241 21.05| .10| 35.75) .18 
Allied Building Metal Industries __._...__-- 1,593 -------; 5 | 125 | 130 | 56.06 | 3.65 | 35.78 | .77 
Plasterers’ Association, Employing - -------. 655 | Raper 43 49 | 27.04 {10.94 | 35.83 | 5.00 
Composition Roofers and Waterproofers.... 351 |_.-.--- .----- 28 28 | 36.18 | .88 | 37.69 .57 
Roofers and Sheet Metal Workers. --------- 419 j...-- -| 1 33 34 | 13.70 | 5.75 | 37.78 | .90 
Carpenters’ Association, Master-_.________- 426 | 1; 1] 33] 35 | 34.88] 1.17 | 38.03 | 7.16 
Individual members... ............--------- Bet eee | 5] 55} 60 | 20.93 | 3.51 | 43.48 | 3.68 
Elevator Manufacturers’ Assuciation - - - ---- (1,317; 4{| 4] 187 | 195 | 70.80 [13.44 | 55.07 | 7.83 
General ere oe 5, 616 | 5 29} 618 | 652 | 59.66 | 6.22 | 59.63 | 5.17 
Cement Workers, Masters’ League of__-_-__- | 975 3 3] 186} 192 {131.92 | 9.33 |102. 79 |13. 24 
Toth .--n----nn-n---- nn -nn anno a1 BS | i4| 60 |1, 619 1, 698 | 49. 67 | 5.74 | 42.36 | 3.49 




















1 Based on number of lost-time accidents, per 1,000,000 man-hours worked. 
* Based on number of days lost, per 1,000 man-hours worked. 
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The report points out that changes in rates from 1928 to 192: 
not be measured satisfactorily by the figures given in Table 1, a. ;j, 
firms covered were not identical for the two years. Therefi. . 
second tabulation was made which gives the experience of ide. | 
firms reporting for both 1928 and 1929, so that any change in |, 
shown for 1929 is ‘‘substantially a correct indication of the re~ |; 
of accident-prevention effort.” Table 2, which follows, pre: ;; 
data taken from this second tabulation. The figures show that :|, 
frequency rate decreased from 51.56 in 1928 to 49.71 in 1929 .,,| 
the severity rate from 6.38 to 4.78. 


TABLE 2.-AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS, AND | 
DENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES, OF 156 IDENTICAL FIRMS IN THI ‘A 
YORK BUILDING CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY REPORTING FOR 1928 AND [y 
























































} ! 
Number of lost-time | Rate 
Aver- accidents — 
age Teoh, Sere 
num- ; 
Group | Disability : 1928 
em- |, Total 
ploy- |Death) per. lpem-| cases| Fre- | Se- | Fre- 
ees ma- | po- quen- |_ver- | quen 
nent | rary cy! j ity?) cy 
Heating and Piping Contractors ___.____- ‘ | See 1/ 17} 18 | 23.03 | 0.27 | 19. 23 
Plumbing and ym Sa 2, eee eee 49; 49) 41.97) .47 | 19.5: 
Marble Industry Employers’ Association.__| 1,013 |.._____|____- 49 | 491 20.67 |11. 24 | 22. xs 
Metallic Furring and Lathing Association._| 150 |______- es 9/ 9) 21.05} .10 | 27.47 
Cut Stone Contractors’ Association _.__._._.| 260 |...____|_____- 16; 16} 20.26} .26 | 30.41 
Painters and Decorators, Association of | 
AIRS 4 SEER ES sth 5 ee ee ot ee i). BB 14 | 30. 52 {15.06 | 32.0 
Plasterers’ Association, Employing__-_____- sR, 35 35 | 29. 68 |12.01 | 33. 92 
Allied Building Metal Industries___________ on 1..<..... rv] 81 |) 82 | 68.26 | 4.43 | 34.00 
Metal Door and Window Association__-_--- RE : 8; 8 | 28.41] .21 | 35.19 
Roofers and Sheet Metal Workers----_____- of Cae 1; 2] 21] 15.50 | 8.07 | 38. 49 
pr NS ee eee 5] 61 56 | 26.42 | 1.48 | 43.7% 
Composition Roofers and Waterproofers___- 3 Eee. Be 12 12 | 32.43 | .98 | 46.49 
Carpenters’ Association, Master__.._______- 232 1 1 22 24 | 41.55 | 1.13 | 48. &4 
Elevator Manufacturers’ Association —_____- 1, 068 4 4; 156| 164 | 73.72 {14.19 | 54.79 
Generali Contractors... .....-.......--.....- 4, 268 5 27 | 506 | 538 | 60.17 | 6.61 | 67.33 6 + 
Cement Workers, Masters’ League of______- 910 3 3; 184] 190 134. 04 | 9.48 109.71 14 24 
| ee ae 13| 44 [1,231 288 | ES CURE 49.71 
UI a oe ed 13, 652 21 GD 2, Gee 2,408 t,o 6.). 3... 51. 56 
Tk, ee Rk 5 26, 006 34 104 2, 553 > SS Sper 5O. 65 











1 Based on number of lost-time accidents, per 1,000,000 man-hours worked. 
2 Based on number of days lost per 1,000 man-hours worked. 


The report states that 119 firms in 22 different groups, with 2,:.5\) 
employees who worked 4,720,217 man-hours, completed the yeu 
1929 without a lost-time accident. Thirty-three of the 156 identic:! 
firms reporting for the years 1928 and 1929 completed both yeu'~ 
without a lost-time accident, the number of employees represent | 
being 1,205, and the number of man-hours worked, 2,337,819. 

Table 3 shows, by cause, the frequency and severity of the ac«i- 
dents reported to the Building Trades Dinidoyers ciation «i 
New York for 1929. 
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« 3.—FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY OF ACCIDENTS IN THE NEW YORK BUILD- 
ING CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, BY CAUSE, IN 1929 











| 























Frequency Severity 
Cause of injury Re eae ay i fics 
| Number of Number of ‘ 
| sasidents Per cent days lost Per cent 
ssjinabeinastabiciesabaliaes diana isicespabsactais oni 
ndling objects Raleeiba tex Bee op acrikw scx 2s dora anise nenaea eee aiate 448 26. 46 | 14, 827 10. 61 
ning on or striking ageinst objects____.......-.---- 325 19. 20 3, 044 2.18 
; of persons - re eg an ees a i Vasa peed acai 323 19. 08 52, 211 37. 36 
int EGE oboe Bee io a ies 3 n'a wich ee wudasweda 285 16. 83 37, 399 26. 76 
hinery . 96 5. 67 27, 123 19. 41 
cellaneous. - --- : 87 5.14 1,173 . 84 
Fatih GRR bacco nastenenes 85 | 5. 02 3, 499 2. 50 
plosives 30 | Oey i 411 . 29 
; 14 | 83 | 74 | 05 
at ea a ee ee 1, 693 | 100.00 | = 139, 761 100. 00 
Industrial Accidents in France in 1928 
HE number of industrial accidents occurring in France in 1928 


has 


been reported! recently by the Ministry of Labor. 


The 


figures cover all industries (except railroads and mines) which are 
required by law to report accidents entailing disability of more than 


four days. 


The figures given in the following table relate only to the 


number of accidents and do not show the total number of employees 


nor the exposure in man-hours. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS LASTING MORE THAN FOUR DAYS 


IN 1928 











Number of cases of— 
































| 

| | Tempo- 

| | rary Tots 

Industry | Perma- | disability Sion Total 
Death nent | lasting eutiine a 
disability; more - 
| than 4 
| days 
| | | 
—_—— | { —_ 
| 
UR ee ee Oe (ER opie ee Roe E x _ 2 eee 164 
F OFOGGry, mr seentnnn. | oo nc cc eee ence 276 | 725 40, 161 333 41, 495 
ee i cn a a a 9g 20 1, 349 2 1, 380 
RO SS GaSe, A es ee ae eee eee meee 68 307 42, 526 236 43, 137 
sy SANE Sri tt Ra Tae eee See 90 252 47, 075 149 47, 566 
Rubies, paper, pesteveeld........... .....--.....-. 26 241 16, 506 66 16, 839 
a a A 73 7, 243 104 7,420 
yee a SAR ae te eer te ek eermenTE 56 661 57, 589 181 58, 487 
CO a e 4 59 8, 661 329 9, 053 
ORs I I ok, wc enn wncaesnnacesecsfecanoesgae 6 958 4 968 
Fe 14 113 13, 827 91 14, 045 
Woodworking... Ns oak oe 79 1, 111 52, 601 301 54, 092 
SC a wes ceaces 145 371 55, 638 510 56, 664 
Metal manufacturing (ordinary metals)___-_______ 222 2,134 | 273,614 2, 156 278, 126 
Metal manufacturing (fine metals) -____.._..____-. 3 14 1, 310 1, 336 
Cn a nwlamaomenacglensosanecs BAERS 143 
Stone Cutting and grinding. ......................- 8 21 4, 225 16 4, 270 
Earthwork, stone construction___._......._..-_---- 568 7 136, 557 935 138, 768 
SCOR se cc ceceswnensesene 46 172 29, 795 75 30, 088 
Vo ecouute 36 180 33, 942 215 34, 373 
MM as ee ee i ae 391 421 71, 922 443 73, 177 
Ct seman nen 154 306 67, 945 610 69, 015 
Foreign commerce, theaters, agencies, etc._--_____- 4 7 999 11 ‘1, 021 
| TE Ean nae 7 9 967 114 1, 097 
———————— 6 6| 1,702 23 1, 737 
Personal service, domestic service... ________._---- 52 129} 11,757 133 12, 071 
Service of the State, departments, and communes.- 66 100 14, 549 128 14, 843 
SES Sd Sea ee 2, 330 | 8, 146 | 993,725 | 7,174 | 1,011,375 





na du Ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne, Paris, October-November-December, 1929, pp. 
[1295 ] 
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The following table shows the number of accidents of differ. Y 
degrees of severity, grouped according to age and sex: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 1928, BY RESULT, AGE, AND 








Young persons un- | 





























der 18 years of | | | 
Accidents resulting in— age Women; Men | Tor, : 
Boys Girls | : 
EEE EE EE REE MS A 104 19 | 127| 2,080 | 9 
I 611 139! 1,022! 6,374 | 8. 11 Bs 
Temporary disability lasting more than 4 days___- 67, 735 16, 463 81,846 | 827,681 | 90% a 
onc tcnkikcconvmelnctraesucneras | 480 169 731 | 5,794 | 7.17 f 
, ae EE EAE er ee A ae mea eee | 68,930} 16,790) 83,726) 841,920) 11 é | 
| | | | ‘ 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Wisconsin Report on Workmen’s Compensation 


ULLETIN No. 21 of Wisconsin Labor Statistics, published by 
the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, presents an analysis of 
benefits paid in the 21,818 compensation cases settled during the 
calendar year 1928, and the duration of temporary disability cases. 
A summary of the benefits paid, by extent of disability, with average 
cost per case based on number of cases compensated in each class, is 
shown in Table 1. 


Taste 1.—AGGREGATE AMOUNT OF BENEFITS PAID IN COMPENSATION CASES IN 
WISCONSIN IN 1928, AND AVERAGE COST PER CASE, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY 




















Compensation cases Medical aid benefits ! 
Total |——__——_———_ 7 [- F ae 
Extent of disability number es ip 3 venefits 
ofcases| Num- | Amount | Aver- | Num] a nount | Aver- paid | 
ber paid age per| ber of paid age per 
case cases case 
PE a 229 202 77, 258 | $4,343 100 $22, 110 $221 | ? $899, 368 
Permanent total disability - 3 3 24,397 | 8,132 3 1, 703 568 26, 100 
Permanent partial disa- 
bility: 
Scheduled injuries-____- 835 835 667, 026 799 759 99, 996 132 767, 022 
Re cee oe 1,112} 1,112] 1,165,409{ 1,048 988 231, 741 235 | 1,397, 150 
Temporary disability. ...._| 19,639 | 19,639 | 1,151, 760 59 | 17, 584 751, 278 43 | 1, 903, 038 
Bee os once Sok 21,818 | 21,791 | 3,885, 850 178 | 19,434 | 1, 106, 828 57 |? 4, 992, 678 


























1 Contract medical aid not included. 
? Not including $43,921 paid as funeral benefits, an average of $192 per case. 
’ Involves loss of use, but no amputation. 





Two-thirds of the deceased workers were heads of families, and over 
one-half of the remainder had dependents. The benefits paid in fatal 
cases In which there were wholly dependent survivors averaged as 
follows: 








Compensation and death benefits. ___...__....--.-_---- $5, 308 
aa aa Se RR ag ees ai ee a Mapes 174 
et, 8k Pe anne dakn an ean Se 194 

ONS oa on oe en Sub Se dien 5, 676 


Under the Wisconsin act no compensation is paid in cases of tempo- 
rary disability lasting seven days or less, except when the period of 
disability exceeds three weeks. Compensable temporary disability 
injuries averaged 24.6 days’ time loss per case settled during 1928, as 
against 24.5 for 1927 and 24.8 over the period 1915 to 1928. 

Bulletin No. 22, issued by the industrial commission, contains an 
analysis, by industry, of the compensation cases settled during 1928 
as compared with the former years, with weighted time losses and 
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costs for 1928. The distribution of compensation cases, by indus). \,| 
group, for selected years, 1922 to 1928, is shown in Table 2 


TABLE 2.—COMPENSATION CASES SETTLED IN WISCONSIN, 1922, 1923, 1926, 1927. 1) 
1928, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AND BENEFITS PAID IN 1928 






































Number of compensation cases settled Benefits pai: is 
Industrial group M 
Compen-| —." 
1922 1923 1926 1927 1928 sation = 
| 

i a te 271 275 392 375 413 | $74,127 $1 
NE a in ROR RPA hc a a 83 188 200 147 81 44, 559 
MG tncdtoecdes dcacoecstaeancoda 198 250 286 290 346 89, 457 lé 
a 212 263 144 144 132 41, 265 i 
Clay, glass, and stone products__________- 170 233 269 229 240 55, 022 10) 
Food, beverages, and tobacco____________- 1,144] 1,256] 1,393} 1,210] 1,251 175, 563 fj 
Leather and leather products--_--__..-_--_- 420 580 373 337 328 51, 169 I; 
Lumber and lumber products--____-_____- 2,865 | 3,252 {| 3,537) 3,046] 3,154] 413, 538 160 
Metals and metal products_-_-_----...---- 1,600 | 2,372} 2,572] 2,175 | 2,302] 368,180 117, 
Machinery manufacturing______________-- 1,257 | 1,992] 2,209] 1,769} 1,868] 254, 222 fi: 
Paper an Seen 1,084 | 1, 245 982 925 786 | 136,172 { 
Rubber and rubber scelsiesas A ighsk silane outeiesoela 130 211 179 163 162 30, 860 1) 
Textiles_____- iRarisdkineaciganeieneet 216 296 271 240 215 33, 141 | 12 
Vehicles, SITE GIS, 7 983 1, O85 946 981 151, 146 24 
A a ee a emai 81 60 58 90 87 24, 001 
Printing and publishing cea gceroni cciacay edecebel 124 116 137 107 124 17, 022 | ( 
IA SE eee ae eR A 2,517 | 2,993 | 3,650] 3,716] 4,271 897,557 | 2A) 
i el a i 1, 176 1, 507 1, 616 1, 527 1, 768 291, 050 . 
Persona] and professional service. __._____- 627 748 912 999 | 1,207 | 273, 698 | ry 
Public utilities and transportation_--___-__- 1,813 | 2,104; 1,890} 2,085; 2,100) 463,404 104 
Miscellaneous, not classified -.__.._._._--- 13 17 22 3 2 697 | 

I edith noes tkek eis 16, 705 | 20,941 | 22,177 | 20,473 | 21,818 (3, 885, 850 1 4,10 





While the lumber and lumber products group was responsible | 
1922 for the highest percentage of all injuries (17.1 per cent) this 
declined to 14.4 per cent in 1928. This group was surpassed by t!): 
construction industry, which in 1928 was accountable for nearly one- 
fifth of all compensation cases, one-fourth of all deaths and permane::| 
total disability cases, and between one-fourth and one- ff fth of : 
compensation costs. 

Bulletin No. 24 is devoted to occupational diseases and other occu- 
pational d*sabilities of a nonaccidental origin, these being covered })\ 
the \.c.Kmen’s compensation act of Wisconsin in the same manner :- 
injuries from accidents. Detailed tables summarize the number o| 
compensable cases, yearly from 1920 to 1929, by extent of disabilit \ 
and cause, showing time lost and the amount of compensation ani! 
medical fees paid. 

Other tables cover the compensable cases of occupational diseas: 
settled in the calendar year 1929, classified by place of occurrence, by 
industry, and by cause of injury. A summary of the latter is pre- 
sented in Table 3. 
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3.-COMPENSABLE OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE CASES SETTLED IN WISCONSIN 
IN 1929, BY CAUSE OF INJURY 















































Number of cases poet ing 
oro to oa’... § oauniee espana 
Cause of injury— POF ae | cing — 
manent | : eit aa 
> | : porary |p...) tion paid| ber | Total 
vunn ee | disabil- | eine of peat 
| ity ; ity Cases | 
ae ba aed e eee | ~|—_——_| ie 
vietaliie MNstrenco3 Sse pana ae ees a 33| 33] $4,529] 32] $2,931 
 0xkG GRRE gdp chinks gAdd ch dodswewdone’ B Biktascds 39 | 40 7, 895 36 2, 131 
Dox bag A sein csnecdetn Sod. n'n bro nie alee ead 108 | 108 7, 523 95} 4,515 
Irritant dust and fibers. _-.-.... wavdiieeewssoate sews 4. ..baicee | 42} 46] 31,847 = oo 
(ierMS..-----<< po ae i ceanladatanhapucbeibaisac apie Bidss cotsent 30| 35] 32,015 31 , 669 
Miscellaneous irritamts...-.....-.-.---.-------~-----].-----].-..--.- 55 35 2, 009 51 1, 838 
Air COMP ntitice swan -- 045 -- 22s en-sesaneeoafncea. | 1} 15} 16) 1,195] 16] 1,024 
Fe yt rOH IEEE och as wee cso one neeae ae ees Saas Bek 5 5 390 3 85 
ee. tt”t*~«té~‘“‘“‘(“‘éa RE ae E | nee RES era 7 27 1, 757 26 1, 216 
E\cessive light. -_--- Si linea mwa cdi pkninme aaa EEE ewe 4 4 224 4 123 
4 bnormal positions of the body.........-......----}..--.-|------- 3 3 34 3 94 
Conditions eausing inflammation ofjoints, tendons | 
1nd NHI... 5--- + bacenape ns <: Rel 43 ES ee 4 36 37 2, 495 27 | 1, 223 
(ausing other systematic disorders______________. SEN Wey ea 1 1 3 1 7 
Occupational diseases or hazards not otherwise | 
Clas ade ete site ons lecosccyvcedoconcesas. 1 1 | 2 4} 5,948 4 | 522 
All occupational diseases.._.._._...-.-..----- 1 | 3} 400 | 414 | 97,864 | 373 | 22,721 
1 me jel ! 








Reciprocal Workmen’s Compensation Agreement between 
Argentina and Great Britain ' 


N NOVEMBER 15, 1929, Argentina and Great Britain signed a 
convention providing for the reciprocal treatment of their 
nationals as regards workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents. 
This agreement provides that citizens of one of the contracting 
countries suffering from an industrial accident in the other country 
shall have the same right to compensation which each country con- 
cedes to its nationals. This principle applies even though the injured 
worker or his heirs may have left the country in which the accident 
took place. 


Og 


Belgian Law on Compensation for Accidents to Seamen ” 


LAW passed in Belgiurn December 30, 1929, establishing com- 

pensation for accidents occurring to seamen and fishermen in the 
course of their duties either at sea or on shore, becomes effective July 
1, 1930. The compensation applies also to sickness which is the 
direct result of an accident for which compensation is paid under the 
present law. 

The law covers all seamen and other persons who sign a labor con- 
tract with the shipowner, even though they do not go to sea, as well 
us shipowners sailing their own vessels either alone or with a crew. 
The law includes as fishermen all persons employed upon fishing boats, 
whether sailboats or boats mechanically propelled. Injured seamen 
will receive their entire wages under the conditions and within the 





- —— de Ciencias Economicas, Buenos Aires, December, 1929, and Pan American Union Bulletin 
ay, ; 


wat Belgium. Ministére de l’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale. Revue du Travail, Feb. 
28, 1930, Dp. 378-390. 
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limits prescribed by the maritime contract, but as soon as these )).- 
visions cease to be effective compensation will be paid as follo\<. 
For temporary total disability, 50 per cent of the daily wages \ 
average daily earnings; but if the temporary incapacity is or becoi).< 
partial the compensation is reduced so that it is equal to 50 per ¢«:;; 
of the wage loss. If there is total incapacity for work after 28 diy- 
the compensation is raised to two-thirds of the average daily salary 
and if the incapacity is or becomes permanent an annual allowance j- 
made based upon the degree of incapacity. 

In case of serious injury necessitating care by another person {})¢ 
allowance may be increased, but not to exceed 80 per cent of the 
wages. The law provides also for medical, surgical, and hospital case 
and for the provision of medicines and necessary orthopedic and curs- 
tive appliances. In case of death an allowance of 750 franes is mace 
for funeral expenses and a pension is paid to the various dependents, 
the amount being based upon their degree of relationship to thie 
victim of the accident. 

The law provides for the establishment of a fund among the ship- 
owners for their mutual insurance against accidents. Affiliation wit! 
the fund is compulsory among all members of the merchant marine, 
the amount of the annual premium of each employer depending upon 
the number of employees. The fund is administered under the direc- 
tion of the ministry of marine. A separate fund is established tv 
cover the risks among fishermen, which is maintained by fees of the 
employer members and is also under governmental supervision. 


[1300] 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Insolvency Held Sufficient Cause for Nonpayment of Seamen’s 
Wages 


HE United States Supreme Court recently affirmed the opinion 

of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit in a decision holding that the insolvency of the owner and 
arrest of the vessel was sufficient cause for nonpayment of seamen’s 
wages and would avoid liability for double wages for waiting time. 
(Collie et al. v. Fergusson et al., 50 Sup. Ct. 189.) 

From the facts in the case it appears that the Dola Lawson, a power 
boat licensed for coastwise trade, and Fergusson, her owner, were 
libeled for repairs and materials supplied to the vessel. The vessel 
was sold by order of the court and the proceeds, insufficient to satisfy 
the claims allowed, were paid into the registry of the court to the 
credit of the cause. 

The employment of two of the seamen was terminated by the 
seizure of the vessel. They filed claims for their wages and claimed 
double wages for waiting time under section 4529 of the Revised 
Statutes (46 U.S. C. A., sec. 596), which provides in part as follows: 


The master or owner of any vessel making coasting voyages shall pay to every 
seaman his wages within two days after the termination of the agreement under 
which he was shipped, or at the time such seaman is discharged, whichever first 
happens. * * #* very master or owner who refuses or neglects to make 
payment in the manner hereinbefore mentioned without sufficient cause shall 
pay to the seaman a sum equal to two days’ pay for each and every day during 
which payment is delayed, * * * which sum shall be recoverable as wages 
in any claim made before the court. 


The district court of eastern Virginia denied the petition of the 
seamen for double wages for waiting time, but allowed payment of 
the wages due, with interest, as prior liens. The seamen carried the 
case first to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, which affirmed 
the decree of the lower court, and then to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. They contended that a claim for double wages, when 
valid, is by the terms of the statute ‘“‘recoverable as wages.”’ They 
argued that the statutory allowance was compensatory, that it 
accrued upon the mere delay in payment of wages, and should be 
included in the liens for wages. 

Mr. Justice Stone in delivering the opinion of the court said the 
statute must be determined in the light of the purpose of the act, also 
that the phrase ‘‘ without sufficient cause’’ must be taken to embrace 
something more than a valid defense to the claim for wages, for other- 
wise it would have added nothing to the statute. 

He concluded the opinion by saying, in part, as follows: 

The words ‘‘refuses or neglects to make payment * * * without sufficient 


cause” connote, either conduct which is in some sense arbitrary or willful,’ or 
at least a failure not attributable to impossibility of payment. We think the use 
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of this language indicates a purpose to protect seamen from delayed paym. , of 
wages by the imposition of a liability which is not exclusively compensator _},),; 
designed to prevent, by its coercive effect, arbitrary refusals to pay wage. .;,,; 
to induce prompt payment when payment is possible. Hence we conclud: :),,; 
the liability is not imposed regardless of the fault of the master or owner, . - },), 
retention of any interest in the vessel from which payment could be mad. |; 
can afford no such protection and exert no effective coercive force where 
in payment, as here, is due to the insolvency of the owner and the arrest. ;)\. 
vessel, subject to accrued claims beyond its value. Together these obsta:| ~ ;,, 
payment of wages must be taken to be a sufficient cause to relieve from th. —(.;- 
utory liability. 


The decree of the lower court was therefore affirmed. 


lay 


———__—=—9 +e 
Merchant Marine Act Exclusive and Supersedes State Statute 


‘eae United States Supreme Court recently affirmed ai decri 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Foust), 
Circuit and held that an act giving a right of action at law for a <en- 
man’s injuries or death is exclusive and supersedes all State statii«. 
dealing with the subject. The court also brought out the fact that » 
statutory right of action for injuries to seamen may be enforce | i), 
admiralty courts or in actions in personam in the law courts. (Iind- 
eren v. United States et al., 50 Sup. Ct. 207.) 

In 1926, one Barford was a seaman employed as third mate « » 
merchant vessel owned by the United States, lying in a floating 
drydock at the port of Norfolk, Va. While working in a lifelout 
swinging on the vessel’s davits, he was thrown to the dock by {|e 
sudden release of one end of the lifeboat and instantly killed. \) 
action was brought by the administrator of the estate of Barford i) 
the United States District Court for Eastern Virginia. This cour 
found that Barford’s death was caused by the unseaworthy device 
used in the lifeboat, and held that— 


Although the administrator could not recover under the merchant marine :v', 
applying the rule under the Federal employers’ liability act, since the survivin 
nephew and niece were not dependent, he was entitled to recover under the \ ir 
ginia death statute [Code of Virginia, sec. 5786] which provided that a perso)! 
representative might maintain a suit for damages on account of the death o! « 
person caused by the wrongful act of another—under which dependency was nv! 
necessary condition and the probable earnings of the decedent might be sho ::: 
and fixed the damages under this statute at $5,000, for which the administr:(«: 
was given a decree against the United States. 


On appeal the circuit court of appeals denied the right of action «/ 
the personal representative and held that the merchant marine :«' 
was exclusive and superseded the Virginia statute. The case was then 
carried by the administrator to the United States Supreme Court. 

The United States Supreme Court, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Sanford, pointed out the modifications in the maritime law by tlic 
merchant marine act which gave to personal representatives of seam, 
whose death had resulted from personal injuries, the right to maintain 
an action for damages in accordance with the provisions of the Fe«'- 
eral employers’ liability act. After citing cases to show the develo))- 
—— of the courts’ interpretation of the act, the court said in part ::- 

ollows: 
We conclude, that the merchant marine act—adopted by Congress in the exe'- 
cise of its paramount authority in reference to the maritime law and incorporati! « 
[1302] 
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hat law the provisions of the Federal employers’ liability act—establishes as a 
modification of the prior maritime law a rule of general application in reference 
to the liability of the owners of vessels for injuries to seamen extending terri- 


in t 


to. willy as far as Congress can make it go; that this operates uniformly within all 
of tue States and is as comprehensive of those instances in which by reference to 
the Federal employers’ liability act it excludes liability, as of those in which 


liability is imposed; and that, as it covers the entire field of liability for injuries 
to) seamen, it is paramount and exclusive, and supersedes the operation of all 
State statutes dealing with that subject. 

it, results that in the present case no resort can be had to the Virginia death 
statute, either to create a right of action not given by the merchant marine act, 
or to establish a measure of damages not provided by that act. 


The decree of the circuit court was affirmed. 





Violation of Safety-Appliance Statute Bars Assumption-of- 
Risk Defense 


CCORDING to a recent decision of the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota, an employer who has violated a statutory requirement 
regarding safety appliances can not defend an action for injury to an 
employee’s health on the pee that the employee had assumed the 
risk. (Suess v. Arrowhead Steel Products Co., 230 N. W. 125.) _ 

Henry B. Suess brought an action in the district court of Hennepin 
County against the Arrowhead Steel Products Co. to recover damages 
for injury to his health, alleging that during his six years’employment 
by the company it had failed to provide an adequate ventilation 
system as required by a statute (sec. 4174, G. S. 1923) of the State 
and as a result thereof he had contracted tuberculosis, a disease which 
does not come under the Minnesota workmen’s compensation act. 
The act (sec. 4174) provides that— 

In every place of employment the employer shall provide in each workroom 
thereof proper and sufficient means of ventilation, and shall maintain proper and 
sufficient ventilation. If excessive smoke, steam, gas, fumes, vapors, dust, or other 
impurities are created or generated by the manufacturing process or handicraft 
carried on therein, in sufficient quantities to obstruct the vision, or to be irritating, 
obnoxious, or injurious to the health or safety of the employees therein, the rooms 
shall be ventilated in such manner as to remove them or render them harmless, 
so far as is practicable. 

The employee’s contention was that metallic dust, poisonous vapors, 
and gases were constantly generated in the factory, and as a result 
he contracted the disease, and since the company had notice and 
knowledge of the condition and failed to remedy it, 1t was liable under 
the statute. 

The company, on the other hand, contended that Suess had assumed 
the risk and as superintendent and inspector of the factory had full 
knowledge of the condition and thus assumed the risk incident to 
the employment. A judgment was given in the lower court to the 
company and upon an order denying the motion of Suess for a new 
trial, the case was appealed to the Supreme Court of Minnesota, 
which court reviewed the facts in the case, saying in part as follows: 

The doctrine of assumption of risk is not favored, and should be limited rather 
than extended. The latest Minnesota decision called to our attention, where 
the doctrine was held to apply in cases based on the violation of a statute requiring 


an employer to provide safety appliances or safe instrumentalities or places of 
work for the protection of his employees, is the Glockner case, decided more than 
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20 years ago. Since then there have been many marked changes in indus: ria) ell 
relations between employers and employees and in legislation governing ¢ ich 





relations. The first workmen’s compensation act was passed in 1913 and aboli«),«; ap 
the defense of assumption of risk in all workmen’s compensation cases base: (;, bl 
the failure of the employer to provide and maintain safe premises and suit,)})\, m 
appliances for employees. In 1915 the act governing liability of common earrjc;. to 
operating steam railways in this State, for death or injury to employees, wa, 

passed. That act, in harmony with the Federal law, abolished the defense oj la 
assumption of risk in any case where the violation by the employer of any stat iit, pe 
enacted for the safety of employees contributed to the injury or death of si), of 
employee. In addition to these acts, there has been a rapid growth and extensiv;, th 
of laws providing for the safety and protection of employees in industrial pl:aits 
and other occupations. The public policy of the State, as gathered from legis|.- ao 
tion enacted during the last 20 years and more, is to make the employer lis::!)\¢ he 
for injury to an employee, caused by the violation by the employer of a statiite : to 
requiring him to provide and maintain safe premises and appliances for the pro- bi 


tection of his employees, and that the defense of assumption of risk should )\\)1 
apply in such cases. This conclusion is in harmony with the line of decisions ji), ; . 
this State that a violation of a statute, resulting in injury to one for whose benefit * gl 
the statute was enacted, is negligence per se, or, as stated in some Cases, that tle 
question of negligence is not involved—that, if a violation of the statute is the 
proximate cause of injury to one for whose benefit the statute was enacted, 
liability follows, irrespective of any question of negligence in the ordinary sense . di 
of that word. [Cases cited.! 


The decision of the lower court was reversed and a new trial granted. 






sa 4 al 

Age Discrimination Barred in Public Employment in New 4 
Jersey 3 = 
; of 
HE State of New Jersey recently enacted a law (Acts of 1930 a 
ch. 104) permanently barring any discrimination against persons a 

of the age of 40 years or over applying for employment in the service ‘ 
of the State or any county or municipality. The purpose of the act e 
is to remove discrimination in the employment of persons beyond « . 


certain age, to place opportunity for employment on an even basis, 
and to bar discriminations now existing. The act does not apply to 
police and fire departments of any county or municipality or to guards 
employed in any penal institution of the State, county, or municipality. 

The act further provides that any person of the age of 40 years or 
over accepting any employment in the State, county, or municipality 
shall not be eligible to join any pension fund maintained by such 
public body. 
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Chinese Factory Law of 1929 tl 
Be Chinese factory law passed by the Legislative Yuan on 3 1 
December 21, 1929, and promulgated by the National Govern- Ss |: 
ment of the Republic on December 30, 1929, prohibits labor by 
children under 14 years of age and woman and child labor in danger- e 
ous or improper employment or during specified hours at night or in t 
the early morning. The new legislation also establishes an 8-hour iI 
day for adults and provides for rest periods and holidays, minimum: r 
wages based upon local standards of living, equal pay for men ani e 


women for equal work, regulations regarding the termination of con- 
tracts, including leave of absence to workers to seek new employment, 
a dismissal wage, and health and safety measures. Under the act 
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employers must furnish educational facilities for child workers, 
apprentices, and other employees, and should promote, so far as possi- 
ble, proper amusements for their labor forces and aid them to save 
money and to belong to cooperative societies. Provision is made, 
too, for profit sharing. Pending the enforcement of social insurance 
laws for workers disabled by accident or disease or who die in the 
performance of their duty, the factory must meet the medical expenses 
of such workers and pay pensions to them or their survivors. One of 
the chapters of the law deals with the selection, functions, and opera- 
tion of factory councils upon which employers and workers shall 
have an equal number of representatives. Another chapter is devoted 
to the subject of apprenticeship. Violations of the act are punishable 
by fines ranging from $100 to $500. 

‘The text of this new law, as translated by Dju Hsuen Ching, is 
given below: 
CHaptTer 1.—General prorisions 


ArticLe 1. The law shall apply to all factories using machinery 
driven by steam, electric, or water power and regularly employing 
30 or more workers. 

Art. 2. Unless specially provided, the term “ Proper authorities”’ 
in this law shall mean the municipal government in a municipality 
and the Hsien Government in Hsien. 

Art. 3. All factories must keep full records of the following, con- 
cerning each worker: (1) Name, age, domicile, and address; (2) date 
of entering factory; (3) occupation, hours of work, and remuneration; 
(4) skill and conduct; (5) efficiency; (6) rewards and penalties; and 
(7) any injury or illness suffered by him and its causes. 

Art. 4. Every six months all factories must submit to the proper 
authorities a copy of a report including the following: (1) A register 
showing the ages and addresses of the workers, and the nature of 
their work; (2) the record of sickness and of the treatment thereof; 
(3) the record of accidents and of the measures taken for the relief 
of the injured; and (4) the record of dischargés and of the reasons 
therefor. 

CuHapTeR 2.—Woman and child labor 


Art. 5. The employment of children under the age of 14 shall be 
prohibited in all factories. But exception may be made by the 
proper authorities in the case of children above the age of 12 and 
re the age of 14 employed in factories before the promulgation of 
this law. 

Art. 6. Boys and girls in factory employment above the age of 
14 and below the age of 16 shall be considered as child labor. Child 
labor is permitted only in light and easy work. 

Art. 7. Children and women shall not be employed: (1) To handle 
explosive, combustible, or poisonous substances; (2) in places exposed 
to dust or noxious fumes; (3) to clean, oil, inspect, or repair machines 
in motion or hazardous parts of power-transmission apparatus, or to 
repair or adjust belts or ropes or to undertake other dangerous 
employment; (4) to put up high-voltage wires; (5) to handle minerals 
in liquid form or mineral refuse; (6) to perform other dangerous or 
improper work. 
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CuaptTer 3.—Working hours 


Art. 8. The regular working-day for adults shall be 8 hours: |, 
in cases of necessity arising from varying local conditions and | 
— of the employment, the working-day may be extended {. 

ours. 

Art. 9. Factories which adopt a system of day and night |. |; 
must arrange the working schedule in such a way that the shift- }\); 
the workers may be interchanged at least once a week. 

Art. 10. Furthermore, under the provisions of article 8, the \. :| 
ing hours may be extended in cases of force majeure; but must ).; 
exceed 12 per day and the total overtime worked must not excee: 4); 
hours a month. 

Art. 11. The regular working-day for child workers shall unde: |, 
_ circumstances exceed 8 hours. 

Art. 12. Child labor shall not be permitted between 7 p. m. ari « 
a.m. 

Art. 13. Female workers shall not be employed between 10 0’¢lo\ 
p. m. and 6 a. m. 


CuaptTer 4.—Rest and holidays 


Art. 14. Workers, after being employed continuously for five hows. 
shall have a rest period of half an hour. ) 

Art. 15. All workers shall have one day of rest in each week. 

Art. 16. All factories shall stop work on holidays designated |) 
order and law of the National Government. 

Art. 17. All workers who are employed continuously in any factory 
for a certain period of years shall be granted a special period of 11 
as follows: (1) Those employed continuously for more than 1 yeur 
but less than 3 years shall. be granted a vacation of 7 days each yeu: 
(2) those employed continuously for more than 3 years but less than 5 
years shall be given 10 days’ vacation each year; (3) those employ «| 
continuously for more than 5 years but less than 10 years shall |e 
given 14 days’ vacation each year; and (4) those employed conti- 
uously for more than 10 years shall be given 1 additional day for ea: 
additional year of service. But the total number of days must 10! 
exceed 30 per year. 

Art. 18. workers shall be paid at their regular rate for tlic 
holidays and rest days provided im Articles 15, 16, and 17, Adiii- 
tional wages shall be paid if they work on special rest days. 

Art. 19, All workers engaged in military and public works m:iy 
not be given holidays by the proper authorities at times when su!) 
works are necessary. 


Cuaprer 5.— Wages 


Art. 20. Minimum wages shall be based upon the standard «/ 
living in different localities where factories are estabiished. 

Art. 21. Wages shall be paid by the employers to the worke:- 
in the local legal currency. 

Art. 22. Regular monthly wages as well as piecework earnin:< 
~_ paid by the employers to the workers at least twice in 
month. 
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Arr. 23. Overtime work, as provided by Articles 10 and 19, shall 
be paid for at the rate of one and one-third to one and two-thirds of 
the regular wages calculated by the hour. 

Avr. 24. Female workers shall be paid at the same rate of wages 
as the men when they perform the same kind of work with equal 
efficiency. 

Avr. 25. Employers are not allowed to make advance deductions 
from the wages of the workers as compensation, or security for fines 
in cuse of breach of contract. 


CuapTer 6.— Termination of contracts 


Anr. 26. Contracts shall be canceled upon the expiration of the 
specified period for which they were made, but may be renewed by 
mutual agreement. 

Arr. 27. Employers desiring to cancel a contract the duration of 
which was not specified can do so only by giving the workers advance 
notice. Unless a longer period is provided in the contract the period 
of notice shall be as follows: (1) Ten days to workers with continuous 
service of more than 3 months but less than 1 year; (2) 20 days to 
workers with continuous service of more than 1 year but less than 3 
years; and (3) 30 days to workers with continuous service of more than 
3 vears. 

‘Arr. 28. The workers, after receiving such notice, may ask leave 
of absence during working hours for the purpose of seeking other 
employment. Employers’ shall not deduct wages for such leave, 
but its total length must not exceed two working-days in a week. 

Art. 29. If employers desire to terminate the contract in accord- 
ance with article 27 they shall give the workers, in addition to their 
regular wages, an extra sum amounting to half of the regular wage for 
the period of notice. If employers desire to terminate the contract 
immediately, not in accordance with article 27, they shall give the 
workers an extra sum amounting to the full wage for the period of 
notice provided in the said article. 

Art. 30. Employers may dismiss their workers before the expira- 
tion of the contract under any one of the following conditions, but 
notice shall be given in accordance with the provision of article 27: 
(1) If the factory suspends operation totally or in part; (2) if the 
factory, owing to force majeure, is obliged to vomioad operation for a 
period of more than a month; and (3) if the worker is incapable of 
doing his work properly. 

ArT. 31. Employers may dismiss any worker before the expiration 
of the contract, without notice, under any of the following con- 
ditions: (1) If he violates the factory regulations often; or (2) if he 
fails to report for work without just cause for more than three con- 
secutive days or absents himself more than six days within one month. 

Art. 32. If the workers desire to terminate the contract for which 
no period of duration is specified, they shall notify the employers one 
week in advance. 

Art. 33. Workers may terminate the contract before its expiration, 
without notice, under any one-of the following conditions: (1) If the 
employer violates the terms of the contract or important provisions of 
the labor law; (2) if the employer fails to pay the wages at the proper 
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time without just cause; or (3) if the employer sssaults or maj: ey. mé 
the workers. of 
ArT. 34. Disputes over the interpretation and applicativ) 9; 
clause (3) of article 30 and clause (1) of article 31 and article 3:) jy, ad 
be referred to the factory council for settlement in cases where s\-} res 
council exists. th 
Art. 35. Unless the worker violates the provision of article °)2 o, da 
commits himself under clause 1 or 2 of article 31, he shall be given, 
upon the termination of the contract, a certificate containine: (|) pa 
His name, age, domicile, and address; (2) the kind of work \ipon ea 
which he has been engaged; and (3: his length of service with: the lo 
factory, and his record. , 
O 
CuapTeR 7.—Welfare work al 
ye 
Art. 36. Employers shall provide supplementary education of not FR fu 
less than 10 hours per week for child workers and apprentices, and FR cc 
shall bear all the expenses thereby incurred. For other workers e- in 
ployers shall also provide educational facilities outside of working § 
hours. > el 
Art. 37. Female workers shall be given leave with full wages before om 
and after childbirth, such leave amounting altogether to eight weeks, FR b 
Art. 38. Employers should cooperate, as far as possible, with FR g 
workers to promote thrift and cooperative societies. : 
Art. 39. Employers should promote, as far as possible, proper FR 0 
amusements for their workers. . 0 
Art. 40. At the end of each current year, if the account shows. FB 
surplus, after deductions of interest on shares and provision ‘or FR oO 
reserves, either a bonus or a share of the actual profit shall be given ts) FRR 
those workers who are without demerit. s ° 
a 
CHAPTER 8.—Safety and health ; 
ArT. 41. The factories shall make provisions: (1) Against life and : 
bodily risks of the workers; (2) regarding the structural details of the PQ ° 
plants with a view to safety; (3) to insure the proper installation and FR ° 
guarding of machines; ad (4) to prevent fire and flood. : f 
Art. 42. In the interest of the health of their workers factories FR Y 
shall make provision for: (1) Good ventilation; (2) proper drinks; J § 
(3) suitable lavatories and toilet facilities; (4) good light; and |5) f 
the prevention of poison and dust. 
Art. 43. Employers shall give proper training to workers in I 
accident prevention. € 
Art. 44. Whenever the safety and health provisions of a factory I 
are inadequate, the proper authorities may require improvements (0 I 
be made within a definite period. In case of necessity the proper f 
authorities may close the whole or a part of the factory. ( 
CHapter 9.—Subsidy and pension 
( 





ArT. 45. Before the enforcement of social insurance laws, !0r 
workers who are injured, or made ill, or who die while in the performance 
of their duty, the factory shall pay their medical expenses and provide 


pensions, the standards of which are as follows, deductions being 
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made with the approval of the proper authorities in case the capital 
of a factory is less than $50,000: 

(1) In case of a worker temporarily disabled the factory shall, in 
addition to paying the medical expenses, pay him two-thirds of his 
recular wages for a period of six months and upon the expiration of 
that period, if the worker is still incapacitated, half of the regular 
daily wage shall be given for a period of one year. 

(2) In case of a worker permanently disabled, either totally or 
partially, the factory shall provide a pension based upon the loss of 
earning capacity. he pension must not exceed the average wages 
for three years nor be less than the average wages for one year. 

(3) In case of death, the factory shall, in addition to giving $50 
for funeral expenses, pay to the legal heirs of the deceased a pension 
amounting to $300 and an amount equivalent to a payment for two 
years’ wages at the average rate for the last three months. The 
funeral expenses and pension shall be paid in a lump sum, while 
compensation for injury, sickness, and disability may be paid in 
installments. 

Art. 46. Unless definitely stated in the worker’s will, the person 
entitled to pensions is the wife or husband. In cases where there is 
no husband or wife the order of eligibility to receipt of pension shall 
be as follows: (1) Sons and daughters, (2) father and mother, (3) 
grandchildren, (4) brothers and sisters. 

Art. 47. Should a worker urgently need money on an occasion of 
marriage or death he may request the factory to advance him at 
most one month’s wages or refund his savings either totally or in part. 

Art. 48. Should an accident occur in a factory resulting in death 
or grave injury to a worker, the employer must, within five days, 
report to the proper authorities the occurrence of the accident and the 
consequent measures taken. 


Cuarpter 10.—Works councils 


Art. 49. Factory councils shall be composed of equal numbers of 
representatives of the employer and of the workers. The employer’s 
representatives shall be selected by the employer from those who are 
familiar with the conditions of the factory and the conditions of the 
workers, while the workers’ representatives shall be elected under the 
supervision of proper authorities by the employees from among their 
fellow workers. 

Art. 50. The functions of the works council shall be: (1) To 
promote working efficiency; (2) to improve the relations between 
employers and employees, and to settle disputes between them; (3) to 
help in the enforcement of contract and factory regulations; (4) to 
regulate overtime; (5) to improve safety and health conditions in the 
factory; (6) to suggest improvements in factories or workshops; and 
(7) to promote the workers’ welfare. 

Art. 51. When a dispute arises in a factory it shall first be referred 
to the works council. Should the council fail to effect a solution, such 
— should then be settled in accordance with the conciliation 
and arbitration law. 

Arr. 52. All workers 18 years of age or over shall be entitled to 
vote in the election of representatives to the works council. 
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Art. 53. All Chinese citizens 24 years of age or over who jay, 
worked in a factory for a period of half a year shall be eligi!,\.. ;, 
serve on the works council. 

Art. 54. The representatives of the employers and the wo \¢ 
on the council shall be five to nine in number for each side. 

Art. 55. Each group of representatives shall elect a chairm,:) ;, 
preside in turn over the factory council. Such council shall hay. j;< 
regular meeting once a month and special meetings if necessary) 


CuaptTer 11.— Apprenticeship 


ArT. 56. Factories may take apprentices by making contricts 
with apprentices themselves, or their legal guardians. The tex: of 
such an agreement shall be in triplicate, one copy for each of the 
contracting parties and one to be submitted to the proper authorit ics 
for registration, and it shall contain the following: (1) The name, :ve. 
domicile, and address of the apprentice; (2) the nature of his work: 
(3) the duration of the contract; and (4) the mutual obligations, sii}; 
as the amount of tuition and the time for payment, or the amount «{ 
compensation and the time for payment. 

The said contract shall not in any way prejudice the free practice 
of an occupation by an apprentice after he has served the full period 
of his apprenticeship. 

Art. 57. Children under the age of 14 shall not be accepted as 
apprentices, except those under such age who are already in thie 
factory before this law goes into operation. 

Art. 58. The hours of training for apprentices shall be the s:inie 
as the hours of employment provided for workers in chapter 3 of 
this law. 

Art. 59. Except for training purposes, apprentices shall not |e 
engaged in works enumerated in article 7. 

Art.-60. Apprentices shall be obedient and faithful to ‘lie 
instructor. - 

Art. 61. During the whole term of apprenticeship the apprentices 
shall be supplied with board, lodging, and medical treatment }) 
employers. In addition, apprentices shall be given a proper sum of 
money for miscellaneous expenses. 

Art. 62. Except in cases of grave urgency or great necessity, 110 
apprentice shall leave the factory before the expiration of the teri 
of apprenticeship without the consent of the factory, otherwise t!ic 
apprentice or his legal guardian shall refund the expenses incurri! 
by ro factory during the part of the term of apprenticeship already 
served. 

Art. 63. The total number of apprentices taken by a factory shill 
in no case exceed one-third of the regular workers. 

Art. 64. If the number of apprentices in a factory is so large thin! 
adequate training can not be provided, the proper authorities m:\ 
reduce the wumabee and fix thereafter the maximum number ©! 
apprentices for the factory. 

Art. 65. During the whole term of apprenticeship the instruct: 
shall give an apprentice all the training provided for in the contra’. 

Art. 66. The provisions of article 31 shall apply to apprenticc-., 
and the factory may terminate the contract under either of the fo'- 
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jowing conditions: (1) If an apprentice revolts against proper 
‘y-truetions; or (2) if he commits theft and does not repent after 
repeated admonitions. 

Art. 67. The provisions of article 33 shall apply to apprentices; 
the apprentices and their legal guardians may also demand termina- 
tion of the contract under either of the following conditions: (1) If 
the factory is not in a position to discharge its obligations stipulated 
in the contract; or (2) if the conditions in the factory are detrimental 
to the health of the apprentice or have a demoralizing influence upon 


iti. 


CHAPTER: 12.—Penalties 


Art. 68. Violation of articles 7,11, 12,or 13 of this law is punishable 
by a fine amounting to not less than $100 and not more than $500. 
“Art. 69. Violation of articles 5, 8, 9, 10, 37, or 63 of this law is 
punishable by a fine amounting to not less than $50 and not more 
than $300. 

Arr. 70. Violation of article 45 of this law is punishable by a fine 
amounting to not less than $50 and not more than $200. 

Art. 71. Violation of articles 3, 4, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, or 36 of 
this law is punishable by a fine amounting to not more than $100. 

Art. 72. Should accident or agitation occur as a result of the 
negligence or unfaithfulness of a foreman he shall be liable to im- 
prisonment for a period of not more than a year, or a fine amounting 
to not more than $500. 

Art. 73. Workers obstructing the operation of a factory or destroy- 
ing the property of employers by violence shall be punished in accord- 
ance with the maximum limit of the criminal law. 

Art. 74. Any worker compelling other workers to strike by force 
may be discharged and handed over to the proper authorities for 
punishment in accordance with law. 


CHAPTER 13.—Appendiz 


ArT. 75. Factory rules or their amendments shall be approved 
and promulgated by the proper authorities. 

Art. 76. The regulations of the application of this law shall be 
drawn up separately. 

Art. 77. The date of the enforcement of this law shall be announced 
by the orders of the National Government. 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Labor Turnover in American Factories 


g ae Bureau of Labor Statistics presents in the following tabics 
the April labor turnover indexes for manufacturing as a whole and 
for eight separate industries. Indexes for all manufacturing industries 
combined are made up from the reports received from represent:- 
tive plants in 75 industries. The number of firms reporting to the 
bureau in the eight industries for which separate indexes are shown, 
equal at least 25 per cent of the wage earners in such industries «s 
shown by the Census of Manufactures of 1927. 

The form of average used in the following tables is the unweighted 
median. In determining a median rate the rates for the severa! 
establishments are arranged in order from the lowest to the highest 
rate, the rate falling in the center of this arrangement of rates is the 
median or middle rate. In other words, it is the rate which has »- 
many establishments above as below. The size of the differen: 
establishments is not considered, nor are the deviations from thie 
median. 

The net labor turnover rate means the rate of replacement «| 
employees in a plant. It is the number of positions that are vacate: 
and filled during the period per 100 employees. The number | 
employees used is the average number on the pay roll during the 
period. Some establishments have very complete records, but gen- 
erally the only figures available are the number of employees on the 

ay roll at the beginning of the month and at the end of the month. 

hen only such figures are available, these two numbers are adde« 
and the sum divided by two to get the approximate average on thie 
roll during the month. | 

Table 1 shows for all industries the separation rate subdivided into 
quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, also the accession rates, all expresse 
on both a monthly and an equivalent annual basis. 
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qistE 1.-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 
INDUSTRIES! 


‘Phe rate is per 100 employees on the pay roll. The monthly rate is the rate for the calendar month. The 
equivalent annual rate is the rate for the month expressed as an annual rate] 


A.—Monthly Rates 








































































































Separation rates 
Accession | Net turnover 
| rate rate 3 
Month | Quit Lay-off Discharge Total ? | 
ss limbo | EA RPT Senne OY aT Mee Te 
| 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 | 1930 
- | -— —_ a = * om aeeneneed 
January--.------ 2.26] 1.11} 0.35] 1.04] 045] 0.24! 3.06] 239] 4.98] 201] 3.06] 201 
Februstyi.ss.-< 2. 28 1. 23 . 36 1. 06 . 46 -25| 3.20] 2.53] 4.36) 2.06| 3.20) 2.06 
MSTOR cc onsee es 3. 12 1. 38 48 1. 03 57 30; 417) 271 5. 20 196) £47) Les 
A | mee ee | 3.56 1. 45 ~ 45 1. 16 - 57 27 | 4.58 | 2.88] 5.77 2.00 | 4.58 | 2.00 
MOP ncanccoacee i 5 Bie ye ee oe a. 2 yt ees. SS 
i ears i Sf eee XS Sere te BictSccwan te & eee x 
pen = ee E. 7- me ay} Re YS ee Be ig ¢ | eee = | ae 
Sa ee - 2 * > ee . eS a ee 3 ae 4.12 
September - - - --- mo) ee cages ES < 3 eee gd 5 A ee 4. 16 
OcteNEE =c0k~=% Bf Je Sf eee CC ee ore 2 oe Wee lassen 3. 62 |. 
November - - - --- | 1.59 ci | See wee, Ee. . ot... 5 3 eee 5 | ae 
December------- Be 2 eee a Seeeaeen ee _ 3 eee Ey eee 1. 24 
Average...| 2.71 |_....- Pt Dae ee SS tS Pee 1 re L 2 
; } | i 
a B.—Equivalent Annual Rates 
= January... ..<- 26. 7 13. 1 4.2 12.2 5. 3 2.8} 36.2) 28.1 58.6 | 23.7 36.2 | 23.7 
a February - --.--- 31.0 16. 0 4.7 13. 8 6. 0 3.2; 41.7) 33.0] 56.9] 26.9] 41.7] 26.9 
" MRS 225s 36.8 16. 3 a7i Ie4 6.7 3.5} 49.2] 31.9] 61.2] 23.0] 49.2] 23.0 
ea A, | Senne ee 43. 3 17.7 5.5 14. 1 6.9 3. 3 55.7 | 35.1 70.2} 24.3) 55.7] 24.3 
¥ sk. PRR BE. See Se << a See  ) eee hh eee wt gf ee ie 4, Se 
* LC” See ere - a ee ea”. | es et 5  & 2 See ak A gg 1 See 
é PROD iste cael = 3s ee ee. 2) Sees SS arene! tot Pe _ i 2 ae = ? 3 See 
Pi ee eS ee jae | ¢ See he 8 eee | @S...... = 9 eee: i : 3) Se 
= September -_-___- 2, ee _ SS REPRESS ee Cl jee | ae 
3 Oot palanbie: Bites  & 2 a See | &€1---... ee. S gh ae ee 3. 3 eee te | 42.8 
e November... __- oe] gee | 3 b--- et 7 eee & +? meow Sg eae | 23.7 
4 Decoummer.......). EF L...... jn & Seeewas Sf ee 3 2 Sees 14. 6 | 14.6 
ae | —— - - —- —— —_——— Rees “ees { -_--—- — 
& Average...| 32.6 |..-.---  % 3 Reeders | 5.4 |------- | PE eas, 4 5 ees 45. 2 | hain. 
a eee | aie | ! | | } 
: The form of average used is the unweighted median of company rates. 
4 ? Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge rates. 
 g * The net turnover rate is the accession rate when it is lower than the separation rate, and the separation 
= rate when it is lower than the accession rate. 
& . . - . . 
It will be noted that in addition to the several separation rates 


and the accession rates the bureau shows a net turnover rate. The 
net turnover rate is the same as the separation rate in a plant that 
is increasing the number of its workers. On the other hand, the 
turnover rate is the same as the accession rate when a plant is re- 
ducing its force. For April the net turnover rate is the same as the 
accession rate, being 2.0. 

Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
over rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, 
iron and steel, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat packing for 
January, February, March, and April; foundries and machine shops 
for February, March, and April; and furniture for April, expressed 
both on a monthly and an equivalent annual basis. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES, IN 
SHOES, COTTON MANUFACTURING, FURNITURE, 


SHOPS, IRON AND STEEL, 8 
[The rate is per 100 employees on the pay roll. The monthly rate is the rate for the calendar mon! 





AUTOMOBILES, BOOTs 
FOUNDRIES AND MAC} 
AWMILLS, AND SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PAC j 


equivalent annual rate for the month expressed as an annual rate] 


Industry, year and month, 
1930 
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7.0 § 2.22 | 26.21 4.08 | 48.218 20} 96.9 
1.9 § 1.86 | 24.3 3 3.11 | 40.5 | 3.40] 44.3 
4.9 31.95 | 23.09 3.93 | 46.3 $5.31 | 62.6 
4.0 | 2.70 | 32.8 | 4.87 | 59.29 4.06 | 49.4 
5.4 -23| 3.3 92.25 | 26.59 5.26! 61.9 
§.1 .72| 9.49 2.34 | 30.5 § 2.06 | 26.9 
4.2] .44 5.2 | 2.36 | 27.8 § 2.79 | 27.8 
3.9 $1.01 | 12.3 | 3.06 | 37.3 [2.11 | 25.7 
1.3 -29} 3.491.60] 1899240); 28.3 
25 .14 1.8 7 1.53 | 19.9 § 1.62 | 21.1 
3.3 . 25 2.9 § 2.12 | 24.99 2.53 | 29.8 
jae 44 5.4 7 1.87 | 22.8 § 2.34 | 28.5 
-7] .80] 10.4 9 1.62 | 21.2 § 2.26 | 20.5 
1.9 § 1.21 | 14.2 § 2.49 | 29.3 § 2.33 | 27.4 
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2.3 -45| 5.39200] 23.592. 54] 29.9 
2.39 .30| 3.79200] 24.492 43 | 29.6 
5.21.77 | 20.9 | 3.78 | 44.69 2 54 | 29.9 
2.4 91.81 | 23.69 3.76 | 49.1 9 4.38 | 57.1 
1.39 1.10 | 13.0] 3.11 | 36.7 | 4.86 | 57.2 
2.3 $1.21 | 14.7 | 3.02 | 36.79 4 46 | 54.3 
6.0 9 1.52 | 17.9 13.63 | 42.89 4.08 | 48.1 
5.9 § 4.33 | 56.5 § 6.32 | 82.5 § 2.92 | 38.1 
5.6 | 2.62 | 30.9 § 4.99 | 58.8 § 2 84 | 33.5 
5.6 $1.91 | 23.3 § 4.27 | 52.094 28 | 52.1 








1 The net turnover rate is t 
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tion rate when this rate is lower than the accession rate, and |: 
separation rate. 
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Gasoline and Oil Stations of Cooperative Stores’ 


N INTERESTING development has been taking place among 
A the cooperative societies of the North Central States. Accounts 
have been carried from time to time in the Labor Review, of the 
vrowth of the cooperative oil associations in the Middle West. In all 
instances, however, these dealt with societies of individuals who 
combined to purchase their gasoline, motor oil, and sometimes 
such accessories as tires and tubes. In July, 1928, however, an asso- 
ciation was formed in Maple, Wis., which had only four members, 
but these were all consumers’ cooperative societies in the locality. 
Since that time three similar organizatioys have been formed on the 
sume basis. 

The association at Maple, Wis., has as its members the cooperative 
stores at Brule, Iron River, Maple, and Wentworth, Wis. The Trico 
Cooperative Oil Association is owned by the stores at Brookston, 
Cloquet, Floodwood, Gowan, and Wawina, Minn. The C-A-P 
(‘ooperative Oil Association is owned by the stores at Cromwell, East 
Lake, Lawler, Moose Lake, and Wright, Minn., the initials ‘‘C-A-P”’ 
being those of the three counties in which it operates. The stock- 
holders of the Range Cooperative Oil Association are the cooperative 
societies at Angora, Cook, Embarrass, Gilbert, Iron, Little Swan, 
Markham, Nashwauk, Orr, Virginia, and Zim, Minn. 

The societies which own these oil associations have a combined 
membership of nearly 8,000 persons. 

Each cooperative society which joins the oil association must 
subscribe for capital stock in proportion to the number of its own 
members, and it is allowed voting privileges at meetings of the oil 
association on the same basis. 

The trade territory of the oil association is divided into districts 
corresponding to the area served by each of the constituent store 
societies, and all sales in each district are credited to the local store, 
through which also the individual consumer receives his patronage 
dividends. 

The Cooperative Pyramid Builder (organ of the Cooperative Cen- 
tral Exchange at Superior, Wis.) describes the advantages accruing 
as follows: 

_ The advantages of this plan are many. It links the cooperative stores together 
in & Closer band, saves overhead and organization expense, and makes use of the 
cooperative foundation laid by the stores. A volume of sales is obtained which 
would be impossible if each locality were to organize separately. With our good 
roads and truck service, a larger territory than is ordinarily reached by a single 


cooperative store can be served more economically. The stores act as the 
service stations. The management and bookkeeping of the oil association is 





' Data are from Cooperative Pyramid Builder, Superior, Wis., March, 1930, and information furnished 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the societies themselves. : 
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done by one of the managers of the stores. The phenomenal success of ever 
one of these group organizations shows the soundness and worth of the play 

It is needless to say that all of these cooperatives are handling Co-op gasitije 
and kerosene. The Co-op gasoline emblem is on all the pumps. The equipiient 
and petroleum products handled have been purchased through the Minnesota 
Co-op Oil Co., which is the cooperative wholesale for the oil associations. All 
of these associations are members of the Minnesota Co-op Oil Co. 


It is stated that the association at Maple, Wis., is planning t, 
become the central purchasing and storing agent for building supplies. 
‘‘Membership meetings of the affiliated societies have already 
approved plans for building a joint warehouse in connection with the 
oil association to take care of wire and nails, roofing, cement, shingles. 
and dynamite, and in the future to handle lumber and_ building 
material.” ) 

The table below shows the operations of the four oil associations in 
1929. 


y 


OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVE OIL ASSOCIATIONS OWNED BY CONSUMERS’ 
SOCIETIES, IN 1929 






































| 
Member- 
x ship 
‘ . er Date of organ- | : Share | Sales, Net 
Name and location of society ization m2 = capital | 19297 | gain 
cie- | ual 
ties | mem- | 
bers | 
| ; 
Tye 5 
Trico Cooperative Oil Association, Floodwood, | June, 1929_____ 6 | 1,864 | $3,300 |1$25,000 $3, 340 
Minn. | 
C-A-P Cooperative Oil Association, Kettle River, May, 1929____- 7 j71,193 | 3, 500 |126,037 | 4,115 
Minn. | 
Range Cooperative Oil Association, Virginia, Minn. June, 1929_____ | 12 |33,827 | 1,500 {447,000 | 4, 400 
Cooperative Oil Association, Maple, Wis_......-...; July, 1928____- | 4 745 | 3,400 | 30,739 4, lus 
} ——E —_— —_—_-—_—_——_ '—_—_---- 
MK. sr ncen-euckhamaarhe Meee dan cheak sd siteamadatndaeres | 29 | 7, 629 | 11, 700 = 776 15,4 
6 months’ operation. 311 stores only. 
26 stores only; membership of creamery not available. 45 months’ operation. 


As the table shows, the combined 1929 sales of the four societies 
(only one of which was in operation the full year) amounted to 
$128,776. On this,business a net gain of $15,963 was realized. Thic 
wide margin of profit in this line of business is indicated by the fact 
that the net gain of these societies amounted to 12.4 per cent of sales. 

The Cooperative Oil Association of Maple, Wis., during its five 
months’ operation in 1928 had sales of $14,827.41, on which a net 
gain of $1,268.13 was realized. Of this, $63 was paid in interest on 
share capital and $1,021.41 was returned as patronage dividends. 





<>. nn 
a aia 


Cooperative Societies of Small Tradesmen in France 


} bo VIEW of the difficulties experienced by the small tradesmen and 
proprietors of small businesses in holding their own in this age of 
chain-store and ye aes merchandising, an article which recently 
appeared in the Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, is of interest.’ 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne, Paris, July-September, 1929, pp. 236-250: ‘‘ Les coop)- 
ératives dans la petite industrie et le petit commerce.”’ 
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The small proprietors in France have evidently for a long time found 
themselves at the same disadvantage in competing as do the independ- 
ent tradesmen in the United States. And they have met the situation 
in the same way that small dealers—grocers, druggists, and others— 
have met it here in some cases, by combining their purchasing power. 
All of the societies described in the article under review were formed 
because the small dealers experienced difficulties in obtaining their 
stock in trade at prices they could pay. These independent dealers 
met the situation by the formation of a cooperative society to act as 
their wholesaler. 

In 1893 the pork butchers of Paris formed a general supply society 
in order to enable them to obtain supplies at prices sufficiently low to 
permit them to compete with the large dealers. This society now has 
2.700 butchers in membership with it and in 1928 did a business of 
25,791,094 francs. The net savings effected through this organiza- 
tion can not be stated, for, unlike most cooperative societies, 1t does 
not sell to its members at prevailing wholesale prices and return the 
profits (above expenses of operation) in patronage dividends; it sells 
at cost. In 1906 the pork butchers formed a society for smoking 
hams and other pork products. At first it encountered many diffi- 
culties, but as it got under way it grew rapidly. By 1907 it had 68 
member butchers, about 300 in 1910, 450 in 1915, 1,200 in 1920, 1,400 
in 1925, and 1,850 in 1929. Its business, which amounted to only 
42,340 francs during the first eight months of operation, had by 1921 
mounted to 5,000,000.francs, and in the latter year the amount saved 
by this collective enterprise was 1,487,000 francs. In 1927 the mem- 
ber dealers established a plant for making sauerkraut, and this plant 
in 1928-29 did a business amounting to 1,947,000 francs. 

A supply society was started by the small grocers of the Paris dis- 
trict in July, 1919. Starting with about 350 members the first year, 
the number has risen to 2,516 and, according to the report, is increas- 
ingmonth by month. Its business in 1928-29 amounted to 46,000,000 
francs. It also is operated on a cost basis. 

Perhaps the most interesting society described in the article is the 
supply society of the master hairdressers of Paris. The idea of this 
society dates back to 1887. At that time there were two associations 
of hairdressers, one of which conceived the idea of pooling the 
members’ orders for the two products principally used in the profes- 
sion—soap powder and lotions. These goods were left at the 
establishments of different members to be distributed at prices slightly 
above cost. This method led to abuses and dissatisfaction. 

About this time, however, one of the members received a rather 
considerable inheritance and he proposed to obtain premises at his 
own expense and to supply the goods needed, at a reduction of 5 per 
cent, his profit being half the dues paid by the members to the asso- 
clation. Only members of the association were to be eligible to this 
service. 

His offer was accepted. But about this time the two hairdressers’ 
associations merged and the purchasing privilege was extended to the 
Whole membership. Little by little, however, nonmembers began to 
make purchases and benefit from the 5 per cent rebate. This led to 
the formation in 1895, by a certain part of the members, of the present 
society, which is conducted on strictly cooperative principles. 
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Each member must subscribe for one 50-frane share, but can o|( 
only one. One-tenth must be paid at the time of subscription), 
the remainder is paid out of the patronage dividend. After the s yo 
is fully paid for, the next 25 frances of dividend are covered i1\\) , 
“development fund.” Neither this fund nor the capital |); 
interest. 

From the time of its formation the society experienced difficult « j) 
finding wholesalers who would sell to it, most of them having b!: «|. 
listed it. It therefore decided to manufacture its own lotions. |'},; 
other specialties used, which it could not buy in France, it obtai) «| 
from foreign companies. 

The society was not slow to see the advantages which it could ob: in 
through the extension of its manufacturing operations. It found t)\xt 
alcohol could be supplied to its members at 20 per cent below {\\ 
current price. The society has extended its field until it now masii- 
factures all kinds of perfumery, putting these out under its own brid, 
As it has grown in strength, opposition to it has faded little by lit! \c. 
To the sale of its special products it has added new lines—‘‘spe::- 
ties,” toilet articles, and the instruments and fittings used in ‘|e 
hairdressing establishments. 

The accumulation in the ‘‘development fund” has enabled it 1 
purchase its own building, in which are housed not only the offices x1 
showrooms of the cooperative society, but also the headquarters «/ 
the hairdressers’ associations, and the school where hairdressers :::+ 
trained. It has in this been assisted by a grant of 600,000 francs 
from the Government under the law of maha 27, 1923. 

In 1927, the latest year for which figures are available, it had 3,5:}s 
hairdressing establishments in membership, an annual business «/ 
7,478,934 francs, and a net gain of 472,926 francs. Patronave 
dividends are paid at the rate of 5 per cent. 

The society is governed by an administrative council of 15 mein- 
bers (elected for a term of 3 years), of whom 5 are elected each yeur. 
Reelection for one additional term is allowed. A trained responsi!)le 
manager is employed, but the sale prices are fixed by a committee «| 
three members of the council. Other committees look after sich 
matters as warehousing, the traveling salesmen, apprenticeship, «'«. 
There is also a general control committee of seven members cho-s:) 
by the general assembly. 

Sales are made either directly to the member establishments «1 
through the traveling salesmen who visit them periodically. 

The society has benefited its members not only in the dividen:!- 

aid but also through being able to regulate the quality of goods ai 
by enabling the small mal medium sized establishments to sup) y 
their modest needs on absolutely the same price basis as the ve: 
large establishments. 





Notes on Cooperative Developments 


SE of cooperative contract by consumers’ societies in Canada. — 
U The use of the contract has been quite common in farme:- 
marketing associations, but"has hitherto not been used in the c'- 
sumers’ cooperative movement. In the agricultural societies us! / 
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the contract the farmer joining the association binds himself to 
deliver to the association his entire crop. 

The same end—the guaranty of an assured volume of business to 
the cooperative organization—is aimed at in a step recently taken 
by the Canadian societies which are members of the Alberta Cooper- 
ative Wholesale Association. It is reported in the Canadian Cooper- 
ator (Brantford, Ont.) for April, 1930, that these societies, in a recent 
meeting, decided to go on a contract basis and pledge their entire 
volume of business to the wholesale ‘‘in the lines that the wholesale 
ean profitably handle.”’ 

The Canadian Cooperator comments as follows on this step: 

We congratulate the societies interested on their decision. It is in line with 
the policy advocated in these columns. While there may be good reasons 
from the viewpoint of the movement, as well as of the consumer, why an individual 
member should not sacrifice his buying independence, no such considerations can 
apply to the relations between the wholesale society and its constituent units. 
For all practical purposes, they are, or ought to be, regarded as departments 
of the same organization, and it should not be necessary for a wholesale society. 


to incur expenses in securing sales to its own members, nor ought the retail 
societies to go outside for commodities their collectively owned institution handles. 


Increase of interest in cooperation in Illinois.—The Central States 
( ‘ooperator (Bloomington, Ill.) states in its issue of April, 1930, that 

“under the pressure of the present period of unemployment and 
general economic depression”’ a new interest is being manifested in 
consumers’ cooperation in Chicago. After the collapse of the fraudu- 
lent Cooperative Society of America, whose headquarters were in 
that city, and in which thousands of working people lost money, 
cooperative sentiment among Chicagoans waned. 

The Central States Cooperative League, after being persistently 
appealed to, to take advantage of the new tide of cooperative interest, 
arranged a meeting in Chicago at which were present representatives 
of various interested organizations, including the Amalgamated 
Bank, the Farmer Labor Exchange, Illinois Farmers’ Union, Chicago 
Federation of Labor, and the Central States Coo erative League. 
At the meeting a permanent committee was formed whose first step 
will be to conduct a survey in Chicago ‘‘to ascertain definitely the 
exact amount of cooperative sentiment now existing and to attempt 
to bring those groups that show a sufficient amount of interest 
together in a general meeting to discuss the whole matter of cooper- 
ative development.”’ 

Cooperative organization in Russia.—The systematic way in which 
the Russian consumers’ cooperative movement sets out to attract 
new members is indicated by an article in the Information Bulletin 
(issued by the All Russian Central Union of Consumers’ Societies, 
Centrosoyus), for March 1, 1930. 

Other countries consider it quite an achievement when the num- 
ber of cooperators reaches as large a proportion of the total population 
as 25 per cent. The Russians do not. After noting that the con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies in the towns of Russia included on 
October 1, 1929, some 13,008,000 persons, the article points out that 
this number covered only about 70 per cent of the total town popu- 
lation and that in the rural districts ouly about 31 per cent of the 
population are members of cooperative societies. 
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Not content with this development, the cooperative mover«),; 
has been giving special attention to organizing cooperative gro), 
among workers not previously included among the cooperators 
building workers, timber cutters, farm laborers, and new workers j, 
factories and new industries. 

Active work has been done toward interesting the women of {),. 
country, and in 1928-29 the female membership of the cooperaj iy) 
societies numbered 3,850,000. The article states in this connect), 
that ‘‘The cooperative organization of the women, particularly of {/\. 
housewives, is gaining special significance in connection with the {.,; 
that the consumers’ cooperative movement is determined to introd tice 
measures for the reorganization and socialization of the daily life «/ 
the people.”’ 

The Information Bulletin of the Centrosoyus, for March 25, 19:0). 
states that the consumers’ cooperative movement of the Soviet Unio: 
discontinued the payment of patronage rebates two years ago. |), 
Russia the cooperative societies do not charge the current prices, :\- 
is the practice in most countries. The prices at the cooperative sto: 
are much lower than those charged by private merchants. At thie 
end of 1929, cooperative prices, according to the report, were 7! > 
per cent lower than those of private traders. It should be pointe 
out in this connection that the Russian cooperative movemer: 
dominates the market in that country, being much stronger than thie 
private merchants, while the reverse is true in other countries. Thi 
charging of current prices is a matter of policy on the part of cooper:- 
tive societies, fulfilling a fourfold purpose: It avoids incurring the 
enmity of local merchants, as a price-cutting policy would; by the 
return of the savings, in the form of patronage rebates, the same 
end is gained as would be attained through price cutting—namely, 
it insures that the savings effected through cooperative effort shu!) 
inure to the members; the patronage rebate serves to emphasize t!\: 
savings made by cooperation, while under a cost-plus system the-<« 
can only be guessed at; sale at current prices affords a margin «: 
safety in operation which can not be secured with any degree 0 
definiteness under a cost-plus policy. 

There is still some margin of gain even under the low prices charge! 
by the cooperative societies in Russia, and these savings, it is stated 
are being used in educational and cultural work and in improvinz 
the members’ living conditions. In 1926-27 the cooperative move- 
ment spent for these purposes the sum of 5,300,000 rubles ($2,729,500 
by 1928-29, however, this had amounted to 30,490,000 ruble- 
($15,702,350). 

Development of Swiss Union of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies 
The 1929 report of the central federation of the consumers’ coopers- 
tive tocieties in Switzerland ' reviews the activities of the union fu: 
that year. One of the events that marked the year was the openin- 
of a second summer ‘“‘vacation colony”’ at Weggis, early in 192° 
During the 28 weeks during which the vacation home was open, 1,27"! 
adults and 62 children spent some time there. The colony is owne: 
by the union, but each society affiliated with the union has the rig. 
to nominate a certain number of its members for a week’s sojourn a’ 








1: Verband Schweizerischer Konsumvereine (V.S.K.). Rapports et comptes sur l’activité des orzane 
de union en 1929. Basel, 1930. 
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the colony. .The entire cost of board and lodging is borne by the 
union, which also refunds to the visitors the amount spent for trans- 
portation to and from their homes. Persons not sent by member 
societies pay | for board and lodging at a very low rate. 

An increasing use of motion-picture films along cooperative lines is 
noted in the report. 

From 1928 to 1929 the number of societies affiliated to the union 
increased from 516 to 518, the share capital from 1,616,200 francs 
($311,927) to 1,622,000 frances ($313,046) and their sales from 
149,4 450, 147 francs ($28,843,878) to 157,580,624 francs ($30,413,060) ; 
the ‘net ‘profit, however, dec reased from 892, 787 franes ($172,308) to 
865,570 franes ($167 055). 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Activities of New York Electrical Workers’ Union 


N EXAMPLE of the services which labor unions can ren: 
their members is afforded by the report made to the 1929 ¢«,- 
vention of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers ' |.y 
Mr. H. H. Broach, at that time vice president ? of the organizati::). 
His report discussed at length the reorganization of the New \.)\ 
local (No. 3) of the brotherhood in 1926 and its present status. 

In addition to its primary concern with the wages and hours 0: ‘'- 
members—Local No. 3 was the first of the building trades locals :), 
New York City to obtain the 5-day week and the $12 per day rat. 
the local has concerned itself with raising the prea vd 9 of work dure 
on electrical construction jobs. At the time the international univ: 
undertook the reorganization of the local, conditions were about «s 
bad as they could be, according to the report. Inefficiency, graft, «:.:! 
trade-union politics were prevalent, unqualified helpers were doi 
journeymen’s work, and electrical installations were being made in 1}. 
quickest and easiest way regardless of safety. Since the reorganiz:- 
tion, a great deal of attention has been given to improving w: 
senile and to raising the level of efficiency of the workers. 

The mechanical ability and electrical knowledge of the major portion of « 
members in New York was at a very low point when we began our campaiz:) 
improvement. This proved most embarrassing, and a great handicap to ° | 
officers. Many calls came in from members asking that business agents be « 
to the job to show them how to connect up certain motors and properly do cert: 
other classes of work. Not very many had ever read even the code book. 

In any case, when standards are improved or reduced, our members are vit! |\ 


affected. We decided toimprove them. The results now speak for themse!\: - 
But the campaign for improvement was indeed very bitter medicine for nm -' 


_employers and most of our members. It was no easy task to show them whz'! : 


sickened condition the industry was in—but soon they saw the tonic was \: 
salutary. Now happily, it is all quite different. 


In connection with this has gone a campaign for safety in workii 


conditions. Certain conditions of safety are insisted upon on ea! 
job. Also, the rules of the local provide that the foreman on ea! 


alge be held responsible for the safety of the men working und: 


and he must see to it that all necessary precautions are tak«' 
and safety appliances provided. He must turn in to the union « 


written report, and report must be made within 24 hours whenev:' 


an accident occurs. ee 
The union has a claims department through which all cases entit!««| 
to benefit under the workmen’s compensation law are handled ai: 





1 International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Report of officers to the twentieth regular conve: 
tion, Miami, Fla., Sept. 9, 1929, pp. 66-103. 
4 Now president. 
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a trained man is detailed to represent the injured before the State 
compensation referees. Since its inception the department has 
handled 1,781 such cases, and compensation has been collected in 
noniatal cases amounting to $127,937. 

Special attention was given to the case of old members. Although 
incapable of doing the harder electrical work, they could still handle 
lighter jobs, but were given no chance to do so. The first step taken 
was to exempt from the payment of union dues all men 65 years 
or over who had paid dues for 15 years and had been in continuous 
oood standing for 5 years prior to’ application for relief from paying 
dues. Appeal to the employers for the use of these men on certain 
light jobs being without much result, the union announced that in 
the future the men to be used on certain jobs, such as maintenance 
work, temporary light work, and telephone and movie-tone work 
would be selected by the union. ‘The aged now receive the first 
consideration from the officers of the organization.” 

Charity is no longer resorted to for the care of needy cases. Mem- 
bers of one year’s continuous good standing who become ill but who 
are not entitled to compensation under the State workmen’s com- 
pensation law, receive sick benefits from the union at the rate of 
$15 per week for journeymen and $10 for helpers. Payments are 
made from a fund constituted from deposits of 6 per cent of the 
quarterly membership dues and all fines for violations of rules. 
Since the organization of this fund $43,750 has been paid in benefits. 
In addition, members of the local or their families have since the 
reorganization received insurance to the amount of $262,215 through 
the group insurance carried by the local in the international’s insur- 
ance association, the Union Cooperative Insurance Association. The 
local also provides death benefits of $1,000. The dues-exempt 
elderly members participate in these benefits even though they no 
longer pay dues. : 

The local has its own legal department, headed by a full-time 
attorney who works on a salary basis. 

It also has its own engineering and research department. The 
considerations which led to the formation of this department are 
described as follows: 

Our members have known little or nothing about the actual forces playing 
through the electrical industry. Neither have the contractors. Our opponents 
in = building industry have often shown they know less about the actual 
COnaItIoONns. 

Our members have known little of what industrial science has been doing to 
them, to their families, and to their organization. Lack of knowledge of our 
own industry has left many unions throughout the country in a serious and 
lineasy predicament. Changes vitally affecting the bread and butter and the 
wives and children of our members have been occurring quite rapidly in recent 
years, and with little or no warning. 

We are a part, a very big part, of our industry. As it fares well or poorly, 
so fares our organization, our employers, and our members. It is our duty to 
understand our industry thoroughly. We have stated repeatedly that our indus- 
try must come first—not the union. 

_ Those administering the affairs of our New York local saw the absolute neces- 
sity of having scientific knowledge of industry, of knowing the exact conditions 
and influences and changes affecting it. They saw that bare hands are not 
cnough; that brute strength, bluster, and bluff do not go; that facts are more 


valuable than opinions and guesses. They readily saw we are now in a day of 
scientific organization. * * * 
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Through this department we have already discovered many facts, uni, Wh 
generally to the industry, new even to our own employers—facts highly val); ble 
which have materially aided us in keeping our members at work and const rie. 
tively building up the industry to a more healthful and stabilized eonc):;,,,, 
No longer can we confine our interests simply to getting so much wages 4 
or to certain working conditions. 


ION, 
aay 


, _ This department gathers “statistics of the daily job,” and throw ] 
; it the union expects soon “to be able to gauge rather accurately {he be 
| trend of our industry and know amg in advance how things th 
will be, say, six months or one year ahead, as to the actual condi- 
tions of work, employment, new developments, etc., in the electrica| 19 
field, and the real effect of these on our members, the organization, nt 
4 and the industry in general.’’ to 
‘ The report concludes with the following observations as to trade- m 
4 unions and their future: of 
q Our experience in New York has positively shown us that unions must abandon lo 
; false and useless issues. pl 
; Unions—like all man-made institutions—change slowly, painfully, and crimi- by 
: nally, largely because such changes are ‘“‘new”’ to labor unions. To-day tnost we 
i unions function much the same as they did 40 yearsago. The speeches in tinioy, 

halls are pretty much the same. In this auto age they still use their horses 
and buggies, and many hang on, like the boy who steals a ride, expecting tv |e ac 
‘ bumped or kicked off any minute. el 
ee Our experiences and studies ought now to convince us that if labor organiza- in 
£ tions are to keep pace with rapidly changing conditions; if they want to rest on Q 
t a solid footing, render worthwhile service to our members, play square with our ( 
q honest employers, have respect for and confidence in themselves, and at the same ar 


time command a reasonable degree of respect from outsiders, then they muist 
H quickly modernize themselves. 

Sentiment must go. They must act and function in different terms and on 
different lines. They must discard most of their worn-out machinery and 
methods of doing business, revamp their laws and untie the hands of their officers, 
and get rid of bad timber, drunks, and hangers-on. They must turn Joose 
their horses, junk their buggies, throw away their banners and placards, forget 
petty phrases and slogans, refuse to allow their meetings to be made a pl:y- 
poe for sentimentalists, idealists, ladder climbers, and the so-called lovers of 
democracy. 

They must stop mtch of the speech making and “‘grand standing” and begin 
to operate on the same business basis as a successful employer operates his sho) 
or corporation. 

Union leaders must use power with great caution. Power is like dynamite. 
It is highly dangerous. It makes reckless fools of most men who taste it. It will 
destroy anyone not reasonably sure of his facts, and who does not exercise great 


caution. 
There is opportunity of capturing science and the methods in every department At 
of union work. We believe local union No. 3 has made a profitable move in t|iis o 


direction. The results speak for themselves. We feel so keenly about this 
point that we have come to believe that future usefulness of labor unions deperds 
upon their willingness to rebuild their organizations to meet the new industrial 
conditions. ; 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in April, 1930 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for April, 
D 1930, with comparable data for preceding months are presented 
below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and lasting less 
than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, and 
1929, number of workers involved, and man-days lost for these years, the 
number of industrial disputes for each of the months, January, 1928, 
to April, 1930, inclusive, the number of disputes which began in these 
months, the number in effect at the end of each month, and the number 
of workers involved. It also shows, in the last column, the economic 
loss (in man-days) involved. The number of workdays lost is com- 
puted by multiplying the number of workers affected in each dispute 
by the length of the dispute measured in working-days as normally 
worked by the industry or trade in question. 

The figures for 1929 as shown in Table 1 have been revised in 
accordance with the bureau’s policy of making, shortly after the 
close of each year, a general revision of the year’s figures by incorporat- 
ing data obtained too late for use in the individual monthly reports. 
(See p. 130 for final report for 1929.) 


Tas_e 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
































MONTH, JANUARY, 1928, TO APRIL, 1930, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS, 1927, 1928, AND 1929 
Ss ; ’ . , Number of workers 
Number of disputes involved in disputes | Number of 
| man-days 
Month and yea | Beginning | In effect | Beginning | In effect | oe 
| inmonth | atendof | inmonth | atendof | or year 
| or year month | or year month | y 
1927: Total _- <2 eee ane mente! 349, 434 |..._....._._! 37, 790, 304 
1928: Total_-_ > & AOS ae. oof, 2D |.........-..| 34, ee ee 
1008; “Feteh.. cscs. ORI Ay pkitenesaeee 230, 463 Be ae cic 9, 975, 213 
1928 
Jam as cS Bp hate oe eS 48 63 18, 850 | 81,880 , 2, 128, 028 
February _____- es : 52 58 33, 441 103,496 | 2, 145, 342 
RR LSet ap ee ee ea cee 41 47 7, 459 76, 069 2, 291, 337 
P| Sa RS Se ea ME per tea 71 48 143, 700 129,708 | 4, 806, 232 
| Re ne 80 56 15, 640 133, 46 3, 455, 499 
i Spe oe 44 46 31, 381 143,137 | 3, 670, 878 
fe a Sa aie ee a 54 42 18, O12 132, 187 3, 337, 386 
August ._...... she cates 59 42 8, 887 105, 760 3, 553, 750 
CON riisiss 05s Sis eeccea 52 34 8, 897 62, 862 2, 571, 982 
Jo. EE RE RSE eee 61 42 27, 866 41,474 1, 304, 913 
November............. 44 38 37, 840 38,745 | 1, 300, 362 
Decemi. ooe o 23 29 5, 172 35, 842 991, 238 
1929 
le Senses, tt LR a TG 48 36 14, 783 39, 569 951, 914 
fo” Oe ee ae 54 35 22, 858 40, 306 926, 679 
Mite. 77 7 14, 031 40,516 | 1, 074, 468 
po ae ate Fi ee Oe eee me 117 53 32, 989 52, 445 1, 429, 437 
La BRE AR eS aad eign Seppe aa eee ae 115 73 13, 668 64, 853 1, 727, 694 
JOM. oo 73 57 19, 989 58, 152 1, 627, 565 
SU ah aisle advice ene és coe <o one> 80 | 53 36, 152 15,589 | 1, 062, 428 
| he ae ae 7 43 25, 616 6,714 358, 148 
September__..__.___ 98 49 20, 233 8, 132 244, 864 
OG 6antesc--...-4-... 69 31 16, 315 6, 135 272, 018 
November_.......____ 61 32 10, 443 6, 067 204, 457 
iC Aa RR ieee ee 33 21 3, 386 2, 343 95, 541 
1930 
ip ORES PRR 42 21 8, 879 5, 316 182, 202 
i. J CREAR Gar 44 33 37, 301 6, 562 436, 788 
ie) en ee ee nn nee 43 30 | 14, 531 £, 461 287, 446. 
pt LEG SRO eparene iee t ae 45 | 39 | 6, 319 6, 776 182, 713 
1 Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 





















































| 
: TaBLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginnin jy 
: February, March, and April, 1930, and the number of workers dir; . ;|y q 
involved. ; 
: TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND \)))) 
t 1930 ae 
‘ Number of disputes beginning Number of workers j; ed 
; in— in disputes beginn); 
Industry oe ae 
: | February | March | April | February | Marc! j 
— a : i 
H Auto, carriage, and wagon workers.._______|____________]|.__._____. . 2 eae. I 
F REE ER LESS I IE RTE *) CRE PPE _ eS : 
ei caning i 5, se ¥ CSR TATE tee Cea if 4s ‘ 
q Building trades -- _--__-__- Ip Re haga he owen 3 11 15 | 108 9, 270 
‘ ERE A Re ape FSR Se Og ) 
( Chauffeurs and teamsters__._._...___.____. 5 3 4} 224 G3 £4 
REEDS ents a te eee Saree eee a 10 9 3 30, 897 2, 39 - 
einen le ae lta _¢ Stabiaia ieee 2,000 |...... 
Food workers. --__._-_---- Meee Lgciuisteatnkhe stbiknaitiieaalkedd ob Ae) ee 4( ’ 
PES eee ee a 1 1 1 20 | ya 
i ERATE SESS RNR oie | oni:dineiavagiinemigwicindts fg ELS: OR 
; Hotel and restaurant workers_-____________- | Uy See, ees eee 31 Bc 
3 as aoe | Sa: 1 Tr 
2 SI oe J, POET: FREES SO 2 ae 
i 0 rans 1 b becom ees 21 44 
e i TE A IE LEAT AE IE SEES: ARIE. 1 t SRE eal 2 } 
4 I rick Ai icinancn sin oenhbtanennds _ fe 1 {as : 
, eee alent atin Seeatinen ace 6 ; 7 4 5 2, 638 1, 303 
# Motion picture operators, actors, and ; E 
4 SIE En + 8 eset ee { | & 
: Paper and paper-goods workers______....___|------------ BE cide sab cetichewenss 23 a , 
> NS ee Le he didi na tewt suai eeebubiawnaimenane _ | Se Ss : 
Street-railway workers. ________- SRS SC Ree 5 CE, EEE Oe 64) : 
j , — SORE ES Sree iin i ices alain 8 9 6 1,011 416 i 
a Other occupations________- Bri aie Saeco 2 5 RAK 165 275 
ic — - Fe 
‘| BEER RL ER SEN eet ee meee eee et 44 43 45 37,301 | 14, 531 3 , 
Bt Ea ' 
i cagikctibtinteajuctaiodecicka esi wt ‘ih i OS ee at! eae ‘I 
4 Es 
4 Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries H | 























a TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in A))11/, 
7 1930, classified by number of workers and by industries: 
' TABLE 3.— NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN APRIL, 1930, CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 
Number of disputes beginning in April, 1930, invo! 
Industry 6 and un- | 20 and un- SS 1,000 and 
der 20 der 100 der 500 | der 1,000 junder | .\** 
workers | workers | workers | workers | work: 

Auto, carriage, and wagon workers ______-_____- 
Building a ee ols ia wii igtied wind nen 
pe Son vn cen ans a eeuiee 
ee ee nn“ ----- =r --—- 
NN an cs ee 
I a ig oa ois Nok eee oath Sins 
ii IE Te EST EIS A TEIN 
SERS So ae ee gee mer ne 
sl RISE Te A eer Roe RARE 
ell SRR IE 2 tines aio LENE erg cS 
EROS RFT SIE 2a ea ay er Coir Be nee ac - 
8 SIRES TP RINE os ee eRe Sia Me Apna a 
, RBS EER SRR REE 1 Se Sa pared oa eee 
ESET PISO ERE E'S AE ERT GS) gD 
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in Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
April, 1930, by industries and classified duration: 


T.-LE 4.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN APRIL, 1930, BY INDUS- 
TRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 























Classified duration of strikes ending in April 
Industry Over one- | 1 month 2 months 
Retert se halfand | andless | and less 
toes less than than than 
1 month 2months | 3 months 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers. 2 POLE MEP eat. 40 TEC tee : 
BakefS. .0<o<asennenes++---- -| es l 
Building trades- - ----- ‘ 9 lies empetets eects ee 
(‘hauffeurs and teamsters - _-. : | See 1 
Clotoccc ch Sosa ‘ 1 1 | 1 
Patties adieaenheene- 1 ea 
Iron and steel_....-...----- 1 see 
Longshoremen.- ---------- 2 
Minet’. ciccusamitheads caus : : 1 mae 2 
Paper and paper-goods workers - eae 1 Ree Ramer aes ee Et eee eee 
Street-railway workers. ---------- no AN GP eee ai yf See) 
Texti@h. .  poseckn ae eea + 2k 4 1 | eae 1 
Other oeccupations___ 1 = a) 
Total peat ae at os rer ara 25 5 | 2 | 4 














Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in April, 1930 


Tue month of April this year has been singularly free from large 
strikes. 

Building trades workers, Illinois—A general “strike-lockout”’ of 
huilding-trades men in Quincy, involving 550 workers, began on 
April 1, when a strike of the painters to enforce demands for a 5-day 
week and a wage increase was followed by a lockout of carpenters, 
plumbers, sheet-metal workers, etc., by the Associated Building 
Contractors. This dispute is reported to have ended on April 22, 
work being resumed under conditions that formerly prevailed. 

Steel workers, Pennsylvania.—A strike involving 500 workers em- 
ployed by the Apollo Steel Mills at Apollo, Pa., began on April 5 and 
ended on April 14, when the men agreed to accept a 10 per cent wage 
reduction until the present depression in the company’s business has 
passed. 


é 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into April, 1930 


Taxicab drivers, Pittsburgh.—This strike, which began January 12, 
ended, it is understood, with the return of some of the strikers on 
May 16 after the men had voted in favor of accepting a proposal from 
the management which included an offer of 37% per cent of their gross 
meter receipts. Also, each driver who reports for work before June 
10 is to receive a bonus of $2.50 a day for a week. Jt was expected 
that service would be normal or near normal on May 17. : 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, 1916 to 1929 
Summary 


HILE the year 1929 was productive of more labor dispiij«s 

than any other year since 1926, the number of employs 
involved was smaller than for any previous year recorded. ‘Thy. 
relative number of disputes and number of employees for e,«) 
year 1916 to 1929, is shown (on the basis of 1916=100) in the table 
following: 


TaBLE 1.—RELATIVE NUMBER OF DISPUTES AND OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVE}), 
TO 1929 








Relative number of— | | Relative number «/ 


| 
| 

















Year | Year = 
Disputes | Employees | Disputes | Employees 
{i 
MS eee 100 ee eee 41 
ES Rate eae J * 37 Saeco ade i cng SR aees 3 33 1! 
EDS ce eae aaa eae 88 | |S SEE nee eee 34 44 
DR Sept eo a sous 96 _ RES ere re 27 a 
EONS.” cee eae 90 2) SaaS ares 19 
EE a a ae 63 dc teil aicontinnhionnns tant 17 
te a ERR ee Rr a a 29 _ - 5 SE Sea eae 24 











The principal causes of disputes still remain wages, hours, and 
recognition of unions. Nearly 80 per cent of all workers involved 
were members of labor unions. Building trades, coal mining, clothiny, 
and textiles continue to be the industrial groups most affected |v 
strikes. As compared with 1928, the number of building trades eii- 
ployees on strike in 1929 was slightly more than double; of clothing 
workers, nearly the same; of Bor goes Bee a little less than one-third: 
of textile workers only a small decrease is shown for 1929. 

The results of strike settlements in 1929 were almost identical with: 
those of 1928, 1. e., in favor of employers, 40 as against 41 per cent; 
in favor of employees, 29 as against 30 per cent; and compromised, 
25 as compared with 24 per cent. 

Figures in Table 19 show that 46 per cent of all strikes in 1929 were 
concluded within 6 days and nearly 70 per cent within 14 days. 


Scope and Method of Obtaining Information 


InrTIAL information regarding industrial disputes in the United 
States is obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics chiefly from thie 
following sources: Labor papers and trade-union journals; trade pe- 
riodicals; lists of strikes issued by labor, trade, and other organiz:- 
tions; clipping bureaus; daily papers from the most important indu-- 
trial cities in the United States; and reports of the Conciliation 
Service of the United States Department of Labor. All leads ob- 
tained are verified either by correspondence or through the concili- 
ators of the Department of Labor or special agents of the Bureau o! 
Labor Statistics. For the years 1926 to 1929, inclusive, data are 
shown only for disputes involving six or more workers and lasting 
or a day or more, no distinction being made between strikes and 
ockouts. 
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In Table 2 are shown the number of disputes beginning in, and in 


effect at the end of, each month, the number of workers involved, 
and the man-days lost for the year 1929. The number of man-days 
lost. is the product of the number of days idle multiplied by the num- 
ber of workers involved and does not attempt to account for any 
other employment which may have been obtained during the period 
of idleness caused by the dispute. 


T,sLE 2.-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING 
EACH MONTH IN 


IN AND IN 
1929 


EFFECT AT END OF 

















Number of workers | 


N is of disputes | . , : 
Number of disputes | involved in disputes 


























| Number of 
Month “| man-days 
| lost during 
Beginning beaphsorged | Beginning pr gown month 
in month pres | in month : 
month | month 
SE AE oe es eee 
i) ae See eee pepe 48 36 14, 783 39, 569 951, 914 
LEE ee 54 35 22, 858 40, 306 | 026, 679 
oO Se a ee 77 37 14, 031 40, 516 1, 074, 468 
Rec oie ene ; 117 53 32, 989 52,445 | = 1, 429, 437 
Eas Bia 115 73 13, 668 64, 853 1, 727, 694 
pe as Sine Ae | yf 57 19, 989 58, 152 | 1, 627, 565 
SS aS ee ee ‘ 80 53 36, 152 15,589 | 1, 062, 428 
[a ray See 78 43 25, 616 6, 714 358, 148 
September_- ’ | 98 49 20, 233 8, 132 | 244, 864 
October... <..- 69 31 16, 315 6, 135 | 272, 018 
November. 61 32 10, 443 6, O67 | 204, 457 
December 33 21 | 3, 386 2, 343 | 95, DAL 
j | 








Month of Occurrence 


In Tasie 3 the number of strikes beginning in each month over 
the period of 14 years may be compared. This table shows that the 
period of greatest unrest during the year occurs in the months April 


and May. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH 















































Number of disputes beginning in— 
Year | Month Total 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov.| Dec.| not 

Stated. 
1916 188 | 206] 204] 434) 617| 354] 313] 326] 252] 261, 197, 149 198 3, 789 
| Ses 288 | 211| 318] 445| 463| 323 448] 360| 349] 322) 257! 197 159 4, 450 
oe 191 | 223 | 312] 321, 392/| 296] 288] 278] 212] 145: 208 | 2530; 237) 3,353 
1919_. 199 | 198} 192) 270) 431 | 322) 381 | 417] 425] 334, 165 | 140 | 156 | 3,630 
1080... 230 | 214] 288| 427| 422; 317] 208] 264] 231] 192! 106 | 108 264! 3,411 
Ls Deeps Se 238 172 194 292 575 152 167 143 124 90 i. 7 70 2, 385 
1008. Jiaz. 131 06 75} 109] 104 64; 101 95 85 64 64 43 81 1, 112 
Ws 69 72 | 123 | 212) 246| 133 | 146] 106 93 | 117 66 | 59 lll | 1,558 
i, wees 102 7 118 | 144) 155 98 89 81 71 74 61 40 146-1, 249 
Sane S 04 89 83 | 161 | 161; 108; 103} 123] 104 77 63 45 90. 1,301 
i See 62 74 84} 127] 141 7 84 98 85 60 48 33 66 =-1, 085 
ae 37 65 7 87 | 107 80 65 57 7 50 27 8 ee 734 
Wa 48 52 41 71 80 44; 54| 59 52 61, 44 . 5 eee 629 
LOIP sic 48 54 77} U7} 115 |... Te 98 69 61 Bact Sox 903 





Place of Occurrence of Disputes 


In Taste 4 the number of disputes, by States and geographical 
groups, is shown for the 14-year period, 1916 to 1929. For the first 
vear since the bureau has been making this compilation, New York 
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has fallen from first to second place in the number of disputes repor. «|. 
being supplanted by the State of Pennsylvania, which reported 
disputes as against 179 reported in New York. Near 
of all disputes reported occurred in the four States, 

New York, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 


4 


60 per cnt 
ennsylva: a, 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, BY STATE 
SECTION OF COUNTRY 
































State and section 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 } 1925 | 1926 1927 192s 
| | z 
Alabama-.---------- 15{ 20] 13} 18] 25] 15 4 Sines ; oo 5/1 
Alaska------ ai 3 5 3 3 1 i Saae hai aN  , ee § 
) eae 7 20 4 7 9 4 1 YY RES Cee 1 ; 
Arkansas._-----.-.-- 20; 36] 11 7) 15 7 2 2 il , ee 
California.._......-- 55 | 112 94; 102] 120 99 37 47 29, «#440 34 | 20 i 
Colorado...........- 17 48 32 31 22 27 7 3 5} 10 5! 5| 5 
Connecticut___._....| 326 | 178 92} 135| 128 61 30 52 26' 46 29 | 27) 11 
Delaware. __...._--- 12 17 14 ll 10 4 1 |: ek 4 8| 2 
District of Columbia 8 14 13 10 14 5 4 6 5}; li ae a 
aS 9} 16{ 2] 30; 9] 19] 5) 4] 2] 10] 16] 6; 2 
aT tae Be 8} 22!| 40] 39| 29] 21 ae: St Si Se SE | 
EERE TS, ICS SR 5 32 10 10 5 i sox 6 A SORES apres 
SNES 159 | 282| 248] 267] 254| 164) 63] 72/ 80, 84| 72/ 44 | 40 
I a ae, 75 73 76 106 99 61 15 35 28 45 32 | 16 {| 13 
ik ccacoeubond 26] 65/ 41 57| 47] 42 15 14 15 12 4! 6] x 
a 15 53 41 45 14 21 4 5 6 12 2; 1] 2 
(eae 13 38 19 26 22 17 10 11 12 2 12 | 12 4 
een... . ....- 8 39 23 51 37 29 8 16 7 3 a3 3 
ETE 30 40 36 40 22 24 11 7 6 10 1} 3] 5 
Maryland ____.._-.-- 48 59 72 41 57 27 12 19 25 17 7| 9/1 8 
Massachusetts __-_-._- 383 353 347 396 377 201 139 217 97 162 113 | 70} & 
Deen. ....--=..-- 71 64 60 S4 63 71 18 19 10 14 12 7 7 
Minnesota__-__-.--- 30 53 40 49 50 45 9 14 4 5 9/11] 3 
Mississippi ---------- 4 13 5 2 4 _ | eae (8 Rene Scroll ae ge 
Missouri..---.------ 97| 122] 105} 69| 63] 54] 2] 27; 35] 2 9 14/ & 
Montame............ 15 77 33 23 16 21 2 7 1 1 ot 2; 2 
Nebraska--__.-..--- 21 28 11 17 12 11 3 1 2 2 1} 2| 
Nevada__---- ee ee 2 7 5 4 1 3 1 fs SRO 2 ee Bee 
New Hampshire__--| 20 20 17 34 32 6 30 6 5 5 8| 4! 4 
New Jersey --------- 417 227 138 183 145 125 71 78 92 92 S4 59 | 46 
New peenes........-}.,..2-. 4 2 4 1 2 eae SS eee eee eee i 
i) aa 592 711 689 536 600 | 384 202 | 403 281 301 216 |181 {131 
North Carolina- -__- 8 7 14 22 21 26 6 6 4 7 2 7+ I 
North Dakota_____-- ae 2 T eeoe By . 2 1 [este ae ie, 
SUA | 290 279 197 237 206 167 73 65 68 73 68 | 21 | 27 
Oklahoma_____------ 24 35 19 32 24 29 9 2 6 10 ae et 3 
ES 23 58 18 38 22 23 s 15 13 5 8/10) 6 
Pennsylvania.__...-| 574 494 311 280 250 222 101 234 261 184 162 |123 (113 
Rhode Island -_-_---_- 77 105 53 78 89 42 37 25 5 25 3 | 2B | 9 
South Carolina___-__- 5 7 3 ll 5 12 2 1 : 2 ae | eae 
South Dakota_-_---__-/_..._- 3 3 3 5 _ Oe Se Serna Dei 
<a 26 42 26 40 27 28 8 rf 10 3 7| 4 7 
, ieee 28 56 41 50 73 64 10 15 16 11 4 9 5 
_) ea 3 21 14 22 14 5 1 1 2 ; Cee a 
Vermont.......... Z 10 8 9 13 12 2 | RS OR 4 1 b | 1 
SEINE cree re 16 35 37 28 31 14 5 3 4 1 3 1 3 
Washington__---_--_- 58 204 130 113 69 63 22 36 15 15 5 9} 13 
West Virginia_-_-___. 40 4 50 63 49 28 8 28 23 20 ll k.~- 
Wisconsin_____-.---- 63 57 54 77 68 41 21 10 15 14 s 3 S 
; RIERA, een 2 5 4 6 , eee 1 1 Tt BE SS By 
Eepeeete.. .. ........ 4 25 4 21 10 19 27 2B 10 12 8; 6; 10 
United States !__|3, 758 |4, 443 |3, 347 /3, 571 |3, 291 {2,381 /|1, 088 /1, 553 |1, 240 /1, 300 /|1, 032 [734 |629 

North of the Ohio 

and east of the 

Mississippi --__--_-- 3, 186 |3, 034 |2, 466 |2, 678 |2, 431 /|1, 607 840 |1, 249 |1, 007 |1, 091 869 [587 [520 
South of Ohio 

and east of the 

Mississippi-__----.- 147 309 243 278 227 186 66 71 60 51 66 | 49 | 18 
West of the Missis- 

OS ERE Ys 421 |1,075 | 634 | 504| 623| 560] 155| 210] 163| 146] 989/92] 81 
Ruserstete............ 4 25 4 21 10 19 27 23 10 12 8; 6] 10) 









































1 Does not include strikes in Hawaii, Porto Rico, Canal Zone, and Virgin Islands. 
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New York City continues to show a greater number of disputes 
than any other city. Nearly one-third (30 per cent) of all strikes 
reported for the year 1929 occurred in the six cities, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Paterson, Boston, and Newark, N. J. In the 
New England cities a sharp decrease in the number of strikes as com- 
pared with 1928 is noted, while other cities throughout the country 
showed generally a marked increase. 


TisLE 5.—-NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN CITIES IN WHICH 25 OR MORE DISPUTES 
OCCURRED IN ANY YEAR 





























City 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
Baltimore, Md..........-...| 39! 36] 47| 26] 34] 22/ 9] 15] 23] 15] 4] 7| 7! 10 
Boston, MNEs <<s-_.-.---- -| 62| 87] 68| 98] S51] 43| 22] 43] 31| 49] 39] 22] 24] 19 
Bridgeport, Conn......-.--- 1 Si Biwi et Fi. St St tt At BE BE 1 
Butfalo, N. Y----------- ..... 411 Bi 1 @) 471 @t st si u gs! 6| 3 3 5 
Chicagt, Bileeniess~--..--- _| 73 | 123 | 100] 126] 125{ 89] 26] 44] 29| 58] 39] 29] 11] 32 
Cincinnati, Ohio..-...------ | Bi Bi wi at Bi mi wet 6) 68) (66-4 4 
Cleveland, Ohio.........-.-.| 60| 76] 39] 47] 41] 26{/ 22] 13] 16| 20] 15] 5| 10] WW 
Denver, Colo... ...- SRG 8| 2%] 19] 22] 15] 16] 2} 2] 2) 6] 3] 2] 38 i 
Detroit, Mich....-.----_-- | 31] 19] 18] 40| 2 {| 39] 12] 14] 7] 9! of 5] 3] 10 
Fall River, Mass.......----| 20/ 13] 18] 28] 22] 10] 8| 3] 2] 10] 4| 8| 17 2 
Hartford, ©0GR. .. -2...-..-.- 23 21 8; 17] 19 2 2 1 3 1 3 1 1 2 
Holyoke, Mass..--- eas 1 81 wiwiwi. et 11-8 11 81 SE... iS 3 
Jersey City, N.J---.--.----- 2| 41 7{| 2] 41 9] Of 5] 71 6| 7] 32] 38 3 
Kansas City, Mo.....-...-- 20| 36{ 20| 16] 13] 17] 9{| 6] 10] 2] 3] 2] 1 2 
Lynn, Mass......--.......-- 8} 8] 22] 11] 27] 12] 14] 10] 6] 12] 15| 3] 15 s 
Milwaukee, Wis...-....---- 30; 144] 11| 27] 2/7] 9] 11 6] 2] 4] BI. 2 1 
Newark, N.J....-----.--- | 65} 50] 36] 33] 16] 23] 6] 13] 11] 15] 7] 4) 9 13 
New Orleans, La...--------- 71 2| 2 ror Th ek ak 2. ee oe 5 
New York, N. Y...---.----- 363 | 484 | 484 | 370 | 341 | 193 | 140 | 296 | 204 | 228 | 133 | 127| 90] 113 
Paterson, N.J.------- __-.--| 18] 27] 20] 15] 12] 17] 14] 16] 21] 12] 7] 5| 10] 2 
Philadelphia, Pa..---..._-_- 741 89] 80! 60] 591 61] 21] 32] 54] 37] 30] 2] 22! 7 
Pittsburgh, Pa.___.-------.-| 47| 37] 19] 19] 15| 23] 1] 5] 12| 1] 8{ 8] 6] OW 
Providence, R.1._--.-------| 21| 46] 18] 31] 32] 17]| 6] 5] 2| 8] 14] 9] 2 4 
Rochester, N. ¥Y_.---------| 16| 27| 35] 13] 37] 36] 17] 12] 13] 5] 1] 1] 2 5 
San Francisco, Calif__---__-- 23} 371 30}; 34] 2] 22 7 14 4 11 7 7 2 5 
St. Louis, Mo..-....--------| 58 | 53] 70] 39| 40] 26] 11] 19] 21|/ 8{| 4] 10] 5] 12 
Seattle, Wash_..._.-_-_..---| 15| 49] 29] 24] 26] 21] 5] 44] 6] 41 2] 1] 4 2 
Springfield, Mass_.____- na nih BE EA A ED OE OL OE at 71 BE... aS Fe 
Toledo, Ohio...........-----| 16| 16] 27| 24| 20| 15] 3] 8] 3] 2] 3\]--- i 2 
Trenton, N.J...........---- 6) it 4) SE Ot 1b SF 8to 4k Bf Sts 6 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa...__-----| 6] 25| 8| 4| 9] 10] 7] 12] 7] 4] 2] 8] 8 3 
Worcester, Mass....-.......| 18] 12] 11] 28] 18] 12] 2/ 9] 4] 7] 3] 2] 2 i 
Youngstown, Ohio__._____- 27 ] 5 14 4 6 4 5 1 4 © hiinss ] 1 



































Sex of Workers Involved 


TaBLE 6 shows the number of disputes involving males, females, 
or both sexes, by years, 1916 to 1929. 


TABLE 6.—NU MBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, BY SEX OF EMPLOYEES 








Number of disputes beginning in— 
Sex of persons 
involved 


1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 














877 

Females only..| 122] 158 90 88 78 30 22 31 23 31 33 15 15 
Both sexes..._| 269 | 190] 278] 521 | 343 | 558] 357] 445 | 280| 338] 150] 132; 164 
Not reported__| 277| 491] 518 | 203| 643 47 57 94 69 41 | EER RGSS ASE 


Total___|3, 789 |4, 450 |3, 353 |3, 630 |3, 411 |2, 385 |1, 112 |1, 553 |1, 249 |1, 301 |1,035 | 734] 629] 903 


1929 
Males only__.-|3, 121 |3, 611 |2, 467 |2, 818 |2,347 |1,750 | 676 | 983 891 | 831] 587] 450 #90 
291 
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Relation to Labor Unions 


APPROXIMATELY 80 per cent of all disputes occurring in 1929 j),. 
volved union workers. Table 7, which follows, gives the number o/ 
strikes in which union, nonunion, and mixed groups of workers were 
reported. 


TABLE 7.—RELATION OF WORKERS TO LABOR UNIONS 





Number of disputes 





Relation of workers to union : : a. 
heed teed coe 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 and 1926 | 1927) 1928 jay 











{ 


_ 
Connected with unions-______ 2, 458|2, 392 1, 903/2, 0833/2, 506|2, 038) 844/1, 265)1, 063)1,018) 823) 614) 534 71) 
Not connected with unions_.| 446; 209) 362) 143) 137| 62 7| 77 60} 142) 93] 67] 66 157 
Organized afterdispute began; 71) 55) 26) 30 8 5 i ww wm (oie + wn 
ee 123 2 31) 38 15 Li 






































Unionand nonunion workers. |-- -- - SER ES) | Pewee. TSE tee eae 5 1 | 
pees Seereen.......-......-.. | 814/1, 794 1, 062)1, 424; 760) 280) 214) 164; 72) 87) 85) 32) 2: 
. | eee ae 3, 7839/4, 4503, 353/3, 630/3, 411/2, 385)1, 112)1, 553)1, 249) 1, 301}1, 035) 734 ~ 629 YO 


| 








While unsatisfactory working conditions and discharge of eim- 
ployees show cause for a large number of disputes, the principal! 
causes of industrial disputes continue to center in the three groups 
wages, hours, or recognition of union. 

Reference to Table 8 shows that 375 or 42 per cent of all disputes 
beginning in 1929 involved some question of wages and 683 or 76 per 
cent were brought about over questions of wages, hours, or recogni- 
tion of union as prime factors. 

In Table 8 are given the principal causes of disputes grouped av- 
cording to their importance. 


TABLE 8.—PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR 











Number of disputes beginning in— 





| 


















































Cause of dispute ml | a eens Sey RES Sse ee 
| 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 |1927)192s |V2) 
Be: a iat ak ie 
Increase of wages........___...|1, 301/1, 571/1, 397|1, 115]1, 429] 120] 156} 445] 255! 277| 260] 142) 9s 101 
Decrease of wages._............| 35; 36} 36] 86) 147) 896) 261, 49) 125) 117) 52) 57) 43 72 
Increase of wages and decrease | | 
of hours......................| 481] 378] 256] 578] 260) 34 16} 58) 30|. 20| 39; 43) 27 
Decrease of wages and increase | 
I do Sante es accsle a EPS ERE OEE aE Tee! a ces 7 4 eR 1} 2 
Other causes involving wages._| 96) 115) 93) 110) 121] 55) 76) 144, 96) 97; 101; 85) 113 i125 
Decrease of hours_......_...-.-- 113] 132} 79) 117; 62) 204) 22) 16) 18 7 619, DW 6 16 
Increase of hours........-......| 7] 18} 6] 25 8 18} 13 5 5 6 4 3 3 
Other causes involving hours._-_ 3} «18 2 5 2 j eae 4 | Sa = os § B 
Recognition of unions______.--- | 404) 333) 241 23 308} 191] 137} 153} 152) 109} 117) 119) 71 «2 
Recognition and wages_____-.--- ; 93} 132} 79| 78 87] 106] 10) 37] 21} 30) 11; 2) 22 Ww 
Recognition and hours-__-_-_-_-_-- 20; +27; +16) 16 6} 14 31° «66 1 tte Ba > 2 1 
Recognition, w , and hours_} . 56} 48) 49) 76) 45) ii 8| 26 7 “— i 7} 14 26 
R ition and other condi- 
adie citeiible piece iter a aca Sie so 4 13 7 14 6 6 6 8 9 1 4, 23) 16 100 
General conditions. -_._____.__-- 68} 116) 93) 123) 116) 83 72; 80| 79 89 66) 47) 17 °% 
Discharge of employees-_-_-____-- 144; 246; 192} 163] 170; 45) 44) 79 54 74) 61) 50) 58 1! 
Unfair products__............-- 7 9 1 5} 30; 27] 18 7 4 Wa 3 7 2 
a Acedia eae Rinapiee 33} 71} 35) 108) 67] 36; 33) 31 39) 29) 23) 8) 2 
Jurisdiction and protest...._._- 19} 21; 16 1 10} 10, 13] 23; 59] 17] 13| 33) 21 
Other conditions-._.........-.-- 274| 374) 204) 223] 213) 192) 125) 310) 228} 254) 175).._.| 75) 3! 
Not reported..........--.--.--- 631 461 305| 163 63] 83) 108} 100) 48) 67|.._- 
WN echeeaknd keane 3, 70}, 4501, 353,8,6901, 41112, 386), 11241, 659}, 40H, 201 1, 035| 734] 629) 90! 
! 
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Size of Disputes 


Ture number of disputes classified according to the number of 
workers involved is shown in Table 9 by years, while Table 10 shows 
the total and average number of disputes and the total number of 
workers, 1916 to 1929. It may be noted that the smallest average 
number of workers involved was in 1929. 


TABLE 9.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, BY CLASSIFIED 
NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED 



























































Number of disputes beginning in— 
Wa ere i vce Lie eh oe Se a 
volved | | 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 

to Me 210 171 152 186 161 257 80 128 125 142; 60 83 61 63 
11 te 26....unen 355 | 304 279 | 297 | 322) 336 128 182 120 167 153 158 155 188 
Hte:..... | 427 | 350] 343] 353] 349] 287 156 | 206 145 195 105 137 126 160 
51 to 100_.-.--- 420 | 361 357 | 404] 367) 352 159 157 114 166 124 112 82 156 
101 to 260...... 399 | 368 | 384] 494] 381 245 144 161 119 147 119 106 71 151 
251 to 500_.-_.- 354 287 | 287 | 356 289 164 91 135 93 97 96 60 47 86 
501 to 1,000__..} 241 194 143 | 217 145 103 61 78 81 52 66 45 34 46 
1,001 to 10,000_| 238 | 223 | 204]| 332 184 133 61 119 78 43 58 31 49 | 52 
Over 10,000___. 23 68 17 54 19 15 16 5 13 3 2 2 4 | 1 
Not reported__/1, 122 |2, 124 |1,187 | 937 |1,194 | 5931 216) 382] 361 es Se ee a 
lasso 789 |4, 450 |3, 353 3, 630 \3, 411 {2, 385 j1, 112 il, 553° 1, 249 (1,301 1,035 | 734 | 629 | 903 

| | | } 











TaBLE 10.—-NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNINGIN EACH YEAR FOR WHICH NUMBER 
OF EMPLOYEES IS REPORTED, AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER INVOLVED, 
1916 TO 1929 


























| | 
Disputes in which number of } | Disputes in which number of 
employees is reported | employees is reported 
EE GR Eee | ll sea tg lec ace 
, Average - Average 
Year 1 Year 
Number number {| | Number | ,- number 
of dis- pro nied of . em- || of dis- peme 08 of = em- 
employees | ployees |, employees | ployees* 
punts per dis- —_ per dis- 
pute pute 
* piihaliniigiatiiiininaiannl ae a 
| | 
cick ajuctnon 2, 667 | 1, 599, 917 2.) See 1, 199 756, 584 631 
ce _ IE 2,325 | 1, 227, 254 . .% aes 898 654, 641 729 
5 TS ts 2, 151 1, 239, 989 ek, __—— aes 1,012 428, 416 423 
MAY... sasneacien 2, 665 4, 160, 348 eu. ee 783 329, 592 421 
Bee 2, 226 1, 463, 054 aw! LS 734 349, 434 476 
TUE. darineteaenal 1,785 | 1 ‘oe 247 aca ti 1h eo 629 357, 145 568 
LOR < ante ee peed 899 | 1, 612, 562 1, 708 | 1990... .........- 903 230, 463 255 








The bureau has defined “establishment’”’ as a working place and 
not as a company, since the term company frequently involves sev- 
eral separate and distinct units. Even with this definition, it has 
proved to be quite difficult to obtain accurate information on this 
Pi but the best obtainable data are shown in Table 11, which 
ollows 
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TABLE 11.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS INVOLVED 






























































Number of disputes 
Establishments in- PUREE Ze ae St aa 
volved 
1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1927 | 192% x) 
SEES ee x 3, 078 |2, 541 (2, 136 (1, 989 /1, 071 745 |1,133 | 820] 898 | 649) 453) 42° 
, eee 143 |: 70 142 86 113 28 56 34 60 26 36 o4 
2 OSE Rete = 73 42 99 59 G4 17 35 23 25 23 18 x 
RR 41 23 59 40 62 17 15 16 24 10 16 1s 
ae 18 90 52 35 43 9 10 17 12 14 14 ef 
a 403 | 327); 910; 426; 584; 104; 103 84 Us 94; 163 y 
Not reported _______- 694 | 260; 232| 776{| 418} 192] 201] 255] 184] 219 34] 2s 
eee \* 450 |3, 353 |3, 630 |3, 411 |2, 385 [1,112 [1, 553 /1, 249 /1, 301 |1, 035 | 734 | 629 rie 





Industries Involved in Labor Disputes 


Burtpine trades, clothing, coal mining, and textiles continue to 
stand out most prominently in the number of workers involved. (){ 
the 230,463 persons reported on strike during the past calendar \ cur, 
195,333 or 85 per cent were employed in the above industry groiips. 
Table 12, which follows, shows the number of workers involve! iy 
1928 and 1929, by industry. 


TABLE 12.—NUMBER OF PERSONS DIRECTLY INVOLVED IN INDUSTRIAL DIs!?’! |} 
1928 AND 19298, BY SELECTED INDUSTRIES 














Industry 1928 1929 Industry | 1928 

} 
Building trades_________..____- -| 19,965 | 44,198 || Printing and publishing_._____- 487 
a SA EOS SAR 65, 686 | 60,540 || Shipbuilding. _-_.._..._.__-_____| 830 4 
a i IS SIE 618 2,917 || Slaughtering, meat cutting, and | 
RS rs 346 915 Ses or seo oS: 752 
td chit ads ecianiiaienininten a 196 5 Ge ee eeee............55......... | 2, 103 . 
ra ak 598 2 se ee 35, 284 | 2 
SN 1, 266 RI i 59 
| eee 195,876 | 64,202 || Transportation, steam and elec- 
Paper manufacturing -_-_-_________-_ 1, 301 102 A Ree SARE os 364 




















The number of disputes in selected industry groups, by years, 1{1( 
to 1929, is shown in Table 13. 


TABLE 13.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS 






































Number of disputes 
Industry 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 192s 
Building trades__-__.._____-- 394 | 468 | 434 | 473 | 521 | 583 | 113 | 208 | 270 | 349 | 272 | 194 | 134 | 2 
Ridge eld usc whine Rand 227 | 495 | 436 | 322 | 336 | 240 | 240 | 395 | 238 | 231 | 194 | 129 | 124 | } 
Sila op ith ap sam eine 50} 43] 26} 35| 26] 17 4 12; 35! 56] 46) 41 25 | 2 
| ae naay 721} 56} 74] 76) 25} 25] 10] 10 7 7 2 2 2 | 
Dish spines leieiknbtn sh Sab 34 19} 16] 27; 32) 26] 17] 17 5 5} ll 12 5 | 
ESSE Se Caeaies oe oa 44; 299; 76; 46) 38; 25] 10; 19 6 9 3 3 7 
Metal trades................ 547 | 515 | 441 | 581 | 452 | 194] 83/113] 58] 48] 75] 19] 28 
Mining, coal__..........._.. 373 | 355 | 162 | 148 | 161 | 87] 44] 158|177/|100| 78] 60/ 83 
Mining, other__._._.........- 43; 94; 46} 28] 22 8 5 1 1 3 Sth Soe 
Paper manufacturing._______ 54] 41] 40) 47} 39] 42] 12) 16 6 6; 10 1 2 | 
and publishing____- 27] 41] 40| 71} 83| 506] 56] 19| 12} 14] 9] 22] 10!) + 
ieiiedbicipis = dhdaniie 0 31 | 106 | 140 | 109; 45} 2 4 6 iy NR SE FSR 2 | i 
— meat cutting, -_ 
Bctarcdapuecua 70; 38| 42] 74| 42; 30 6; ll 14 2 5 5 4 3 
isis EET 61 14 13| 29] 31 61 15{ 15] 17} Il 4 8 2 
hn Gocicitiek es cece hecdaane 261 | 247 | 212 | 273 | 211 | 114 | 115 | 134} 801,139] 90} 80) 65 0 
icc .nccongnvunianuian 63 | 47) 53O| 58; 38] 19] 13] 16] 12 4; 14 3 2 
Transportation, steam and : 
ARREARS 228: | 34% | 227 | 193 | 242 | 37) 67) 31] 18 7 8 1 3; | 
! 
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The number of disputes by selected occupations is shown in Table 
14 by years, 1916 to 1929. 


CABLE 14.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY YEARS 























Number of disputes 

Occupation cas aitaks Ea tn ‘SR WER oe PO pees 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 

ees Teves. te SMES ee Mes errs mearney CMe aan Sees Paee } 

Serr Remi Specie ai ings Si iy 

makes: cciineai i Allain --| 81] 106] 47{ 88] 75] 99] 2] 35] 72] 55| 144] 8! 10] 7 
Roiler WMS a niedpen+s=~ <6 23 44 28 31 22 16 4 9 3 | 5 , fs Saeee 6 
Boot and shoe workers - - - --- 45 38 50 54 63 28 55 53 27 31 2%; WwW 34 53 
Brewery workers__.------.--- 21} 22; 27; 23} 2] 24| 12 4] 10 6 oi ripe 
Brick and tile workers - - - -- 23 9 Si 2i 12| 14 Si Oe ey OST ok 4 

Building laborers and hod | 
ta <i gall 54 | 74] 27] 49] 90] 10] 7] 39] 19! 35; 26! 22] 18] 27 
Carpeniee ss. 75 | 101 81 96 73 49 20 22; 34) 5&0 21 | 2 35 48 
Chauffeurs and teamsters___| 108 | 164 | 129 | 95 |130| 43] 20] 51 39 | 44] 22; 25! 16 62 


Freight handlers and long- 











SROs a we bade eden 158 194 89 58 68 36 18 23 12 10 i 3 ] 4 
Glass WOFEG@SB..2: 5.62. <4... 41 23 13 9 11 2 4 14 7 8 St i 4 2 
Hat and cap and fur workers_| 26 | 52] 38] 38] Sl 25; 40; 25) 34; 25) 32) 19| 12 7 
Inside wiremen.-.......----- 32 33 45 33 51 29 7 9 18 16 |} ia | 46 
IM AOR iio aw daes 257 | 204 | 207 | 202 | 127 29 8 13 2 one a 1 5 
Metal polishers......-..----] 43 25 29 61 78 8 3 4 10 8 10 3; 6 rf 
Mi iene es oss oe 373 | 355 | 162 | 148 | 161 87 44 | 158 | 177 YY 7 60 83 53 
oh Ce, Eee ie eee ee an eC 145 | 156 | 110 | 181 | 145 93 38 54 29 13 21 12 15 14 
Painters —_ hangers..| 46{| 45/ 61| 81] 46] 62] 10{/ 20] 25} 29; 22; 23) 10 39 
Plumbers and steam fitters._| 53 53 72 55 81 82 21 25 42 55 38 28 23 57 
Kubber workers___......-... 38 19 15 15 14 3 3 7 2 6 2 2 2 4 
Sheet-metal workers____..__- 23} 33| 45; 19 14 | 82 8} 13] 18 9} 18 6 3 19 
Street railway employees____| 56 | 118 | 117 | 110 81 12 19 21 14 5 & 2 3 2 
Structural-iron workers ____- 23 16 | 20 15 32 5 6 18 13 16 12 10 13 28 

6 3 
































Tailoms...2e—s ESAS OTR | 38 | 59| 51} 70 42; 58; 19] 32) 11 22} 16{ 14 
' 








‘Termination of Disputes, by Month, and Result 


TaBLe 15 shows the number of disputes ending each month, for 
each year, 1916 to 1929. 


TABLE 15.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH MONTH 








Number of disputes ending in— 





























, ! | r ® 
Year | Month Total 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. Dec.| not 
| | | Stated 
' | 

| pee Bos | iat RAS ete Si 

1996... 50 | 117] 132] 176| 292) 337| 216] 200/ 217| 223] 173| 156| 78| 131 | 2,448 
NOT onan lll G4 159 | 198 223 172 157 156 201 177 122 132 172 | 2,074 
LOTS. ce 125 168 208 | 261 223 211 207 175 147 117 166 85 | 2,198 
1919. ae 122 113 128 144 226 195 207 252 239 194 147 120 133 | 2, 220 
4) 2: Saree Sh: 84 85 129 197 200 188 191 157 155 117 7 60 237 | 1,872 
Oa. ae 2 64 61 106 102 222 171 144 141 91 81 65 46 232 | 1, 526 
1088. eae 42 39 37 37 77 52 58 65 70 58 61 53 92 741 
LOZ. x. « easinsucn 32 54 7 144 182 114 121 85 85 95 57 36 62 | 1, 145 
1908 oc ccaeia 69 78 92 90 129 109 83 62 55 69 47 43 33 959 
bh? ees ee 68 66 65 110 131 93 71 111 81 92 57 34 10 989 
Ry anaes 33 46 62 76 111 73 60 77 77 59 51 37 18 780 
1927. ss usiesiipiate 19 38 51 64 80 82 8&8 65 54 37 35 oP i---...-.) 
4. Ran 41 57 52 70 72 5A 58 59 60 53 48 gS ee ee 656 
192O. cg 43 55 75 101 95 89 84 88 92 87 60 iG, Beamer 913 
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- Table 16 shows the number of disputes ending in each year, Classi- 
fied by result of dispute. Thus, of the 913 disputes ending in 1929 
367, or 40 per cent, were in favor of the employers, 493, or 54 per cent. 
were compromised or in favor of the employees, and 4 per cent wor 
jurisdictional or protest strikes. 

Jurisdictional and protest strikes have increased to such an exten} 
in recent years that it is felt that the number of such disputes 1)\ay 
prove interesting, and for this reason has been added to this talc. 
A jurisdictional dispute is one in which trades or occupations sire 
directly involved, one against another. As far as the employer js 
concerned, they are often more disastrous than the dispute in which 
he is immediately affected. A protest strike is one which, as its 
name indicates, simply expresses dislike for some rule, executive, «: 
condition. It is usually of very short duration and frequently i. 
officially unauthorized. | 


TABLE 16.—RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR 
































Number of disputes ending in 
Result ee eRe a Rea phy wacig ssa ees ae OR 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922] 1923 | 1924 | 1925! 1926 | 1927| 1928 4% 
In favor ofemployers._| 748} 395 | 465 87 | 677 | 701 | 248 | 368 | 283 | 253 | 226 | 169 | 272! 367 
In favor ofemployees_} 749} 631 627 | 627 | 472! 256] 259] 403 | 354 | 349 | 288 | 235 | 197 | 267 
Compromise - -------- 777 | 720| 691} 797 | 448! 291 | 105 | 168] 138] 138 | 147 | 129] 160) 22% 
Employees returned 
pending arbitration 73 | 137 {| 204 50 61; 80 | 16 46} 45) 51) 36; 2 3 
Jurisdictional and 
Ce, Ee SE a Eolas Selene Ree See aes UNS recae mee (Ss OSE ; 14 
Not reported_______-_- 101 | 191 211 59 214 | 198 113 160 | 139 | 198 83 77/110 
Pea 2, 448 2 074 |2, 198 |2, 220 |1, 872 |1, 526 | 741 |1,145 | 959 | 989 | 780 | 639 | 655 
i | 
} j H i ‘ 























1 Results of 7 strikes undetermined 
2 Results of 16 strikes undetermined 


Duration of Disputes 


“ 


TaBLE 17 shows the number of disputes ending each year, 1916 to 
1929, and their total and average duration. 


TaBLE 17.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES FOR WHICH DURATION IS KNOWN, AND TOT \! 
AND AVERAGE DURATION 

















| Number Number 
whe waais Aver- of ban — Aver- 
: .» a: | putes for 0 age P _ | putes for 0 age 
Year ae which | duration| dura- a which | duration! dura- 
pou as duration} (days) tion Pp duration | (days) tion 
is re- (days) is re- (days 
ported ported 
OSES ae eae 2,116 | . 49,680 Raa eae 968 | 23,177 | 
PS c0 dns. a aostein ae: 1, 435 26, 981 os ics we 957 28, 588 
ES a aR ea eh 1, 709 29, 895 gg 3 Gees 879 23, 809 2 
a ak a 1, 855 62, 930 8 SS eee 738 18, 805 2 
| a eee eae 1, 321 51, 893 fh - eR ae 669 15, 865 
; SRA RAR UR etG ris a leculs 1, 258 64, 231 i os . See 656 17, 997 44 
| ERE a co 580 21, 436 Pe ESS és hb ss eee 913 18, 507 
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in Table 18 is shown the number of disputes ending each year, 1916 


to 1929, by classified periods of duration. 


T nie 18.—DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR, BY CLASSIFIED 
DURATION 





Number of disputes ending in— 
































PERIODS 


OF 























| ] | | | | 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922] 1923 | 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 
} | 
Less than 1 day -- 38/ 88] 84] 29] 31 32] 18| 26) 23 | SER PAROS Brae 
TE eT: 141} 196] 145] 76] 57| 27| 48| 82) 42! 55) 51; 61}; 95] 
cdnvs.......n--c ee ee? 70| 64) 44] 39| 74| 46| 52] 47/| 38) 56 
3 davs. _....----| 147| 105| 127) 80| 54| 44] 27] 68] 31] 62] 42) 49) 50) 
{days.....----------| 125] 62] 1] 7] SL; 47] 23] 66| 46| 30/| 32) 22] 39] 
oS Se St 56 i 36 35 | 26 36 | 27; 34) 34! 2 2 
6 days __.| 112) 65| 67) 45] 44| 32] 18; 44! 30] 26; 30) 45: 44 
7 AGYS... cos cctools OT St 1 - ae te 47 | 47| 48 17| 14 
Qdays.....------.--.-| 86| 2] 60| 72{ 45); 30) 19; 20] 21] 2] 13! 18; 13] 
Ie Se Le ERR ae 19| 10, 2| 14| 27| 21. 19) 11 
iOdays........--..-..| 9B) 431 S86) SF| Bi] 4] 15, Mi ari i wi we lf 
Tf REESE Te 24| 22%] 30) 2] 19/ 5] 16} 17] 19] 12) 24 15) 
ISdeys....-.c--pcd ee ST OT 12) 6; 17) 6) 21) 10 2) 2} 
I3days...............| @| 13| 16] a] %] 4! 20] @2] 12) 14] 6) 16: 12) 
T? "Se ee meete (a ta | 42 40 25 9; 36; 206] 33] 19. 10 7 | 
15 to 18 days... -.---- 1448 | 75 | 88 | 113 83 6) 41) 54) 39) 60/ 34, 30 36 | 
1i9to2ldays.........| 83; 46| 72] 95] 25] 49] 27! 39] 23! 47] 20; 21 13} 
~to24days.........| 4| 2! 40] 51! 41 16! 15} 12! 17; 36' 2] 18 12] 
25 to 28 dayS....-.--.| 61 35 32 65 56 31 9{ 33| 39! 28| 25; 23! 21] 
4% to3ldays.........| 53] 28] 65| 74| 47{ 43] 9] 40] 27; 23] 25! 22| 14} 
32 to 35 days... -...-- Bi 27) 81) Gi Mt Bi i] wy Bi i7| Bl Bw Cf 
36 to 42 days. __--__.- 50| 38} 39| si| 46| 54] 14] 14] 2| 2) 2% 19 21 
43 to 49 days.........| 24 | 29 36 7 48 Mt 41-23 SY BL: Se 20 «il 
50 to 63 days... __...- 53| 371 48] 124] 69] 86] 29; 2] 43; 32, 21) 2B, 2 
4to77days.._....-.| 40| 22] 18] 72] 51] 60| 18! 24] 27] 12! 15] 16; 12 
78to91 days........3 2] 12 17} 57| 41{ 61] 14 ui isi 8) 61 81 & 
92to 200 days.._.....| 99] 55| 35] 149] 125] 186] 51] 25) 55| 39, 25| 15) 30 
Over 200 days___.___. 23 9} 2] 22) 46] SI] 15 19} 2] 15| 5| 1! 15 
Not reported... ...__. | 332 | 639} 489) 365} 551 | 268 | 165) 178 | 174] 114) 93 |-.---|-..-- 
Total. __.__.__.|2, 448 |2, 074 |2, 198 |2, 220 |1, 872 1,526 | 741 '1,145 | 959 | 989 | 752 | 639 656 
| | | S. | } 
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1929 


72 
67 
46 
44 
48 
37 
29 
24 
21 
19 
43 
17 
1h 
42 
29 
19 
28 
17 
19 
26 
28 
19 
19 


Or THE 493 disputes which terminated in favor of employees or 
which were compromised, 357 or 72 per cent were settled within 
14 days and 136 or 28 per cent after that time. Of the 367 settled 
in favor of employers 234 or 64 per cent were settled within 14 days 
and 133 or 36 per cent were terminated after that time. 

Of the strikes terminating in 1929, 416 or 46 per cent were settled 


within 6 days and 622 or 68 per cent within 14 days. 


Table 19 gives, by classified periods of duration, the number of 
disputes terminated in favor of employers, in favor of employees, 


compromised, and otherwise settled. 


TABLE 19.—NUMBER OF STRIKES TERMINATED IN 1929, BY PERIOD OF DURATION 


~ 


























s In favor of | In favor of | Compro- | Otherwise Nid 
Duration employers | employees mised settled | Total 

, F aes: a ca hs ae 
L Cee nk paid en atdikcaieiowe ie ms 158 141 95 22 | 416 
1 ieee sath we ckiben aa 76 66 55 9 | 2065 
5S iidnendlinadenhackeswscews ¥. 49 26 31 12 | 118 
BF ass aliciashiiiewis nediwaoewna 84 34 45 | 10 | 173 

367 267 226 | 53 | 913 
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In order to compare 1928 with 1929 ey, a chart is here, ||}, 
submitted giving both the number of disputes and the numbe, ,(/ 
workers involved. This chart is based upon Table 1. 





INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND WORKERS INVOLVED. 












































NUMBERS OF NUMBERS OF 
WORKERS. DISPUTES NUMBERS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH 1926, 1929. DISPUTES. WORKER 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in April, 1930 








By Huagx L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiATION 


6 Sens Secretary of Labor, through the conciliation service, ex'- 
cised his good offices m connection with 42 labor disputes durin: 
April, 1930. These disputes affected a known total of 14,906 e1- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of th 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the natu: 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not havin 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerne(|, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status and terms of settlemen'. 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers direct |\ 
and indirectly involved. 

On May 1, 1930, there were 51 strikes before the departme:'| 
for settlement and in addition 15 controversies which had not reach! 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 66. 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Arbitration Awards 
Hosiery Workers—Philadelphia 


A ARBITRATION board composed of Benjamin M. Squires, «f 
the University of Chicago, an umpire in the men’s clothing j:)- 
dustry of that city, Morris E. Leeds, Philadelphia manufacturer, :::\( 
Morris L. Cooke, engineer and expert on personnel problems in ind iis- 
try, rendered a decision, April 14, 1930, in the dispute between {})o 
H.C. Aberle Co. (Inc.), and its hosiery workers. The dispute, which 
was over a general wage reduction, resulted in a strike on January 7, 
1930. 

The board met in Philadelphia March 17, 1930. After sever:! 
conferences the firm agreed to submit to this board for arbitration tlic 
question of wages and related conditions. The board then requesi«« 
the representatives of the workers to make the same submission :11\( 
to withdraw the issue of union recognition and the national agrev- 
ment. This was agreed to by the representatives of the workers. 

On March 23 the board recommended to both parties that thie 
workers on strike be returned to work, at the rates of pay in effect at 
the time of the strike, as rapidly as business conditions would periiii, 
and that the decision of the board as to disputed rates be made ret!::- 
active. The firm agreed to reinstate immediately such of its fori: 
employees as were not at work at that time. Pending normal bii<:- 
ness conditions the staff of workers was divided into two squuis 
working alternate half-weeks, the work available being divided equa!!\ 
between the two crews. 

The foilowing is the wage decision of the board: 


The adjustment set forth, below is believed to place this plant on a competitis« 
level with other plants in this area in respect to the operations listed. 


Operation Adjustment 
as oo. ewes Full reduction justified. 
Gin wana ceed awewns One-half reduction justified. 
es inn ch daimen bos ome One-third reduction justified. 
ak chien tn even sidan minis eae Do. 

A a oh cm owen item neh Reduction not justified.' 
ate sais cine aha owe Reduction not justified. 
ay i eral eb ie biel oes © Do. 
DN a nikk wn one mi de namin atin i Do. 


This decision as to wages is effective as of April 14, 1930, and by agreement 
to be made retroactive to March 17, 1930. 

An impartial arbiter acceptable to both parties will be chosen and be given t' 
responsibility and authority to pass on any points of dispute that may arise in {| « 
interpretation of this decision. 





Pd. - before reduction was low in comparison with other plants. if earnings and production are ¢i\: 
weight. 
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‘he board strongly recommended that the improvement of per- 
<ounel relations be given inimediate consideration, and outlined some 
of the conditions of success for a plan of workers’ representation. 
Aimong the conditions outlined were the following: 


|t must be definitely established and its form of organization have the approval 
of the workers and be made a matter of record. 

|t must be really representative of the workers and have their confidence. 

it is well to have established definite procedures by which the representatives 
of the management and the workers cooperate to work out their joint problems. 


Among the several recommendations made by the board to the 
management was the following: 


As to wage rate determinations there is ample opportunity to practice job 
analysis and time study with profit both to the management and the workers. 
As 1s quite generally the case in this industry, there is a noticeable failure to 
classify jobs according to the skill required. An unbalanced wage scale results. 
The first essential of a satisfactory scheme of wage payment is that it shall be 
easily understood by those affected. Perhaps the most frequent cause of com- 
plaint of those employed in the knitting department has been the difficulty in 
computing earnings. We believe that the present system should be altered so 
as to meet these objections. 
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HOUSING 





Building Permits in Principal Cities, April, 1930 


Bites G permit schedules have been received by the Bureau «{ 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor froin 
285 comparable cities for March and April, 1930. 

The cost shown in the tables below are for buildings in the corporate 
limits of the cities enumerated. No land costs are included.  Thie 
States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Penji- 
sylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating with t/\« 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, total building operations (including alter:- 
tions and repairs), and the number of families provided for in new 
dwellings, by geographic divisions, as shown by permits issued in 2s} 
identical cities, together with the percentage of increase or decrease i) 
April, 1930, as compared with March, 1930. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRKE-=!- 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 285 CITIES OF Tit: 
UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY GEOGRAPHIC D!I\ |. 
SIONS 








| 
New residential buildings 


‘enna rer ee neta ce: : Total construction 
| New nonresiden- (including = altera- 


Families pro- tial buildings, tions and repairs 


Estimated cost vided for in| estimated cost estimated cost 


Geographic division | new dwell- 


ing houses 





| 

| ‘ | j 
| March, | April, | March, April, March, | April, March, 

| 1930 1930 1 1930 

| 


| 

| 

April, 
90 , 1980 | 1930 | 1930 

} 

; 


1930 




















New England--_-.-....--- $4, 247, 725)$4, 967, 425 647, 691/$5, $12, 949, 761 $12, 153, 5:1 
Middle Atlantic. _ __..-|15, 084, 395)19, 668,372) 3,355, 3, 633/33, 57, 422,019 71, 846, 851 
East North Central. ___/15, 068, 379)12, 781,887 2,071) 2, 635/13, 33, 030, 573, 34, 235, 500 
West North Central__-! 2, 945, 970) 4, 317, 314 593 898) 3, 7, 469, 338, 10, 772, 349 
South Atlantic__.....-- | 4,871, 4, 740, 335 831 881) 8, 16, 610, 174} 16, 731, 640 
South Central__..._.... | 5, 113, 623) 4,774,946, 1,424) 1, 6, 13, 347, 146; 14, 563, 94 
Mountain and Pacific... , 697, 9, 366, 621, 2,748) 2, 610) 9, 21, 081, 573) 19, 587, 76 
i } Bee | eee sang 2 [oth MT Pe >a 
Total___....-....|56, 029, 292/60, 616, 900) 11,669) 12, 696.80, 773 161, 910, 584/179, 891, 61! 
Per cent of change- -_-_-_/__......-- +8 2 MERSOE ES sh gh, ee a _ eee ee +11. 1 
i | i 











In the 285 identical cities from which reports were received for bot): 
March and April, there was an indicated expenditure of $179,891,61 | 
during April which was an increase of 11.1 per cent over the $161,910,- 
584 indicated by the March permits in these cities. 

There was an increase in the indicated expenditures for residentia! 
buildings of 8.2 per cent and in the indicated expenditures for non- 
residential buildings of 14.9 per cent. o 

According to the permits issued during April, 12,696 families were 
provided with dwelling places in new buildings. The permits issued 
during the month of March indicated that 11,669 families would be 
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provided with new dwelling places in new buildings in these 285 
cities. This is an increase of 8.8 per cent comparing April with 
March. 

Increases in total building operations were shown in every division 
except the New England States and the Mountain and Pacific States. 
There was an increase of expenditures for residential buildings in the 
New England States, Middle Atlantic States, West North Central 
States, and Mountain and Pacific States. Decreases in expenditures 
for residential buildings were shown in the East North Central States, 
the South Atlantic States, and the South Central States. Indicated 
expenditures for nonresidential buildings increased in April over 
March in the Middle Atlantic States, the East North Central States, 
the West North Central States, the South Atlantic States, and the 
South Central States, but decreased in the New England States and 
in the Mountain and Pacific States. Increases in the number of 
families provided for were shown in every district except the South 
Central States and the Mountain and Pacific States. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increase and decrease in April as compared with March, by divisions. 


TABLE 2—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 285 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


























Estimated cost Per cent of 

.. at increase or 

| Geographic division Pre gem 

March, 1930 April, 1930 pared with 
| | March 

EAN ae a Re ae as 

SES SRE ee NORE pe | $3, 442, 667 $2, 083, 699 —39. 5 
Middle Atlantic__.....--.--- CPL NpRit RE 8, 590, 346 10, 631, 470 +23.8 
ae Deekew Comtral. ......c.. 5 -. | 4, 264, 790 5, 292, 942 +24. 1 
West. North Coentral................... 1, 160, 609 1, 541, 427 +32. 8 
ies aaa an a ee | 3,012, 101 1, 918, 243 —36. 3 
Se eee 1, 451, 295 1, 966, 419 +35. 5 
Mountain and Pacific. ............---- | 3, 185, 535 3, 042, 049 —4.5 
ee ‘ancaiuniaie | 25,107,343 | 26,476,249 | = =+5.5 





Reports from the 285 cities show that there was an increase of 5.5 
per cent in the indicated expenditures for alterations and repairs 
comparing the April permits with the March permits. In April the 
indicated expenditures for this class of building operations was 
$26,476,249 and in March $25,107,343. 

Increases in indicated expenditures, comparing April with March, 
were shown in the Middle Atlantic division, the East North Central 
division, the West North Central division, and the South Central 
division. Decreases were shown in the New England division, the 
South Atlantic division, and the Mountain and Pacific division. The 
highest increase, 35.5 per cent, was registered in the South Central 
division. The greatest decrease, 39.5 per cent, was registered in the 
New England division. The extraordinary decrease in this division 
was caused by the falling off in the indicated expenditures for repairs 
in the city of Boston. In March, permits were issued for over 
$1,600,000 for repairs to buildings in this city, while the April repairs 
were to cost less than $400,000. 
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’ Table 3 shows the index numbers of families provided for and }\\¢ 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for residential buildings, 
nonresidential buildings, for alterations and repairs, and for t«:,. 
building operations. 

These indexes are worked on the chain system with the mont: + 
average of 1929 equaling 100 per cent. 


TaBLE 3.—INDEX NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR; ESTIMATED COs7- . » 
NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS; NEW NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS; ALTE} .. 
TIONS AND REPAIRS; AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERM! 
_er IN CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,44 

[Monthly average 1929= 100] 

















Cost of 
| as Cost of | Cost of ; Total | 
siete \pamidiea | Tesiden- | nonresi- 4040S) building | 
P 1. tial dential |tions and) OPera- | 
buildings | buildings repairs tions | 
1929 
BEELER TTT TOLER | m3 63.7 81.3 95.0 73.7 
I es hs I 64. 4 61. 6 107.9 115. 2 85. 7 
I i 51.7 44.8 89. 6 95. 2 68.1 | 
I tis is acacia wdiecces 35.9 30. 2 74.3 66. 1 §1.7 
1930 
SS Se RE Pe eee ee 34. 2 29. 4 64.3 55. 1 46.1 | 
Se ree & 43.0 34.7 51.8 57.5 44.1 | 
SRE OS aS ae 57.1 47.2 87.1 77.5 66.4 | 
item anes inunbiniens 62. 0 51.0 | 100.1 8}. 8 73.8 | 
j } 














The index number of families provided for stood at 62 during 
April, 1930. This was higher than for any month since October, 192°. 
The index number of indicated expenditures for residential buildings 
was 51 for April, 1930. There has been a steady climb in residenti:/ 
buildings since the low point of 29.4 was reached in January, 193'). 
Nonresidential building during April was slightly higher than for thi 
monthly average of 1929. The index number for this class of buil:- 
ing stood at 100.1 in April. This is caused largely by the the amount 
of public buildings and public works in cities throughout the country. 

The index number of the estimated cost of repairs and additions to 
old buildings was 81.8 in April. This is the highest point during 
this year. Total building operations also reached a 1930 peak in 
April. In fact, at no time since October has there been so large 4 
expenditure for building operations as during the month of April. 
The October index number was 85.7, while the April index numbe: 
was 73.8. The low point in building operations was reached in 
February, 1930, when the index number stood at 44.1. 

Table 4 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, ne 
nonresidential buildings, total building operations (including alter:- 
tions and repairs), and the number of families provided for in each «i 
the ae cities from which reports were received for both March ani 
April. 

Totals and percentages of increase or decrease in expenditures fo: 
each class of Seiidiees and the families provided for are shown b\ 
graphic divisions. Reports were received from 45 cities in th 
ew England States, 65 cities in the Middle Atlantic States, (» 
cities in the East North Central States, 22 cities in the West Nort): 
Central States, 31 cities in the South Atlantic States, 27 cities in th: 
South Central States, and 27 cities in the Mountain and Pacifi 

States. 
[1346] 
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New England States 


lv THE New England States there was an increase in the estimated 
expenditures for residential buildings of 16.9 per cent, comparing the 
permits issued in April with those issued during March. Expendi- 
tures for nonresidential buildings in this district decreased 3 per cent, 
while expenditures for all building operations decreased 6.2 per cent. 
Families provided for in the new dwellings for which permits were 
issued during April increased 6.8 per cent over those provided for in 
the new buildings for which permits were issued during March. 

Increases in total building operations were shown in Hartford, 
Waterbury, Cambridge, Springfield, and Pawtucket; decreases were 
shown in Stamford, Boston, Lynn, Newport, and Providence. 

In Cambridge a permit was issued for a dormitory for Harvard 
University costing over $700,000. A permit was issued for a public 
school to cost nearly $600,000 in Springfield. 

No reports were received from Bridgeport, Conn.; Bangor, Me.; 


and Waltham. Mass. 
Middle Atlantic States 


In THE Middle Atlantic States there was an increase of 25.1 per 
cent in total building operations, comparing April permits with March 
permits. Expenditures for both residential and nonresidential build- 
iags Showed an increase. In the former case the increase was 30.4 
per cent and in the latter, 23.1 per cent. Families provided for in 
new buildings increased 8.3 per cent. Nearly 40 per cent of the total 
projected building expenditures in cities of the United States having 
a se cog of 25,000 or over was registered in this division during 
April. 

Increases in total building operations were shown in Jersey City, 
Newark, Albany, White Plains, Altoona, Harrisburg, Schenectady, 
and Philadelphia. Decreases were shown in Elizabeth, Trenton, 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Pittsburgh. Large decreases in total build- 
ing operations were registered in the Borough of the Bronx, a small 
decrease in the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Richmond. In Manhattan 
and Queens, however, large increases were registered. The March 
indicated expenditures in the Borough of Manhattan were about 
$13,500,000, while the April indicated expenditures were $20,500,000. 

In Schenectady permits were issued for two public buildings to cost 
over $2,000,000. Jersey City a permit was issued for a building 
under the heading of public works and utilities to cost $2,200,000. 
In the Borough of Manhattan permits were issued for 4 factory 
buildings to cost over $4,000,000, 10 office buildings to cost over 
$4,000,000, and 1 public building to cost $5,350,000. In Queens 
permits were issued for 2 public-school buildings to cost $1,089,000 
and for 7 institutional buildings to cost over $2,000,000. 

Reports were received from all cities in this division having a pop- 
ulation of 25,000 or over excepting Reading, Pa. 


East North Central States 


In tue East North Central States the total indicated building ex- 
penditures were greater than in any other division except in the 
Middle Atlantic States. There was an increase in this division of 
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3.6 per cent in total building operations. The residential building 
operations, however, decreased 15.2 per cent; expenditures for non. 
residential building operations increased 18 per cent; the number of 
family dwelling units in new buildings increased 27.2 per cent. Tho 
decrease in residential buildings was caused by a large falling off jy 
expenditures for this class of building in the city of Cincinnati, where 
during March a permit was issued fora hotel building to cost neurly 
$4,000,000. 

The cities of Akron, Cleveland, Youngstown, Milwaukee, Chicas. 
Rockford, and Flint showed large increases in total building opers- 
tions. The cities of Cincinnati, Dayton, Lorain, Toledo, Kenos)q. 
Indianapolis, and Detroit showed decreases in total building opera- 
tions. 

A permit was issued for a public utility building in Chicago to evst 
over $900,000 and for new factory buildings to cost over $1,000,(\)0. 
No reports were received from Anderson, East Chicago, Gary, and 


South Bend, Ind.; Battle Creek and Port Huron, Mich.; Newark. 
Portsmouth, and Zanesville, Ohio; and Madison, Wis. 


West North Central States 


INCREASES were registered in both classes of new buildings and in 
total building operations in the West North Central States, comparing 
April permits issued with March permits issued. Indicated expendi- 
tures for residential buildings increased 46.5 per cent; for new non- 
residential buildings, 46.1 per cent; and for total building operations, 
44.2 per cent. e talailies provided for in new dwelling houses 
increased 51.4 per cent. 

Indicated expenditures for total building operations showed an 
increase in Cedar Rapids, Sioux City, Hutchinson, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Springfield, and St. Louis. Indicated expenditures for total! 
building operations showed a decrease in Des Moines, Wichita, and 
Omaha. . 

A permit was issued for a new hotel to cost $1,250,000 in Sioux 
City, Iowa; for new school buildings to cost nearly $1,500,000 in 
St. Louis, Mo.; and for a power plant to cost $550,000 in Hutchinson, 
Kans. | 

No reports were received from Davenport, Iowa, and Kansas City, 


Mo. 
South Atlantic States 


In THE South Atlantic States there was an increase of 0.7 per cent 
in the total building operations for which permits were issued during 
the month of April, compared with the building operations for which 
permits were issued during the month of March. Indigated expendi- 
tures for residential buildings decreased 2.7 per cent while those fo: 
nonresidential buildings increased 15.4 per cent. The number 0! 
families provided with dwelling places in new residential buildings 
imemeadiiil 6 per cent in this district, comparing April with March. 

Increases in total building operations were shown in the cities ©! 
Washington, Baltimore, Winston-Salem, Roanoke, and Wheelin:. 
Decreases were shown in the cities of Wilmington (Del.), Tampa, 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Columbia, and Norfolk. 
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HOUSING 151 


A permit was issued for a Scottish Rite Temple in Baltimore to 
cost $1,250,000. Contracts were let for Government buildings in the 
city of Washington to cost over $3,000,000. 

No reports were received from Pensacola, Fla.; Augusta, Ga.; 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Lynchburg Va.; and Charleston, W. Va. 


South Central States 


Ix THE South Central States there was a decrease in the estimated 
cost of new residential buildings but an increase in the estimated cost 
of new nonresidential buildings. The former class of buildings de- 
creased 6.6 per cent, comparing April with March, while the latter 
class increased 15.3 per cent comparing the same two periods. There 
was an increase of 9.1 per cent in total building operations. Families 
provided for in new buildings decreased 5.3 per cent. 

Increases were registered in total building operations in the cities 
of Montgomery, Oklahoma City, Memphis, Dallas, and Houston. 
Decreases were registered in Little Rock, New Orleans, Tulsa, Knox- 
ville, and San Antonio. 

In Memphis a permit was issued for an addition to the post-office 
building to cost over $1,000,000. 

No schedules were received from Birmingham, Ala.; Fort Smith, 
Ark.; Covington, Ky.; and Baton Rouge, La. 


Mountain and Pacific States 


IN COMPARING permits issued in the month of April with those 
issued during the month of March in the Mountain and Pacific States, 
an increase of 7.7 per cent was shown for indicated expenditures for 
residential buildings; a decrease of 22 per cent for nonresidential 
buildings; a decrease of 7.1 per cent for all building operations; and 
a decrease of 5 per cent for dwelling units provided in new buildings. 

There was a decrease in the indicated expenditures for total building 
operations in the cities of Berkeley, Oakland, San Francisco, Portland, 
and Seattle. There was an increase in the indicated expenditures for 
total building operations in the cities of Phoenix, San Jose, Pueblo, 
Ogden, and Tacoma. 

Permits were issued for new office buildings to cost over $1,000,000 
in Los Angeles, and for one new office building to cost $650,000 in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

No report was received from Butte, Mont. 
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New England States 



















































































: : Total const; 0 
New residential buildings New — Gaeinding hon 
ons and re; 
Nie aie : Families pro- 
City and State Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated 
new dwellings 
March April |March} April | March April March | 
Connecticut: : 
Greenwich-------- $226, 500 | $330, 700 12 19 $41, 500 $12,100 | $347,600 | $1..), 749 : Ne 
Peereiore........... 161, 500 101, 800 7 ll 163, 615 760, 059 409, 405 Y26, 463 
Meriden soca coeaf oa putes 14, 800 35, 050 1 9 4, 850 6, 200 34, 011 52, 585 
New Britain- .__-- 38, 000 31, 000 1 4 125, 135 55, 300 185, 150 117, 946 
New Haven.._---- 33, 000 258, 000 5 22 | 1, 379, 255 70, 885 | 1, 514, 242 100, 145 
SEE ES SRE Te eee ee See ee, Se eee See ee i See ee 
Norwam.......... 96, 500 226, 100 15 26 11, 475 68, 650 130, 000 19, 746 
Stamford........-- 299, 000 800 12 7 13, 250 35, 250 337, 150 124, 328 
on Waterbury..._..-- 53, 000 45, 000 11 10 41,100} 528,874 | 123,400) 631. 2% 
aine: 
Lewiston____._.__- 0 26, 000 0 6 0 94, 800 4, 400 120, $00 
Portiand.......... 33, 600 18, 600 8 5 170, 255 317, 090 222, 270 012, 24 
Massachusetts 
as 638, 500 534, 300 141 121 525, 580 840, 230 | 2, 780,766 | 1, 730,827 
eeneen.......... 29, 800 22, 800 6 5 5, 775 8, 390 56, 440 940) Ne 
Brookline--------- 203, 500 110, 500 19 9 18, 925 6, 400 276, 175 126, 24 
Cambridge--_-_---- 130, 000 863, 000 36 32 260, 480 189, 044 621, 679 | 1, 158, 209 
) | ESS 0 0 0 0 42, 000 3, 245 43, 925 1, 600 
Chicopee._......-.. 1, 400 33, 500 2 16 3, 400 4, 550 6, 825 48, 775 
ee 9, 700 29, 000 3 ~ 3, 100 308, 910 33, 450 110 
Fall River ___.-.-- 12, 300 16, 200 3 5 58, 175 62, 820 79, 250 101, 541 
Fitchburg-_-____..-_- 20, 000 0 1 0 3, 500 5, 500 27, 665 9, 47( 
Haverhill. _______- 14, 200 8, 400 3 3 3, 410 12, 680 24, 910 25, 830 
BAOlyORS. . =... .-- 11, 500 47, 000 2 9 23, 545 6, 150 44, 445 85, 200 
Lawrence. ___..-.- 13, 000 0 3 0 3, 700 17, 150 27, 750 24, 400 
Geis aeae 12, 000 13, 350 3 4 9, 725 7, 375 188, 570 47, O80) i 
a See 30, 600 100, 600 6 18 } 1, 388, 085 114, 545 | 1, 513, 965 259, 170 
PN Sig SS 15, 800 57, 500 4 12 12, 450 10, 960 54, 475 83, 27 
i) ne 122, 300 161, 200 21 32 10, 375 8, 500 141, 100 183, 3 
New Bedford ___-- 18, 000 33, 000 3 4 8, 200 14, 235 44, 475 66,5 
Newton........_.. 290, 500 443, 600 23 43 58, 900 55, 875 435, 130 4d, 5M 
Pittsfield_.._...... 70, 500 76, 600 11 14 15, 250 15, 375 97, 775 128 
| ERR 208, 000 100, 150 48 20 15, 659 115, 680 247, 032 249, 832 
PR ere aer 11, 300 42, 900 3 ll 10, 600 3, 435 40, 821 68, 550 
TERT 42; 500 60, 800 7 8 122, 740 110, 550 190, 200 1M) 
Somerville-__-_.-.-- 5, 000 0 2 0 46, 155 40, 460 71, 825 79, 7 
Springfield___..._. 76, 200 138, 300 19 25 31, 130 727, 868 136, 705 926, 01s 
.) .. , SARRASE See 12, 600 7, 100 4 3 4, 225 2, 810 47, 835 32, 765 
Watertown_.__.__-- 30, 000 64, 000 6 13 11, 150 7, 800 46, 615 $2, 950 
Worcester-_-_--_--- 168, 175 123, 500 37 24 93, 740 41, 307 376, 530 465, 352 
New Hampshire: 
Manchester. ------ 3, 950 19, 600 3 7 27, 430 5, 920 52, 539 49, 204 : 
Rhode Island: Pe 
Central Falls____-- 21, 000 5, 000 7 2 4, 700 400 30, 355 7, 305 
i” 7 131, 300 112, 100 23 25 10, 225 19, 530 150, 990 144, 630 
East Providence_.| 126, 200 90, 875 23 16 44, 705 72, 650 189, 673 182, 655 
Newport___....--- 145, 000 29, 300 5 6 58, 750 4, 550 249, 300 45, 150 
Pawtucket-_-_....-- 80, 000 70, 400 16 15 9, 020 121, 400 113, 710 216, 650 
Providence--.-_---- 565, 300 416, 800 72 60 340, 350 154, 600 | 1, 147, 750 809, 400 3 
Woonsocket... ---- 21, 700 5, 000 5 2 23, 830 32, 285 51, 483 53, 770 . 
_. eee 4, 247,725 | 4, 967, 425 647 691 | 5, 259, 369 | 5, 102, 387 |12, 949, 761 {12, 153, °11 
Per cent of change__.__|_....--..-- ee tf eee  . oS eres on, fe ee 2 
Middle Atlantic States t 
New Jersey: a ij 
Atlantic City. -.-. $39, 500 $39, 000 11 3 $68, 530 $13,975 | $252,083 | $300, 1's 
Bayonne-_-....-..- 9, 800 34, 000 3 12 82, 100 37, 700 99, 300 82, 550 
Bloomfield. -...... 378, 000 51, 000 110 10 20, 000 486, 000 533, 000 569, 000 
at er 9, 400 118, 000 1 36 363, 175 64, 000 410, 727 208, {1:10 
Cin, 85, 500 112, 000 20 22 72, 450 31, 295 165, 100 151, 0) 
ast Orange... —-- 59, 500 17, 500 7 3 40, 945 55, 975 112, 165 92, Sto P 
Elizabeth. ......-- 112, 000 71, 000 42 21 147, 000 86, 000 259, 000 157, (00 € 
Hoboken..-...-..-- 7, 500 0 2 0 2, 400 2, 800 32, 035 22, (0) ie 
Irvington. .-.-....- 30, 000 164, 400 5 39 72, 170 32, 900 109, 148 5, U36 
1 Applications filed. 
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Middle Atlantic States—Continued 












































ee = .. | Total construction 
New residential buildings | New ——— | (including altera- 
| —— | tions and repairs) 
ijiidiaistiachespecpeltinutibalonninaies T conse sietemneneenr tani 
City and State Families pro- | 
Estimated cost | vided for in | Estimated cost | Estimated cost 
inew dwellings) 
March April |March April | March April | March | April 
New Jersey—Contd. | 
lersey City.-.----- | $99, 000 $66, 500 36 17 | $178,315 $2,582,745 | $367,660 $2,710, 290 
ee | 86, 500 72, 000 y 16} 49,500) 144,244 87,680 222,009 
Montelair._.---.-- 129,000 | 100, 400 10 6 15, 203 | 8,317 | 150,643 | 140, 637 
Ne@WaiBtkien desose 172, 450 171, 650 34 29 254, 069 | 1, 584,034 | 804, 267 | 1, 947, 779 
New Brunswick... 14, 300 5, 000 3 1 0 16, 800 | 45, 385 | 66, 610 
Oratie cais ict ane 50, 000 53, 000 4 2 12, 210 18,375 | 102, 890 | 89, 705 
Paagele. os asians. 13, 000 10, 500 2 1 280, 000 30,250 | 316, 540 | 84, 490 
Patereeti. 3 ...-s--« 49, 000 95, 200 13 20 104, 520 | 84, 136 215,673 | 302, 582 
Perth Amboy.--.-- 11, 000 8, 000 3 2 5, 050 | 18, 650 26, 450 36, 925 
Plainfield . ...----- 123, 000 79, 974 15 10 29, 355 112, 284 180,180 | 213, 238 
lrentet. 3i..6-4<. 22, 000 32, 000 3 6 307, 770 | 39, 055 391,513 | 214, 150 
Union City. -..-.-- 0 25, 000 0 2 11, 600 | 59, 400 36,475 | 107, 185 
West New York. -- 0 7, 500 0 1 60, 750 | 750 63,485 | 32, 625 
New York: 

Ae So ik... 124,000 | 299, 000 17 22 14,700 | 431,610 | 196,014 | 1, 204,841 
Amsterdam.---.-- 9, 500 42, 500 2 10 41,575 | 2, 575 51, 575 | 45, 075 
AuDQFR o.oo. 6, 550 9, 500 1 2 20, 000 | 8, 030 $2, 075 | 25, 690 
Binghamton- .---- 97, 670 77, 400 26 19 23, 406 | 83, 736 165,321 | 250, 242 
Beta. 266 .kos-- 226, 800 241, 550 93 96 750,959 | 474,386 | 1, 129, 160 827, 110 
pi ae 11, 000 29, 050 ae eae 13, 385 | 63, 601 29,490 | 106, 826 

2 Jamestown...----- 20, 300 39, 400 4 11 2, 500 | 7, 925 31, 070 57, 200 
Ee Kingston........-- 13, 100 23, 500 3 4 6, 960 6, 530 27, 785 44, 185 
a Mount Vernon...-! 195, 000 203, 000 41 20 5, 266 | 382, 200 210, 556 619, 145 
© Newburgh- __.---- 15, 000 18, 000 2 3 2, 900 | 7, 050 59, 900 26, 225 
bs New Rochelle.....| 244,650 | 222, 300 16 13 40,500 | 511,832 402, 025 | 1, 054, 044 
E New York City— 

Bronx !___._..| 1, 121, 600 | 1, 758, 600 275 439 | 7,734,819 | 790,050 |10, 108,619 | 2, 903, 815 
Be Brooklyn !____| 1, 841,400 | 2, 185, 500 376 427 | 2,930,315 | 1,081,985 | 5, 694,795 | 4, 214, 500 
Bie Manhattan |__| 2, 625,000 | 2, 937, 000 510 566 | 8, 728,475 (14, 529, 545 |13, 444, 730 (20, 619, 603 
= Queens !_____- 3, 104, 900 | 5, 498, 700 799 978 | 2,423, 789 | 4, 750, 566 | 6, 052, 931 |10, 972, 187 
- _ Richmond 1___| 322,250 | 219, 700 67 51 | 267,338 | 294,109 | 963,548 | 588, 056 
. Niagara Falls_..-- 55, 100 81, 600 13 18 76,670 | 220,370} 179,108| 332,779 
3 Poughkeepsie - - -- - 5, 200 29, 200 1 4 6, 500 | 10, 000 52, 680 119, 625 
3 Rochester _.._...-- 97, 675 210, 732 18 30 292, 145 177,601 | 583, 059 503, 609 
5 Schenectady - . - .-- 69, 000 277, 000 13 34 39, 100 | 2,164,240 | 137,650 | 2, 512, 591 
2 Syraenee..c.6.-... 154, 600 427, 600 30 70 198, 860 154, 270 467, 960 635, 245 
% 1 See ee 54, 350 59, 800 7 10 | 1, 161, 050 491,950 | 1, 229, 350 572, 627 
4 OR is di ircddenens 15, 400 28, 100 3 5 16, 750 43, 300 , 545 116, 610 

a Watertown..____.- 0 17, 700 0 3 600 8, 290 2, 915 40, 304 
White Plains__. _- 148, 500 193, 000 11 13 107, 916 663, 825 285, 406 869, 505 

Youkeré...........- 370,100 | 646, 700 38 49 123, 988 110,610 | 553, 528 819, 810 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown __-..__-- 67, 000 90, 100 se) 10 36, 250 105, 100 128, 724 557, 375 
| 31, 900 130, 500 6 7 18, 802 257, 631 97, 552 428, 256 
Bethlehem - -__-_-- 29, 23, 500 3 3 54, 300 106, 000 97,610 146, 100 
: MOE cach iedinen 2, 475 20, 500 2 4 56, 100 2, 950 62, 825 25, 450 
CR iin 35, 000 31, 200 9 8 5,175 19, 600 59, 575 78, 100 
5 Easton... i... 15, 200 9, 000 3 1 18, 800 3, 759 53, 782 51, 213 
J Ree 77, 200 74, 500 15 14 29, 840 35, 056 190, 194 174, 071 
Harrisburg ._-.-.-- 44, 500 89, 700 9 21 26, 700 33, 350 90,050 | 207, 500. 
Hazieton.......... 0 37, 000 0 1 27, 369 20, 520 51,312 72, 789 
Johnstown .......-. 7, 500 0 1 0 8, 525 25, 005 56, 750 54, 510 
sancaster_..._...- 32, 800 0 8 0 76, 485 30, 425 121, 130 108, 930 
McKeesport. _ .__- 57, 300 58, 500 ll 7 7, 620 9, 855 95, 825 87,918 
New Castle... ____ 33, 600 20, 850 4 4 5, 395 18, 795 55, 45, 
Norristown........| 107, 700 55, 000 28 10 58, 447 8, 120 190, 192 81, 886 
Philadelphia _____- | 1, 253, 100 | 1, 056, 550 299 228 | 5,051,400 | 7, 103,625 | 6,776,720 | 9, 535, 800 
Pittsburgh _ __._... 756,300 | 707,650 | 218| 121] 711,930| 394,530 | 1,783,623 | 1,330, 201 
Scranton. _........ 12, 525 20, 265 4 6 24, 305 106, 885 71, 405 191, 798 
Wilkes-Barre______ 0 8, 200 0 2 105, 006 60, 087 134, 601 102, 877 
Wilkinsburg __ ___. 47, 200 36, 700 9 5 30, 955 31, 014 94, 990 158, 256 
Williamsport._._._ 33, 000 25, 000 7 2 175, $81 133, 818 233, 362 192, 974 
pe Se 42, 000 63, 900 7 16 10, 415 61, 043 67,953 | 176,789 
Bact oo: 15, 084, 395 |19, 668,372 | 3,355 | 3,633 |33, 747, 278 |41, 547,039 |57, 422, 019 |71, 846, 881 
Percent of stil aliteiedien +304 |....... ~ ie | eer =" SG Seeriane +25.1 




















”" 


1 Applications filed. 
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TABLE 4.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Iss ED 
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East North Central States 












































| 7" : -.) | Total constrict, 
| New residential buildings New ——— (including alt, - 
8 | tions and rey)iirs) 
ss 
City and State | Families pro- | 
Estimated cost | vided for in Estimated cost | Estimated eos: 
‘pes dwellings 
a oe 
| March April ome April | March April March April 
Illinois: Wi 
SEE $31, 025 $17, 840 9 5 $71, 446 $72,295 | $191, 504 $101, 834 
Rt isintcnweig 33, 000 45, 125 7 11 38, 015 11,577 | 114, 225 87, 786 
Belleville. -__-.--.-- | 91, 000 63, 500 18 13 750 3, 580 | 92, 025 68, 030 
Bloomington.- ---- 39, 000 23, 000 9 3 500 6, 700 40, 500 | 36, 700 
Chicago..........-| 069, 800 | 1, 543, 700 247 233 | 2,622,100 | 5,056,050 5, 344, 560 = 7, 239 479 
Cicero.........-.--| 48,000 45, 000 9 8 43, 855 11,139 98, 020 70, 904 
Danville. ......--- | 31, 900 27, 100 y 6 1, 240 57, 003 41, 520 85, 403 
=a 43, 700 61, 050 8 15 28, 705 21, 500 | 83,005 | 108, 650 
East St. Louis__-..| 111,000 74, 950 30 24 2, 475 15,500 | 147, 605 | 96, 852 
rae 13, 400 52, 750 3 10 15, 062 8, 47,962 | 82,92 
Evanston. ._-...-- 172,000 | 32,000 17 2 78,000} 121,750 | 296,750) 300,750 Pe 
RN aiiteninilinwiwin | 81, 500 56, 200 13 s 14, 000 , 500 | 133,290 | 203, 050 
Mic nares 52, 500 64, 400 ll 14 411, 379 10, 564 478, 009 | 93, 708 _ 
en 2k. ....-..-- 18, 500 47, 000 2 2 176, 960 231,595 | 211,785 | 310,070 
BT itkniscacncces| Sue 313, 750 49 81 25, 920 »750 | 335,645 | 364, 200 
ie 34, 600 16, 700 ll 7 15, 070 2, 555 | 51, 120 20, 855 a 
Rockford.......-.-- 106, 500 152, 500 31 39 15, 645 199, 575 140,495 | 405,375 
Rock Island...---- 58, 600 94, 600 21 24 3, 9,590 | 238,685 | 230, 546 lo 
: — Rae 38, 500 104, 700 8 25 126, 490 39, 073 | 191, 028 | 192, 334 
ndiana: 
Blkhart__......._- 23,500} 50, 900 5 9 10, 797 10,660! 41,987 | 78, 283 
Evansville. -_------ 83, 250 94, 900 24 25 106, 120 67, 991 239, 133 198, 747 
Fort Wayne. _-_-_-- 142, 500 210, 120 31 43 116, 642 102,530 | 310,914 | 344,776 
Hammond._-.----! 73, 300 69, 300 21 17 6, 865 19,812 101,750 | 125, 483 
Indianapolis _ - ---- 297, 650 345, 200 7 81 359, 538 233,836 | 816,298 | 674,742 
Kokomo... _-..---| 16, 970 4, 150 3 2 11, 435 56, 590 | 36, 862 © 68, 240 
“eae 2, 000 3, 450 1 3 1, 950 80, 750 | 9,513 | =: 92, 808 ‘ K 
Muncie--_.--...-- | 17, 100 24, 350 7 10 4, 290 8, 831 38, 185 48, 024 : 
Richmond --_--..--- 15, 900 31, 800 5 ll 8, 775 18, 025 32, 470 64, 935 
Terre Haute__----- 30, 700 33, 400 8 10 6, 635 30, 585 52, 536 90, 145 
Michigan: 
pee Cee _.......- 51, 000 6 7 12, 325 310, 517 83, 974 373, 27: & M 
| a 2, 844,282 | 2,771, 700 493 572 | 1, 573, 028 | 1, 026, 548 | 5, 230,080 9 4, 556, 439 2 
SS ame 197, 277 061 47 65 21, 073 150, 019 266,635 | 477, 485 y 
Grand Rapids. - -- 87, 100 159, 350 25 44 100, 500 149, 900 263,810 | 384,370 ‘ 
Hamtramck.-_----- 26, 000 22, 700 9 5 6, 950 3, 100 38, 850 36, 700 3 M 
Highland Park... 12, 700 0 2 0 2, 550 15, 675 20, 625 69, 385 é 
CO 11, 300 60, 800 7 13 4, 575 13, 304 34, 340 179, 359 2 
Ss 40, 800 650 9 17 1, 294 84, 127 54, 321 187, 699 ‘ 
ae 57, 200 111, 300 18 29 170, 742 225 251, 137 482, 285 
Muskegon - --.--.-- 33, 500 51, 500 ll 20 54, 362 149, 000 195, 759 232, 674 i N 
( —? es 30, 200 13, 400 9 6 6, 480 14, 265 53, 226 46, 655 : 
oni nena == ===> | 29,250] 92,870] 10} 28] 23,083] 17,920] 85,560| 160, #2 : 
0: 5 
iin sinanihao-as 215, 200 400, 000 40 78 289, 520 73, 409 597, 010 606, 439 
Ashtabula. --..... 0 4, 500 0 1 1, 405 83, 940 4, 835 100, 610 : 
0, 109, 000 7 23 23, 440 29, 720 67, 440 185, 020 ‘ 
Cincinnati_-- ~~... 5, 077, 615 | 1, 130, 027 197 207 769, 910 | 3, 064, 290 | 5,965,910 | 4, 387, 11Y i P 
Cleveland.._....-- 452, 1, 000, 000 92 149 594, 250 990, 925 | 1, 469,925 | 2, 868, 975 : Sy 
Columbus.---...--| 525, 800 251, 900 82 41 99, 600 95, 450 680, 350 445, 100 ; 
, Ee 20, 635 110, 762 -6 24 | 1, 749, 688 95, 326 | 1, 879, 327 351, 909 
East Cleveland --- 0 0 0 0 370 11, 352 2, 090 21, 912 ‘i 
Hamilton_----..-.-- 73, 000 42, 750 11 11 35, 815 51, 190 116, 390 186, 502 ¥ - 
Lakewood._-.-..-....-. 36, 500 155, 500 9 24 9, 235 84, 010 64, 445 247, 160 : I 
6s re eR 0 24, 800 0 2 11, 160 20, 895 16, 135 74, 030 
a aaiciaanal 23, 400 64, 900 ~ 20} 152,240 12,719 | 177,815 81, 129 1 
Mansfield_........ 21, 350 39, 200 7 i) 16, 765 11, 475 52, 880 56, 446 : 
nnasiecsass 12, 000 12, 300 2 4 6, 660 970 24, 610 42, 765 ’ 
Springfield _....... 31, 000 100, 500 6 15 5, 800 14, 145 50, 540 133, 510 
Steubenville --.... 17, 800 62, 500 6 12 42, 300 2, 325 63, 500 79, 200 : 
TUN i giien owe. 149,000 | 286, 950 34 67 | 2,442,401 | 546,012 | 2,651,561 | 906, 142 : 
a 24, 275 77, 770 6 18 3, 225 14, 545 42, 955 104, 570 ; 
Youngstown... -... 77, 500 59, 900 16 14 29,375 | 508,654! 136,555 | 617, 549 ' ( 
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East North Central States—Continued 











City and State 


New residential buildings 


| 


Estimated cost 











Families pro- 
vided for in 
new dwellings 


1 
| 


| New nonresidential 


buildings 


Estimated cost 





Total construction 
(including altera- 
tions and repairs) 





Estimated cost 


March | 







































































March April | Marchi April | March April | April 
Wisconsin: 
Fond du Lac------ $11, 300 $27, 300 6 8 $186 | $37,692 $15,242 | $70,742 
Green Bay...----- 28, 700 70, 400 7 20 24,368 | 108, 195 72,270 | 211,315 
Kenosha... ------- 42, 300 76, 000 ~ . 223, 545 | 45, 415 285, 035 129, 816 
Milwaukee. ------- 667, 600 | 1, 015, 050 158 267 815, 257 | 765, 101 | 1, 760, 563 | 2, 162, 247 
Oshkosh. - - ------- 2, 200 26, 462 2 8 2, 825 | 45, 420 33,635 92,518 
WR i al 76, 050 143, 500 14 31 33, 935 77, 390 172,705 | 253,449 
Sheboygan... .---- 49, 600 95, 100 10 17 11, 650 | 9, 535 81,204 132, 837 
Supefigt. ..<-5-.-. 6, 000 27, 550 2 10 1,565 | 556, 400 9, 948 | 617, 899 
| SRR ae. 15, 068, 379° 12, 781, 887 | 2,071 | 2,635 |13, 697, 404 ‘16, 160, 671 |33, 030,573 34, 235, 500 
Per cent of change__-_-_- EE — 16.2 j.....-. ca oe 7 eee +1 | EEE +-3.6 
West North Central States 
Iowa: 
Burlington__------ $15, 000 $4, 500 3 1 | $156, 000 $4,950 | $175, 600 $36, 460 
Cedar Rapids- .---- 28, 000 83, 250 7 20 29, 355 147, 800 83, 949 290, 134 
Council Bluffs - --- 16, 000 12, 000 4 4 52, 200 62, 300 80, 400 80, 800 
Des Moines------- 93, 850 134, 850 18 24 422, 945 78, 057 535, 795 237, 041 
Dupage... ...--.- 11, 450 19, 000 4 8 3, 450 94, 765 20, 621 127, 693 
Ottumwa .-_...--- 9, 500 30, 500 3 ¥ 4 1, 500 23, 500 13, 400 90, 000 
Sioux City. ......- 34, 000 | 1, 351, 100 12 26 44, 480 11, 775 11], 025 | 1, 396, 905 
. Wet oc seccue 30, 300 50, 600 8 20 19, 460 29, 325 54, 160 99, 350 
\ansas: 
Hutchinson __._--- 38, 000 65, 500 14 18 28, 065 884, 187 81, 865 985, 364 
Kansas City_..-.-- 87, 800 51, 000 25 19 5, 050 192, 315 104, 100 255, 505 
(. ae 63, 700 63, 800 15 | ll 35, 600 88, 250 106, 425 | 171, 855 
| 885, 100 275, 825 161 99 52, 115 56, 400 937, 215 378, 332 
Minnesota: 
Raia 6, 050 10, 600 3 6 13, 205 20, 715 82, 687 101, 790 
Minneapolis.___--- 437, 250 752, 065 128 208 159, 340 221, 840 824, 655 | 1, 247,495 
os St. Paul Se ical 386, 520 169, 260 38 45 258, 164 352, 756 779, 692 815, 712 
JvLissourl: 
SOUMMh a so oe 9, 000 14, 000 1 5 6, 150 183, 650 52, 950 200, 300 
Springfield. __.._.. 15, 900 41, 475 7 18 24, 175 8, 025 73, 650 213, 800 
St. Josepii...-..... 26, 000 26, 500 10 18 5, 975 349, 210 96, 525 384, 985 
. Ron: — ole IE eee 559, 300 708, 090 147 228 313, 602 | 1, 524,685 | 1, 168, 231 | 2, 577, 845 
ebraska: 
Ta Se, 27, 400 119, 800 5 18 19, 695 35, 965 60, 020 168, 165 
It aie 72, 950 80, 150 17 16 | 1, 684, 227 476, 868 | 1, 881, 967 572, 493 
South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls........ 92, 900 253, 449 23 79 28, 006 66, 270 140, 406 340, 325 
a 2, 945, 970 | 4, 317, 314 593 898 | 3, 362,759 | 4,913,608 | 7, 469, 338 |10, 772, 349 
Per cent of charge..___|..... -.--- +46. 5 |....-.- eS, O71 cw te ER +44. 2 
| 
South Atlantic States 
Delaware 
: Wilmi a os ja $221, 500 $196, 000 57 32 ($1, 617, 110 $35, 255 ($1, 876, 558 $327, 514 
District of Columbia: 
ys Was n.......| 2,425,950 | 2,146,100 | 178 | 242 | 2,703,382 | 5, 383, 260 | 6, 738, 527 | 7, 774, 582 
orida: 
Jacksonville.______ 49, 600 55, 800 19 22 80, 205 105, 180 270, 690 226, 245 
eee a 25, 500 123, 650 5 18 25, 525 41, 720 100,209 | 235, 149 
St. Petersburg ____ 37, 600 50, 000 8 12 36, 100 30, 000 87, 900 114, 100 
Ge cnn rs aceeo=- 5, 900 8, 500 6 7 198, 140 21,375 | 236, 253 65, 496 
teorgia: 
J ae 299, 830 180, 200 112 64 | 1,700,645 | 464,523 | 2,084,143 | 867, 616 
Columbus _______. 1, 200 26, 500 3 7 116, 200 64, 105 121, 625 96, 412 
ac Seuccdouiin 3, 700 585 4 21 173,905 13,420} 185, 253 38, 245 
Savannah__._.____ 23, 250 36, 000 10 Y 8, 720 670 32, 870 43, 695 
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TABLE 4.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE is 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH AND APRIL, 1930—Continued 
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, , Total constr = 
: : er New nonresidential : - ; 
New residential buildings rete (including « 
buildings tions and re; 
City and State Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated 
new dwellings 
March April |March} April | March April March | April 
Maryland: 
Baltimore---.------ $761, 000 | $960, 000 171 203 | $708, 300 |$2, 935, 100 |$2, 109, 300 $4, 41° 1m ‘ 
Cumberland... --__- 11, 500 11, 500 5 3 1, 275 550 5, 775 | 1s. O60 2 
Hagerstown.___-__- 28, 400 21, 500 5 5 3, 082 4, 728 40, 082 | 008 a 
North Carolina: Se @6«AT 
Asheville_.._..-__- 6, 500 4, 100 3 4 28, 010 4, 280 51, 182 | 615 a 
Charlotte........- 162, 375 159, 900 40 32 236, 560 90, 610 414,935 | = 250, 510 ba 
| 35, 750 135, 650 12 19 128, 000 4, 800 166,050 | 148), 500 © Ce 
Greensboro. - _-__- 30, 150 11, 000 ) 6 58, 835 4, 033 99,340) = 75, 10! Ee 
Wilmington___--_. 19, 500 11, 600 6 5 70, 700 15, 000 93, 400 | 39, 900 e 
Winston-Salem.__} 100,850 107, 400 16 44 90, 150 249, 695 226,671 | 405, 207 f 
South Carolina: | ry 
Charleston... __-- 2, 500 9, 000 2 3 52, 000 13, 000 58,925 45, 40 = 
Columbia. -_.--_-- 33, 600 50, 900 10 16| 288,915 1,125 | 335,540) 55.4% 5 
_ Greenville. _-.---- 75, 800 20, 000 22 6 52, 800 52, 070 153,409 | = 100, 86: g 
Virginia; | ee 
Newport News..-- 32, 650 36, 100 11 11 1, 756 64, 633 120,268 | = 115,519 ce 
 _ = 149, 000 115, 000 38 35 213, 690 8, 095 385, 670 145, 140 a 
Petersburg_--_---- 17, 000 21, 800 4 5 325 535 20, 725 23, 135 ie 
Portsmouth. -_.___- 13, 000 69, 500 5 27 12, 815 1, 735 43, 308 80), 135 ee: 
Richmond ------- 193, 750 87, 500 44 18 52, 365 141, 127 322, 350 285, 953 ‘a 
Boamene.......... 85, 650 27, 450 17 8 16, 563 250, 638 119, 960 301, 290 - are 
West Virginia: rae 
Clarksburg.._.--_. 0 14, 800 0 4 1, 520 3, 370 12, 845 31, 495 3 
Huntington ------- 12, 500 13, 300 5 5 000 2, 700 50, 500 33, 000 oe 
Wreemng. ........ 6, 000 29, 000 1 7 10, 975 65, 730 35, 911 122, 200 = M 
» | i ee 4, 871, 505 | 4, 740, 335 831 881 | 8, 726, 568 |10, 073, 062 |16, 610, 174 /16, 731, 640 O1 
Per cent of change. ---_}......:-.-_- ce i RS Bitniincesae . < ) eae 0.7 
Saieiadtibedlididestes UI 
South Central States 
W 
Alabama: 
a $28, 700 $57, 350 ll 22 $10, 125 $2, 950 $59, 126 $78, 7st 
Montgomery.----- 67, 300 80, 950 34 28 11, 150 12, 375 108, 985 117, 03 
Arkansas: 
Little Rock ____-_-- 113, 000 98, 800 32 23 103, 672 21, 008 312, 877 253, S84 
Kentucky: 
Lexington_-_-_-.---- 14, 475 23, 200 8 9 53, 735 39, 95, 270 101, 259 Pe 
Louisville______--- 265, 750 343, 500 61 69 211, 595 313, 700 555, 270 743, 780 : 
Newport___....._- 38, 500 0 11 35, 200 9, 300 38, 050 55, 350 
Pagoeah........-. 9, 600 19, 030 5 16 5, 050 69, 225 16, 490 &S, 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans..---_- 49, 050 76, 300 17 22 661, 921 88, 067 846, 813 283, (83 
Shreveport____-_--- 40, 773 31, 437 17 18 8, 720 46, 383 165, 415 121, 915 
Oklahoma: 
Muskogee_.-_----- 0 15, 000 0 4 12, 710 5, 100 32, 560 
Oklahoma City__.| 935, 250 526, 825 269 191 276, 325 , 520 | 1, 290 | 1, 684, 5s 
Okmulgee__------_- 1, 000 0 1 0 0 2, 350 1, 200 
Ss aS 453, 600 517, 250 98 131 477, 525 119, 925 965, 442 664, 476 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga _--_--- 350, 055 64, 600 32 20 34, 894 330, 787 446, 056 446, 17¢ 
Knoxville____.-__- 158, 400 130, 254 13 47 861, 794 54, 515 | 1, 040, 590 220, S00 
Memphis--------- 296, 400 481, 950 91 126 270, 1, 749, 150 766, 480 | 2, 565, 20) 
7" Nashville-_--....._- 170, 800 102, 000 46 35 292, +25 317, 640 497, 203 477, 169 
exas: 
MR oo co 151, 307 113, 830 71 36 415, 188 20, 754 591, 511 168, 3% 
Beaumont ----.---- 93, 457 60, 275 38 2B 47,145 18, 216 242, 394 132, 716 
> ES eat 217, 650 278, 100 85 124 422, 202 472, 885 780, 770 | 1,021, (4 
Fort Worth ___._-_- 623 277, 195 64 65 898, 175 439, 898 | 1, 170, 978 843, 2s 
Galveston____.-._- 47, 350 40, 500 16 9 30, 12, 707 124, 473 82, 658 
Houston _-___...--- 984, 450 | 1, 063, 600 268 189 313, 775 | 1, 707, 525 | 1,333,985 | 2, 800, 716 
Port Arthur____-_- 119, 256 65, 870 32 25 14, 500 819, 006 154, 252 901, 31 
San Antonio-- ---- 264, 260 197, 750 94 86 722, 390 93, 325 | 1,043, 050 370, 1105 
eee a 61, 867 69, 080 12 18 16, 100 93, 388 95, 407 189, 173 
Wichita Falls. _-__- 17, 250 | 1, 800 9 1 586, 302 22, 000 620, 519 117, 130 
i ee 5, 113, 623 | 4, 774,946 | 1,424 | 1,348 | 6, 782, 228 | 7,822, 599 113, 347, 146 |14, 563, ‘4 
Per cent of change____.|.......---- —6.6 |.....-- a a ee 5 SEE +9. 1 
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1.—_ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 





























— IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH AND APRIL, 1930—Cortinued 
Mountain and Pacific States 
7 : « | Total construction 
New residential buildings ig ee | (including altera- 
8 tions and repairs) 
City and State Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
March April |March| April| March April March | April 
Arizona: 

rn PheeeiRac.. ves’ $63,550 | $86,300| 30| 45] $14,790| $659,590 $92,015 $783, 860 

TncsORe noe ccade | 102, 288 23, 15 12 200, 404 21, 940 324, 082 | 69, 016 
California: 
" Alamed@.....-.--- 21,300 | 72,400 5| 28| 30,085} 89,800} 138,845| 181,113 
a. 154, 998 246, 750 35 65 231, 185 18, 895 411, 586 304, 352 
Wren. seuus ee 25, 61, 450 9 12 27, 415 21, 955 85, 207 123, 779 
Long Beach.----.- 886, 950 588, 000 337 176 244, 055 369, 485 | 1, 167,180 | 1,049, 945 
Los Angeles....-.-- 2, 688, 596 | 3, 193, 890 992 | 1,133 | 3, 257, 214 | 2, 633,485 | 7,045,931 | 7, 026, 972 
OakienG. .......4. 536, 250 356, 450 181 117 191, 170 476, 287 | 1, 119, 425 920, 394 
Pasadena. ..-...... 111, 858 163, 625 14 39 136, 355 125, 350 328, 115 352, 720 
Sacramento- -..-..- 102, 400 125, 350 33 39 175, 165 283, 701 307, 669 452, 011 
San Tei beacuse | 201, 650 410, 850 66 94 203, 790 105, 360 461, 345 572, 175 
San Franciseo_.--- 735, 600 715, 076 171 192 | 2, 549, 903 181, 504 | 3,473,312 | 1,324, 998 
San J60.. o.eteee 92, 790 496, 715 24 43 132, 790 46, 320 243, 095 593, 735 
Stocktee. «..ckccen 63, 100 14, 550 20 5 45, 470 211, 010 134, 275 232, 970 
Valet. cenesnen= 4, 000 25, 900 1 6 21, 687 13, 629 38, 692 43, 094 
Colorado: 

Colorado Springs-.- 25, 475 13, 550 19 4 3, 135 5, 545 | 47, 374 37, 420 

DORVOE co. cual deans 349, 600 315, 100 112 34 188, 250 66, 300 698, 650 552, 800 

PUB ccconcckuns 11, 800 19, 650 5 6 32, 575 70, 010 58, 610 116, 097 
Montana: 

Great Falls.....--.- 27, 000 88, 960 8 20 23, 080 93, 567 73, 510 213, 992 
Oregon: 

Portiand: ......2.. 616, 345 365, 275 138 95 530, 945 370, 570 | 1,321, 070 979, 555 
Utah: 

Ones oe ae 17, 000 43, 100 10 13 6, 200 76, 500 39, 600 140, 350 

Salt Lake City-_--- 131, 150 276, 450 32 93 194, 770 68, 445 349, 020 367, 070 
Washington: 

Bellingham... .-- 29, 300 46, 350 12 17 8, 690 60, 575 59, 225 121, 955 

CWO wocascecus 15, 200 16, 300 6 7 6, 100 22, 495 28, 815 50, 375 

BONNIE ote canackes 1, 454, 345 | 1, 244, 630 407 206 640, 305 647,920 | 2,615,010 | 2, 111, 845 

Spokane. ._......- 145, 250 113, 350 39 37 59, 525 57, 948 246, 890 217, 918 

Tactic = ss 84, 000 243, 000 27 72 43, 290 380, 820 173, 025 647, 255 

TOU eke a cascce 8, 697, 695 | 9, 366,621 | 2,748 | 2,610 | 9, 198, 343 | 7, 179, 096 |21, 081, 573 |19, 587, 766 

Per cent of change.....]-.........- Ree Giniceacaa ean, teers scl WEEE toccscoccase —7.1 
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Apartment House Construction in American Cities, 1929 


URING 1929 there was a slight decrease in the percentacn ,: 

homes provided for in apartment houses as compared wit}; +} 
percentage provided for in this class of dwellings during 1928. Ry. 
ports collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are availahl|o fo, 
257 identical cities of 25,000 population or over, continuously sj). 
1921, showing the number of families provided for and the class «: 
dwellings with which they were provided. This information is show) 
in Table 1. : 

A multifamily dwelling is a dwelling accommodating three or )))o7¢ 
families. The term is equivalent to the more generally used appella- 
tion, apartment house or tenement house. In 1929, 244,197 famiilios 
were provided for in all classes of dwellings in these 257 cities. This 
compares with 388,678 provided for in 1928. According to permits 
issued in these cities, 48.6 per cent of the families provided for in 
1929 were accommodated in apartment houses, 40.2 percent in 1-family 
dwellings, and 11.2 per cent in 2-family dwellings. In 1928, 53.7 por 
cent were provided for in apartment houses, 35.2 per cent in 1-faimily 
dwellings, and 11.1 per cent in 2-family dwellings. 


TaBLeE 1.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE DIFFERENT KINDs oF 
DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1929 























Number Per cent of families pro- | Number Per cent of families jyro- 
of families vided for in— of families vided for in 
aA provided |, ¢. ni! : Multi- : provided ites | Mult 
Year | for in all ‘faiy — family Year for in all ney — fan 
classes of |“; ingse | awell- classes of | “ eg | dwell 
dwellings gs gs ings > dwellings ngs ngs ing 
ora 224, 545 58.3 17.3 _ > ee 462, 214 40.7 | 13.9 5.4 
. a 377, 305 47.5 21.3 sk i. sae 406, 095 38. 3 13. 4 1K. 3 
ee 453, 673 45.8 21.2 33.0 |} 1928_..___- 388, 678 35.2{ 11.1 4.7 
| 442, 919 47.6 21.5 30.9 || 1929_____- 244, 197 40. 2 | 53.3 iS A 
1925... 491,222} 46.0] 17.5 36.4 |) | | 























@ Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined. 
> Includes multifamily dwellings with stores combined. 

During each of the last four years more families have been provide 
for in apartment houses than in 1-family dwellings in these citic- 
If this ratio keeps up the time may come in most of the larger citic- 
of the United States when the majority of families will be vine in 
apartment houses.’ 


Comparison of Conditions in Cities of Over 500,000 


In THE 14 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000) 
and over, 64.4 per cent of the new family dwelling units for whicli 
permits were issued during the calendar year 1929 were in apartment 
houses, 25.3 per cent in 1-family dwellings, and 10.3 per cent in 
2-family dwellings. Dwelling accommodations were provided {or 
139,007 families during this year. During the calendar year 19s, 
dwelling places were provided for 232,681 families, of which 67.2 
per cent were provided for in apartment houses, 22.1 in 1-family 
dwellings, and 10.7 in 2-family dwellings. 

In New York City 58,320 families were provided for during tlic 
year 1929. Of this number, 83 per cent were provided for in apar't- 
ment houses and only 10.8 per cent in 1-family dwellings. In tlic 





1 Also, see article on p. 165. 

? This change in the type of buildirz is causing some ange in the building trades employed, w'''' 4 
larger proportion of structural ironworkers and bricklayers. urther, it probably has some effect 01 (be 
sale of articles usually found in one type of building and not in another. 
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Borough of Manhattan 99.9 per cent of the 18,067 families provided 
for were to live in apartment houses. In contrast, in the Borough 
of Richmond 61.6 per cent of the new family dweiling units were 
provided in 1-family, and only 16.3 per cent in multifamily dwellings. 
Chicago ranked next to New York in the percentage of new family 
dwelling units provided for in apartment houses, as 77.9 per cent of the 
18,837 families provided for in 1929 were to dwell in apartment houses. 

Baltimore continues to be the outstanding city in the erection of 
i-family dwellings. In the Maryland metropolis 3,022 families were 
provided for in 1929 and 92.7 per cent were to live in 1-family dwellings. 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Cleveland are the only other cities in 
this group which provided more than half of their new family dwelling 
units in single-family dwellings. In every city in the group except 
Baltimore fewer families were provided for in 1929 than in 1928. 

Buffalo, Detroit, Milwaukee, and Boston erected large numbers 
of 2-family dwellings. In Buffalo more new housing units were 
provided for in 2-family dwellings than in either one-family dwellings 
or apartment houses. 


TaBLE 2.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
DWELLINGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 OR OVER IN 1921, 1928, AND 


1929 



























































| | Per cent of families | | Per cent of families 
| Total | provided for in— | | Total | provided for in— 
number Mul | ‘number Mul 
City, State, and year a oa = | City, State, and year Smeg "ae sg a ‘nl 
vided | dwell- dwell- ants. | vided |awell- dwell- 5. 
or | ings | ings! | ‘ings? | | for | ings | ings! ten 
Baltimore, Md.: || New York City, | 
WONG wien ot 2,176 | 85.0; 4.5 10. 5 N. ¥.—Cont. 
SASS 2, 884 86.4 eet -| 13.6 | Brooklyn 
Fico eo pcccccnsl ee eT | 9.2 | a. | 16,636 | 24.1 44.0 31.9 
Boston, Mass.: Ee | 28, 938 91; 12.5 78. 4 
Tes age a 878 | 15.5 30. 5 54.0 | MR sea 11, 224 9.7 12.2 78. 1 
[SSSR 6,805 | 9.5) 2.0) 62.5 | Manhattan: | 
SRNR ER SEE 3,327 | 15.1 | 24.4 60.5 | Seer eS ee os 95. 5 
Buffalo, N. Y | | EES SS | 15, 983 -1 | a 99. 9 
ee ee 2,405 ; 51.6 48. 0 .4 .. =e | 18, 067 G3) | @& 99. 9 
SRE teense 3,181 | 22.1] 44.5 | 33.4 Queens: 
ee eS Oe 51.5 29. 6 ioe ..........| 13,266 | 68:0) 26:4 15. 6 
Chicago, IIl.: ee ..-| 28,797 | 29.4! 9.81] 60.8 
| PS er 12, 252 | 37.9 17.6 44.6 SE <i cancecn| SOypOOk 1 at.a | 204 62.4 
ki nd x ct 34, 447 | 12.2 7.14.4: 47 Richmond: | 
See 18, 837 | 14.9 7.2 77.9 . Saas =) ee Pe ee 
Cleveland, Ohio: . 3S 2,037 | 60.3 | 16.4] 23.3 
__,, SE eae 4,084 | 35.5 40.5 24.0 eS 1,190 | 61.6) 22.1 16.3 
aren 3,167 | 42.8} 21.7 | 35.5 || Philadelphia, Pa.: 
aps ache ware i 2,143 | 54.3 19.4 26. 3 ee ose wissen 2, 406 | 9.3 |...-..- 6.7 
Detroit, Mich.: ME hans ta 10, 576 | 69.2 7.3 23. 4 
PRES Ge aang se 6,743 | 46.9 17.9 | 35.2 Res 7,098 | 57.1 3.2] 39.7 
Res ck 15,929 | 42.7 | 28.4] 28.9 || Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
ee 12,151 | 48.8 26. 5 24.7 eee” 1, 335 | 59.3 26. 8 13.9 
Los Angeles, Calif.: SSS 2, 544 | 62.4 10.2| 27.4 
ES 19, 572 | 68.0 16.9 15. 2 iia a eons 2,153 | 60.1 9.5 | 30.4 
(SRS ig 8 21,081 | 31.3 10.0 58.8 || St. Louis, Mo.: 
S “Sowers: | Zee 11.7 53.5 one SS 2,072 | 49.0; 24.1 26. 8 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Ree 7,190 | 23.4 {| 187] 57.9 
| FRE Sale SES 2,212 | 44.9] 38.2 16.9 | on ee S oe Ye 12.1 59. 4 
WO Woe as Se 4,965 | 19.7 | 22.3 58.0 || San Francisco, Calif.: 
a a ee 3,848 | 24.3) 26.0] 49.7 Ee: 2, 683 | 37.6 | 17.0} 45.4 
New York City, SRS REA , 084 | 36.2 | 5.7 | 58.1 
N. TA ee ES re eee SS 59. 0 
1921 _..........._.| 51,360 | 31.6 | 24.2| 44.2 || Washington, D. C.: | 
cc OEE PETES 109, 523 | 12.4 y Ae 80. 3 I cts cca natin iE cee [woes 24. 6 
BU disease ici se 58, 320 | 10.8 6.2} 83.0 eae 4, 305 | 30.4 .7 | 68.9 
Bronx ERE 3, 42.3| .7] 57.0 
ee -=-+-- 14,087 | U7 | 11.9) 78.4 | Total (14 cities): 
— ocr 13,978 | 4.9 39] 91.2 cdi i Ue 112,373 | 44.2} 21.7] 34.0 
ees , ft Rew 1928... ..._....'232, 681 | 22.1] 10.7] 67.2 
ee 139, 007 | 25.3 10.3 | 64.4 
‘ Includes '1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 


* Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Comparison of Cities Under 500,000 


In Table 3 are shown cities having a population of over 25,000 snd 
under 500,000 which provided for 200 or more families in either | (og 
or 1929. The table shows data for 1921, 1928, and 1929 where tho 
information is available for those three years. When such dat» s) 
not available for 1921 they are shown for the earliest year for \ j\j¢} 
information was collected. A few of the smaller cities which });\¢ 
reached a population of 25,000 since 1921 are shown for 1928 and {4199 
only. Most of the cities having a population of under 100,000 prov ided 
more of their new family dwelling units in 1-family dwellings ti) 
in either of the other classes of deelions. There are, however, nots ile 
exceptions. In Highland Park, Mich., for instance, 99.6 per cent of 
the families mation for during the calendar year 1929 were to be 
domiciled in apartment houses. Mount Vernon, N. Y., Brookline. 
Mass., and Elizabeth, N. J., also provided for the majority of the 
new family dwelling units in this class of dwellings. Thirty-two cities 


having a population of 25,000 but less than 500,000 provided for over 


90 per cent of the new family dwelling units in 1-family dwellinys. 
Large numbers of 2-family dwellings were erected in Bethlehem, |’: 
Bayonne, N. J., East Chicago, Ind., Everett, Mass., Kearny, N. |. 
New Orleans, La., and Watertown, Mass. 


TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFERENT TYPEs «Ff 


DWELLINGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF OVER 25,000 AND UNDER (1 \4« 
IN 1921, 1928, AND 1929 















































Per Loos pre smaa | Per cent of fan 
rov or in— ided for i: 
Total provi Total provided for: 
eye — |! 
; of fami- 1 > of fami- . 
City, State, and year lies pro-|1-fam-| 2-fam- a. City, State, and year lies pro- 1-fam-| 2-fam- , 
vided | ily ily il vided | ily fy |” 
for |dwell-| dwell- Py for jdwell-|dwell- 
ings | ings ! ings ? ings | ings! — ; 
Akron, Ohio: Augusta, Ga.: 
a cenit aeons 8  * Seen Was TS ACCENE 342 | 96.2 6 | 2 
Seas 2, 557 | 80.2 5.9 13.8 OS ge 318 | 81.4 9. 7 | s 
as 2,171 | 80.2 6.3) 13.5 eee 207 | 93. 2 6.8 
Alameda, Calif.: Aurora, Ill | 
BEES races ha sents 152 | 88.2 AS ee ERS Eee 126 |100.0 |__-- 
_. aa 504 | 33.7 -8}] 65.5 ae 301 | 87.7 1.3 | 
____, SSE AAS 404 | 28.2 oa TEs I ini chinat bitin casas ted 192 | 92.7 3.1 2 
Albany, N. Y Bayonne, N. J.: 
=e ae 302 | 59.3 39.7 1.0 ARSENE EM 274 | 56.9 28. 1 { 
_ , SE ee 615 | 48.8 28.9 22.3 Ere ea oR 436 ey 19.0 be 
ihe aa s onncientne 385 | 48.3 13.5 38. 2 RE ERE EE 58 3.5 44.5 
Allentown, Pa.: Beaumont, Tex.: 
Bais orice ewes 102 | 90.2 2.0 7.8 Mts aioiiebundicwo <a 540 {100.0 |___-- 
Nk ikon ie ce 556 | 86.7 1.3 12.1 a nn os ein ties 437 }100.0 }_- 
RACER eae es 397 | 94.2 ey ebewalecs Bellingham, Wash.: | 
Anderson, Ind A ic ladroce Sais ek ee 
OS / £, 3 ee, Coe telat 126 {100.0 j...---.| 
ells «int scikelouie 268 | 92.5 1.5 6.0 || Berkeley, Calif.: — 
ied. oct 215 | 86.1 .9}] 13.0 | SR Sa 706 | 77.6 RZ] 2 
Asheville, N. C.: TR idiads 60k 1,330 | 28.0] 1.7 | 
SRD SR oro we 374 | 97.1 2} .8 SSR seere 587 | 51.4 |_-- t 
RS aR ce 370 | 69.7 2.2} 28.1 || Bethlehem, Pa 
BS ili ace sine Steeda 196 1 F et 23.3 EE ee ee 82 | 96.3 3.7 |- 
Atlanta, Ga.: Ne cise ep ecetesniesice 223 | 43.5) 41.7) 1) 
SAAS oe 1,614 | 78.1 3.3 18. 6 CN ions abicnae owe 201 | 45.8 49, 2 | 
Saga Sete 3,170 | 41.6 | 14.2] 44.2 || Binghamton, N. Y 
aie aanisagerasso ok 1,389 | 521} 222) 25.7 IR RECA ag 327 | 55.7 | 30.6 
Austin, Tex. SS 306 | 34.6 | 30.7 
WN 6 Gio at 545 191.7! 3.7 4.6 Uo Se Sec weae 169 | 34.3 | 30.8 
1 Inehades 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Ineludes multjfamily dwellings with stores. 
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—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF 


D \V ELLINGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF OVER 25,000 AND UNDER 500,000 
iN 








City, State, and year 





Birmingham, Ala.: 
ht: Gigante 
1928 _ ra" 
10RD: oe 

Bloomfield, N. J: 
1428 _ tes 
1029 _ eres 

Bridg report, C ‘onn.: 
CR Se ee Fee. 
1928 
1929. ‘ 

Brookline, Mass.: 
WOM oc oon ee 
1028. 


ro alia Gale Ree REE 


( ‘ambridge, Mass.: 
1921 - ‘ ence 
1928 TEE Re a 
1929_ __- 
Camden, N. J.: 
1921 _ - 
1928 _ - 


1920. .. Ae 


Canton, Ohio: 
eee sei ne 
1928 _ : 
1929_ ees 

Charleston, W. Va.: 
1921 _ eee 


Chi irlotte, N.C.: 
1921. ee 
1928. __- ps, +S 
URS arcu ad 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
1921 


1921 











| 


Fer cent of families || 
Total provided for in— 
poowed 
ottami- 
lies pro-|1-fam-} 2-fam- a 
vided | ily | ily ‘I . 
for |dwell-| dwell-| 44,31). 
ings | ings ings 
1, 659 | 93.7 0.5 5.7 
2,589 | 70.2 8] 29.0 
686 | 74.5 .7| 24.8 
675 | 42.7] 29.2] 28.1 
476 | 53.8 8.4 | 37.8 
404 | 35.6 | 32.7] 31.7 
388 | 44.6 | 27.3] 2.1 
5411323) 248] 42.9 
118 | 22.0] 54.2] 23.7 
556 | 21.2] 14.4] 64.4 
362 | 25.1 | 122] 627 
431 7.01 9.0 1....-. 
863 | 5.3 | 26.7] 68.0 
788 | 2.8 8.9] 88.3 
0 RS foe 
350 | 87.7] 12.3 |--___- 
320 | 78.8 | 21.2 }______ 
403 | 86.1 1.0} 129 
374 | 89.6 1.6 8.8 
331 | 91.5 1.2 7.3 
712 | 77.7 6.0] 16.4 
258 | 83.7 7.0 9.3 
262 | 69.9 | 15.6] 14.5 
322 | 93.2 3.1 3.7 
1, 237 | 47.9 | 13.7] 383 
500 | 72.4] 128] 148 
226 | 65.9 5.8] 28.3 
611 | 50.9 6.4] 427 
324] 59.3] 185] 22.2 
47 | 91.5 yy Cae 
243 | 92.6 |__.___- 7.4 
98 | 95.9 48%... 
453 | 57.8 | 40.8 1.3 
464 | 23.3 | 12.9] 63.8 
328 | 29.9] 20.7| 49.4 
1,161 | 92.9 1.3 5.8 
3,559 | 51.2] 10.1] 38.8 
2,077 | 59.9] 14.5] 25.6 
540 | 39.8] 58.2 2.0 
547 | 43.9 | 26.9] 29.3 
359 | 59.1] 27.3] 13.6 
272 | 82.4] 14.7 2.9 
230 | 92.2 UO beacs. 
e8 | 6.2 |_...... 31.8 
5 RR Gti 
276 | 97.1 1.5 1.4 
1,317 | 65.8 | 31.7 2.5 
2,477 | 58.1] 121] 29.9 
1,211 | 62.4 8.7) 28.9 
198 | 95.5 2.5 2.0 
314 | 54.8) 34.7] 10.5 
159! 66.1 1 18.21) 15.7 
































Per cent of families 
Oo pe 
Total provided for in 
—_— 
7 of fami- 
City, State, and year lies pro-|1- fam- — Mul- 
: tifam- 
vided y | il il 
for dwell awell- dwell- 
ings | ings ings 
Cranston, R. I.: 
|e GS ae? | See ee... 
eee 559 | 77.3} 12.9] 98 
ae 448 | 86.6 | 13.4 |--._.. 
Dallas, Tex.: 
. 2a 2, 846 | 80.8 5.6 | 13.6 
ee 1,199 | 58.7 29. 0 12.3 
eae 1,145 | 43.8 | 27.9) 283 
Dayton, Ohio: 

FESR Seas 546 | 96.0; 2.2 1.8 
ae Se 732 | 40.7 5S Oe 47.5 
eee 212 | 56.6 11.3 32.1 

Decatur, Il] 
_ ees 335 | 82.7 13.7 3.6 
ee 339 | 97.6 j------- 2. 4 
es 212 | 99.1 Ds Pgh i 
Denver, Colo.: 
1921 ‘2 eee Sees 1, 624 | 87.8 4. 7.4 
ci 2 scics ibs oie id 1, 869 | 60.8 3.9 35. 4 
WES aco el caw 1, 608 | 46.6 4.5 | 48.9 
Des — Iowa: 
AEE eG 758 | 87.1 : 5.8 
a. 406 | 83.0 1.5 15.8 
RS ESE 348 | 83.0 2.9} 141 
Durham, N. ¢ 
: SSE Ea eet 464 | 86.2 3.4 10.3 
Diddheeacnes ade 205 | 85.9 6.8 ee 
Fast ae Ind.: 
to ee ee 168 | 57.1 31.0 11.9 
1088 “25 TSR pe Bec 204 | 28.9 19.6 51.5 
Wiis oe 84 | 56.0} 44.0 j_____. 
East Orange, N. J.: 

ME fica Sasa 2 376 | 26.6} 38.6] 34.8 
Te ee 968 3.9 8.7 87.4 

1929_ _ 500} 5.0} 12.4) 82.6 

_— Providence, RAL: 
Pie ies ots! T1172 MT £2 
OLA ED A none 219 | 78.1 19. 2 eg 
Bast bans Louis, Il.: 
2 Sa Ee ees 200 102. B j....-:- 6.2 
oan Ree el Ss 501 | 73.3 9. 8 17.0 
I cies oa 379 | 78.6} 18.2 3.2 
Elgin, Il 
See 67 | 52.2 20. 9 26.9 
4 Bie Ee 207 | 93.7 2.9 3.4 
Ss SE 144 | 05.8 j......- 4.2 
Blizabeth, N. J.: 
|) Gee ae ene 514 ; 28.0 66. 4 5.6 
pred eee cee a 1, 002 | 14.3 12.5 73.3 
a i eS 514 | 23.9 18.9 57.2 
El Paso, Tex.: 

MS oa oes 310 | 71.0 4.5 24. 5 

ERS een 691 | 55.8 12.9 31.3 
Erie, Pa.: 

ie Sate ae css 518 | 62.5 SS I ee 

SS aaa 397 | 80.6 7.4 2.0 

otis a aiee a 393 | 72.5 19. 1 8.4 
Evanston, Il 

ee 415 | 74.0 5.8 20. 2 

SSR es 945 | 20.7 3.7 75.6 

Ns Sse icce hex 386 | 31.3 2. 6 66. 1 
Evansville, Ind.: 

eo os 509 | 84.3 24] 13.4 

RE eer ee 420 | 91.2 5. 2 3.6 

SSR 458 | 84.3 5.41 10.3 
Everett, Mass.: 

rs icc be 3 15 | 46.7 |) is Ae 

Ne Space 283 |} 11.3| 353] 53.4 

ica saccecuce 81 '28.4! 51.91 19.7 
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u 
IN 1921, 1928, AND 1929—Continued ’ 
| Per cent a | Per cent of far ities 
TOV orin— | | provided {i 
| Total | provided for i | Total | provided for 
pe one a EC Seer r (of tama 
tian a , of fami-| il ove of fami : 
City, State, and year lies pro- 1-fam-| 2-fam- ee | || City, State, and year lies pro-|1-fam-| 2-fam- ,!" 
| vided | ily ily ily || "vided | ily An ere 
' for |dwell- dwell- PS | for  |dwell-|dwell- |. 
ings | ings ings | | | ings | ings “O° 

Flint, Mich.: Jacksonville, Fla.: 
ees 348 | 61.8 | 33.0 5.2 | _ Sere 747 | 75.8 9.9 { 
_. ees |. 23a + eae 16.7 7.6 a -| 1,658 | 60.1 17.3 > £ 
1929 _ --| 2,076 | 73.9| 184] 7.7 ETE | 638] 67.4] 146 8.9 

Fort Way ne, Ind: | Jamestown, N. Y.: 

S081 ......-----~5+-. | 586/814] 142] 44 Meee. =--.----...-- 161 | 94.4] 3.7 19 
 SSSaee pad 407 | 98.5 om 2 eae 169 | 94.7 5.3 
SAE GE 578 | 93.6 1.0 5.4 ree 206 | 76.7 7.8 | 

Fort Worth, Tex | ae 4 : ty, N.J.: 

RAPS SR. 909 | 96.7 |.....-- i) ey )6l = 970} 44] 46.3); 192 
Aare | 1,758 | 73.9 &1 21.0 1928 et ea sl ce 2, 155 .4 12.9 KA, 6 
1929 _ _ Sa a Se 12.7 2.3 Ee: 1, 388 .6 12.8 8H, 6 

Galv aon, Tex.: | Kansas C ity, Kans.: 

1921 se aden was eo © Se Siew 3.9 SR 395 {100.0 |....___j_. 
1928 _ a ers EP 369 | 86.2 4.1 9.8 eee oon | oe. 44... 10. 6 
ler eceskneceedinis | 350,880] 26] 94 REND 271 | 95.6 |_-_--- 1.4 

Gary, Ind Kansas City, Mo.: 
ea ee 494 59.1 -4] 40.5 Eee 2, 578 | 70.1 7 + Be 
= Teeny 890 | 67.4 azi M4 ase 1,969 | 49.0 a8 47.3 

ES ee eee ae 375 | 45.3 42.4 12.3 POE nc ccecnccnus-| ROT 1 a1 60.8 

Grand} em, Mich.: | Kearny, N. J.: 
eee | 630/949] 25) 25 ae cere 205 | 527] 35.6 11.7 
1928 TET DE: | 805/93.5] 665 |..._.. RCRD PONGE 857} 15.3] 34.1, 506 
ESS See 589 90.7 3.7 5.6 1929. __ ad 261 | 24.5 54.8 2.7 

Great Falls, Mont Kenosha, Wis.: 

Ne 260 52.7 6.5 | 40.8 eRe 128 | 828] 14.1 3.1 
«= REE 293 | 53.6] 19.1] 27.3 ee ee a 295/902} 7.5. 24 

Greensboro, N. ¢ | | 1929 _ OE 296 | 69.6 14.5 15.9 
“See 446 90.1 5.4 4.5 || Knoxville, Tenn.: 
alas Sia 268 | 75.7 6. 0 18. 3 Saas 489 | 98.8 oo | = 

Greenwich, Conn Ee 940 | 77.2 6.4 | 16.4 
eee ee 344 | 68.9} 13.1) 180 1929 _ was. 472 | 94.9 9 4.2 
a se iit mites is <1 282 | 88.7 9.9 1.4 || Lakewood, Ohio: 

oe Ohio: j ae 877 | 26.3 | 72.3 1.4 
EA: | OS ee See ES si ee 537 | 15.8 11.5 72,4 
1928 i a a 490) O06 fos 1.0 aE 203 | 25.6 31.5 42.9 
_ Se , a Sh ee See Lansing, Mich.: 

Hammond, Ind } Gi a: 492 | 93.7 3.9 2.4 
a ae 288 87.8 | - faa ere | 443 | 99.1 © I- 

Le es 698 | 67.6 6.4 25.9 1929 _ \schcatanael 537 | 99.3 “5 ee 
_, See 312 83.0 5.1} 11.9 || Lincoln, Nebr.: apa 

Harrisburg, Pa. | rey oe eo £3) 2.4 
RSE ae 179 | 48.6] 44.7 6.7 ES a 1 S26 L........ 37.4 
SE ee 206 | 97.6 i % ae ee: ae6-t 71.7 1....... 28, 3 
eRe 140 | 98.6 eS ote Little Rock, Ark.: 

Hartford, Conn | eee 749|96.0] 13 27 
Ee A a a ad 717 7.8 39.9 52.3 SS eee S27 { 76.6 1.....--| 2.5 
ag Se as alig aac giahiony 1, 363 8.0 12.8 79. 2 Ne iS 356 | 77.2 -3 22. 5 

eee. 281 | 19.2] 20.7] 60.1 ae: * em, Cailif.: 

Highland wl Re. Seo ees eon Pe || lee 3, 882 | 33.2 7.3 | 59.5 

Sede SR eran 250 | 13.2] 152] 71.6 oe y 41.9] 14.9) 43.2 
8 icine seat wales 117; 26 | 95. 7 sieht hier et'd 3, 198 | 39.9 17.7 | 42.4 
1930. .-......-..-- 250 | .4 |---.--- 99.6 || Lorain, Ohio 

Houston, Tex ss Sa 146 | 87.7} 68) 5.5 
RRS eae: 2,572 | 88.9 3.4 + ihe see 277 1100.0 |....._.|--- 
= lide pcerent onan’ 4 — =. # mS Ae eR 170 | 97.6 |__..--- | 2.4 

Soe ee ; | 65. . 8 

sasteemmdiile Ind.: — Ky.: 677 | 88.9 11. 1 
SS 2,565 | 56.1) 21.4) 225 pees a Re 1.5421 54.91 10.6! 34.5 
RS ge er 2, 511 52.0 14.3 33. 7 SARs 1 427 34.7 32. 1 33. 9 

Faw [EARS Ee 1,760 | 59.8| 20.7] 19.5 tom cage ese ES 4 is 

aie —" - _ BEE, 389 | 38.8] 39.3| 21.9 ERR 140 | 57.1] 129, 30.9 
ee 1, 022 | 3.9] 11.2] 849 1M. ...-.-..-.--- 501 | 26.9 | 24.0 | i. 
eS a oe 170 | 20.0! 29.4] 50.6 Dinas. os mink 475 | 25.1 9.9 665. 

Jackson, Mich | McKeesport, Pa.: 

ERIS SETS I: 108 | 87.0 3.7 9.3 RG oS Giiecabs acuin a 197 + a. @:); 31.9 |..---- 
| SP RERERE 250 | 93.6] 64 j.-..-. SSR 203 | 823] 118] 59 
ELSE 218 | 83.0 10.11): 6.9 UE: sGaiwledtb listen 174 | 74.7 19.0 6. 3 
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TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
DWELLINGS IN C ITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF OVER 25,000 AND UNDER 500,000 
IN 1921, 1928, AND 1929—-Continued 




















| Per cent of families | Per cent of families 









































Ba provided for in | provided for in— 
| Total | Total | 
| Ree iia a number ---—— 
’ ; of fami- gear , of fami- | 
City, State, and year o pro-|1-fam- | 2. foam. ttn | City, State, and vear icon pro-'1- fam-| 9- aia) br 
— a , series. = vided | ily | iti “gi 
or |\dwell-| dwell- for ‘dwell-' dwell- y 
| yg | dw ell- | dene. 
| ings | ings ‘ings | ings | ings | | ings 
= ae A aac iekausl CEES MEUS EMBERS (RIES 
Macon, Ga.: | || New Rochelle, N. ¥ 
OSE ee ee 2 ee | 4.9] See 247 | 74.9 | 17.8 7.3 
et i ae a, 321 | 98.1|......-| 1.9 cig ts 1,205} 229] 23] 748 
‘Sele: ree |} ee ee .. eS 355 | 54.7 4.5] 40.8 
g Madison, Wis.: | Newton, Mass.: 
Re Rar ee 283 | 73.5 | 12.7] 13.8 | Saree 249 | 83.5] 15.3 1.2 
Pe Ses Sen Sy 542 | 74.5 8.7 16.8 PS iro Se oa 939 | 61.2  & 3S eee 
See 499 | 45.3 4.0 50, 7 eee 568 | 72.2 yo SS ees 
M: —_ Mass. : Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ares 94 | 40.4]. 27.7] 31.9 ape eespaliet 286 | 56.3 | 37.1 6.6 
he Bae A a ee asi a 718 | 18.4 12.0 69. 6 Sea e 506 | 69. 2 22.9 7.9 
MO es Shs avs 332 | 26.2 13.3 60.5 at shone. ces 320 | 69.1 24.7 6.2 
Medford, Mass Norfolk, Va.: 
SEE 256 | 46.1 | 48.0 5.9 Cee ers 419 | 69.2] 17.2] 13.6 
Oe ess HA 745 | 48.3 37.3 14.4 a os lt ial 634 | 43.8 9 55. 2 
ee 438 | 60.0 22. 2 17.8 SEE =e 233 | 89.7 9 9.4 
Memphis, Tenn Norwalk, Conn 
“. SERSORESSE epa 1, 245 | 75.3 2.4% 32.2 | SR eens 21) Se3.). 16.7.3. 
1608 ....-.- ae F 1, 887 | 41.4 19. 1 39. 5 ERE eae 358 | 69.3 13. 1 17.6 
a aa aR ae oe 1, 246 | 60.3 14.3 25. 4 I a satit 8 Sec ka 262 | 86.6 3 ee 2.3 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Oakland, Calif.: 
BRS ee SL eaey 3, 574 | 75.9 5.2 18.9 1921. rae cae eee On 2,681 | 77.9 4.3 17.8 
See 2, 240 | 57.1 11.6] 31.3 —" _....| 2,430 | 41.6 2.21 56.1 
a EES EP Pree 1, 57 52.3 14.6 bt 2 |S 1, 904 | 36.2 1.6 62. 2 
4%: Mobile, Ala.: wae Park, pi Oe 
Ga ge pss, See ae 638 | 92.3 1.3 6.4 __, SOEs ae 720 | 70.3 4.7| 25.0 
3 _, Seen oe ee 8 bs sib. SE ees 745 | 25.9 me | 73.4 
i — N.J.: |, SE aE: 310 | 25.5 oo bh: FR 
P SESE ee 276 | 65.9 24.7 || Oklahoma City, 
# on. Sian ceca 323 | 54.2 17.3 28.5 Okla. 
as area ee 165 ; 83.0] 17.0 |..---- Se 1,724 | 83.8] 2.2] 13.9 
Pe Montgomery, Ala.: DE Scirtnaeos his as 2, 637 | 76.9 6.4 16.7 
2 Fee oat 726 | 91.2 .8 8.0 Een ere 3,023 | 51.2] 19.6] 29.2 
be ee aaa 488 | 95.9 a 3.3 || Omaha, Nebr.: 
= Mount Vernon, N. Y.: es ooh 1, 298 | 76.1 61 2.3 
ae i a Saree 246 | 66.3 16.3 17.4 ee eee 412 | 82.3 4.4 13.3 
is _ _ SARS eeigee 1, 636 | 18.5 4.5 77.0 a 461 | 64.9 4.3 30.8 
& Pe hind tae nto an 325 | 33.2] 12.0) 5.8 || —- N.J.: 
= Muncie, Ind.: ESR 55 | 25.5 | 52.7] ° 21.8 
8 Se 64) 75.0] 12.5] 12.5 || 1928. i ia a tecas 281 | 6.8] 24.2] 69.0 
= . ere 371 | 90.8 a 8.9 || 1929 ‘ 136 | 7.4 5.1} 87.5 
E 319 | 96.6 23 0.9 || Pasadena, Calif 
: Nashville, Tenn , a 1,262 | 85.9] 2.2] 11.9 
fd _ Sean  >8 3 3 eee 10. 2 || | hE 600 | 58.3 | 10.5] 31.2 
y EE atickds Guess 753 | 71.3] 11.2] 17.5 || I Ss arei.mps ie on 401 | 83.1 4.2] 12.7 
z 1929. .-..-......- 781 | 59.7} 3.7 |. 36.6 || Passaic, N. J 
| Newark, N. J i | SS EEeetries 426 | 16.4) 60.1] 23.5 
_. ae eee 1, 393 | 19.1 49.1 31.8 || ee ages 351 | 18.8 13 70. 1 
Midi Cizrneun 3,288} 2.3) 12.9] 84.8 || BG cca Seeiendaeices 115 | 40.9 | 19.1] 40.0 
ee patepetens 693 | 19.0 | 22.4] 58.6 || Paterson, N. J.: 
: New Britain, Conn.: See a 587 | 39.2] 54.5 6.3 
q ESE FRSRNES 215 | 20.0! 38.1] 41.9 | MRS DG ee oon 748 | 23.4! 20.9] 55.7 
i TEESE ENE coripee 327 | 39.1 33.0 27.8 | 1929 _ ited 435 | 26.0 36. 1 37.9 
. age CET TE 130 | 62.3 30.8] 69 |) Pawtucket, R. 1.: 
j New Brunswick sna chic gin dtie'e 277 | 45.8 | 32.5] 21.7 
: od.3 os Saad recite 455 | 63.5 29.9 6.6 
: NE wiih ieoerens areas 129 | 25.6 71.3 3. 1 i ss saan ip 318 | 67.6 27.4 5.0 
: NG aad sig send ies 210 | 48.6 | 12.4] 39.0 |) Peoria, IIL: 
% MOD Aicnkancksct 195 | 20.5 19.0 60. 5 IS Ahn icie Sa she 300 | 82.0 12.7 5.3 
New Haven, Conn.: ia oa chia 437 | 82.4 .7| 16.9 
Ret ae Sate 444 | 21.2 40.1 38. 7 I is hese mtproth 366 | 91.5 ef 6.8 
SS 546 | 23.3 8.4] 68.3 || Phoenix, Ariz 
PPR 276 | 43.1 7.6 | 49.3 ND eh ica whicaks wap tke 26. 1 
New London, Conn.: ae SES 748 | 69.5] 17.6] 12.8 
MARRS See 218 | 46.8; 21.1] 32.1 ik lainnk seb angetins 995 | 50.4} 26 23. 5 
PEE ES 112 | 82.1] 11.6 6.3 || Pittsfield, Mass.: 
New Orleans, La ME ais on ecaese 43|95.3) 4.7 ]...... 
; | ke Sal 2,335 | 41.8 | 47.2); 11.0 REM Rin duke nade 211 | 65.9} 15.2] 19.0 
: (fo eT 2,107 | 20.7| 72.9) 6.3 SE 211 | 88.2] 10.4 1.4 
; cee je IEEE 1,060 | 34.9] 54.0) IL1 
b 
2 
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Per —_ + fy mag 
rovi or in— 
Total ’ Total 
(of fami. pr waned 
. ~ of fami- ty 2 ot famui- 
City, State, and year | ‘lies pro-|1-fam- 2fam- a City, State, and year Mas neo. 
| vided | ily ih , vided 
| for |dwell- awell- in. for 
ings | ings ings 
| 
Plainfield, N. J.: | St. Joseph, Mo.: 
aca ah tat sae - 8 {aa Sa | Sa ee 7 
RRS See eS 311 | 73.6 14.5 11.9 Sees 98 
See 128 | 86.0 10.9 3.1 SREP ee 205 
Pontiac, Mich.: St. Paul, Minn 
RE a 7) B28... as 2, 194 
_ somes 1,735 | 69.2] 7.7] 23.1 Os sais ante 773 
Ee , & 63.3 7.6 29. 1 Sa ASR 591 
Port Arthur, Tex.: Salt Lake City, Utah: 
ANSE A Sear 210 |100.0 |__----- HER BE ioe 826 
Seen  § Ce 31.0 69. 0 ed a 731 
Portland, Me.: EE ae 699 
he ae 207 | 78.3 .5 | 21.3 || San Antonio, Tex.: 
i a 261 | 62.1] 27] 35.2 ae a ARETE 1, 718 
ea. 172 | 72.7 3.5 | 23.8 — Si ee GRE 2, 784 
a ee Ee Sg Se ee ae 2, 233 
eR 3,136 | 91.4/ 26] 61] San Diego Cailif.: 
RE 2, 321 | 69.1 3.4 / & t eS 2 eee 1, 450 
ge 2 Sa 1,586 | 59.3] 1.0] 39.7 1928 Riss galing 2, 146 
Providence, R. L.: I ea ar 2 1, 318 
een: 566 | 33.9} 51.2] 14.8 || San Jose, Calif.: 
1928 oS Ee 1,134} 42.2] 31.7] 26.1 eS 300 
ns aie eile 842 | 43.5 30. 3 26. 2 ies 370 
Pueblo, Colo.: aR lS Se 335 
RESTS 2S 1 .6 i... =... 1.4 |} Savannah, Ga 
SES ee 372 | 79.0 17. § 3.5 1921 _- = 347 
EE eae 193 | 90.2 to Se Ree 430 
Quincy, Mass Se 195 
I ie rcanttin p aes : 404 | 57.2] 34.4 8.4 || Schenectady, N. Y.: 
NE cls ist a ak 977 | 46.4 14.3 39. 3 3s % 193 
RE 5 2 oe 550 | 52.4 6.0] 41.6 Ag ar A 269 
Racine, Wis.: 1929_ _ sews 278 
Eee? 169 | 77.5] 15.4 7.1 || Scranton, Pa 
| ES 681 | 43.2 33. 2 23. 6 RT ate pais 75 
eee 653 | 38.4] 41.2] 20.4 a ee 292 
Reading, Pa EU 137 
_. Fas RS as 333 | 56.2] 27.0] 16.8 || Seattle, Wash 
RE ae ae isi >e 5 Ea 1, 961 
eee 253 | 89.3 4.0 6.7 co sawing 4, 658 
Revere, Mass RE 3, 289 
Ss 152 | 69.7 | 30.3 |..._-- Shreveport, La.: 
Stee 247 | 53.8} 38.1 8.1 SA oe 1, 157 
1929- see irae? 24 -.-.. Re Ra 713 
Richmond, Va STE ieee 543 
Sa EO a Se Oe 21.9 || Sioux City, lowa 
(Sate 764 | 63.4 94) 27.2 A SERA Ages 638 
Bc wna oe 590 | 63.4) 10.5) 26.1 ESSE 282 
Roanoke, Va.: RR gad aE 308 
REE ES yg RS Megane — | sey 8. Dak.: 
ae 364 | 56.0 13.7 | 30.2 i oe ga 303 
FE ETS 320 | 38.8 5.0} 56.2 198. LSD Noe Paes 211 
Rochester, N. Y RA ees. 171 
AES eae Reece 1,319 | 72.1 17.1 | 10.8 || Somerville, Mass 
ey cat ae 1, 862 | 46.1 6.8] 47.2 NE iS ois acess 204 
eg REAR acer 87.5 3.4 9.1 = EES Somers 199 
.  € ARRe Degeee gente SR ois Sk | Seed 286 
re, Satine lec Se 351 | 68.7 16.5 14.8 South Bend, Ind.: 
PE Ss cleed 22 SaaS tee 5 5 Si |6=6—6™ ee 6657 
SSeS 621 | 59.3) 24.0] 167 ins &, SR ia Pet 579 
Rock Island, Il.: Rye ne 661 
SASS 94 | 92.6 7.4 0.0 || Spokane, Wash 
es 2 346 1 78. 2 L-. S a to nes cospoin 438 
SSE ee 200 | 87.0 j..--.-. 13.0 MER kent cac toe 574 
Sacramento, Calif Bi ititiin vqenadit 419 
a ae Ra 737 | 84.0 46; 11.418 , iil. 
RE 917 | 74.4) 123] 13.3 RS ange ae 210 
Sa a RS 693 | 55.8 | 16.5] 27.7 RR SEP 352 
Saginaw, Mich A ES See 229 
ace 251 | 96.8 1.6 1. 6 |} Springfield, Mass 
BENS Re 577 | 90.5 2.6 6.9 ea RR a arate 827 
PC iockscesonss 501 | 97.6 1.6 0.8 eee 647 
TEE, 466 
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ily 
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ings | ings 
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is ae 
78. 6 4.6 
86. 3 6. 7 
78. 0 6. 6 
90. 0 3.8 
§2.7| 15.0 
59. 5 7.4 
ee fo. 
70. 8 6. 1 
76.4 11.5 
88. 6 3 
73. 6 3.7 
74.0 6.4 
83. 7 3. 6 
67.0 5.9 | 
70. 7 1.8 
.¢ i...- = 
59. 1 15.8 
68. 2 11.3 
70.0 | 30.0 
89. 2 9.7 
87.8 7.2 
$1.3 18.7 | 
§1.7 | 13.7 
67.2} 21.9 
6 4-...... 
50. 1 .6 
51.8 ot 
.— ee 
70. 5 11.5 
76.4; 11.4 
90. 4 5.0 
69. 9 3.5 
oo 1....-.- 
ae 
71.6 | 28.4 
76. 6 4.7 
5.4 | 75.5 
10] 64.3 
§.2| 24.5 
80; 13.8 
95. 9 22 
90. 2 .4 
. 2s 2 ee 
82.8 1.4 
83. 5 1.0 
76. 7 6.7 
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78. 2 3.5 
59.9 | 30.0 
63.8 | 13.9 
62.7 9.0 
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7 \sLe 3.—PER_ CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
> \WELLINGSIN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF OVER 25,000 AND UNDER 500,000 
/\, 1921, 1928, AND 1929—Continued 
















































































Per st ot Senitias Per cent fy 
yrovide or in Vv —_ 
Total I Total provided for in 
number number 
City, State, and year Cagnonal 1-tam.|2fam-| Mul- |) City, State, and year [Poo 00 ly tam-|2-tam-| Mul- 
vided | ily | ily | “fam- vided | ily | ily “fam- 
for |dwell-| dwell- on for {dwell-| dwell-' dwell 
ings | ings ings | ings | ings! ings 
Springfield, Mo.: | Waltham, Mass.: 
a ee 305 | 87.9 1.6 | 10.5 | ,_ a 137 |} 92.7| 44; 29 
GS Gee ee Cla 5) oe = aN 362 | 48.9] 25.4 | 25.7 
Springfield, Ohio.: | 1929 __ ~----------- | 205 51. 2 29. 3 i 19. 5 
(en eae 253 | 90.9 5 ee | Warren, Ohio: 
** RAR | 2 19R7) 03) 62) ae | WiMy! £8... 
a ae fer 244179.5| 13.9! 66) a | 306/954) 26) 20 
Stamford, Conn.: | FEED. << -2-~------- | 269/90.3) 5.2 4.5 
1921. .------------ 190 | 50.5 | 34.7 14.7 || Waterbury, Conn.: | | | 
ARS aie 331 | 60.4 | 27.8] 11.8 =o 71 | 43.2 | 22.9) 33.9 
7" SSR IE 315 | 46.7 | 39.3} 14.0 _ eet ee ee ee 
Stockton, Calif.: Se saaide 262 | 60.3 | 26.0] 13.7 
WE. ea ee St... 33.2 || Waterloo, Iowa: | 
1928... - nalts 226 | 86.3 4.4 9.3 | on | Baresi... BES | 
Sa rE aes 151 | 53.0} 6.0] 41.0) ec eeenk. Me EOE Guu eee 
Syracuse, N. Y.: || Watertown, Mass | 
” ts | 6271 55.5| 388] 5.7 Relea | 454117.6| 824 |... 
1928.....---.---_-| 1,561 | 53.1] 14.8] 321 ee, ine F; <a ft: se 
i Sia kee : 793 | 73.4} 21.1 5.5 || White Plains, N. Y.: | 
Tacoma, Wash.: SE elses 856 | 34.8 19} 633 
WOR ce ocadeee. . One? 2 f....... 6.9 i dtl yicen os | 345 | 53.9 1.2) 44.9 
ee 6 3, 34.1 || Wichita, Kans.: | | | 
Wasa. a Gee tk SR 37.9 ca ...-| 1,336|93.2! 28! 4.0 
Tampa, Fla.: SEE 1, 207 | 73.1 7.4! 19.6 
4 eo oe fk aS oe 2 RSS 1,580 | 66.8 > 84) 24.8 
4 oo, RN Series 647 | 93.0 1.7 5.3 | Wichita Falls, Tex.: | 
ete Se cic 3s 3 3am & 2 ene DR eh chic | 222/802; 54) 5.4 
Toledo, Ohio: eR Rab abanadiea 109 | 85.3 |...-.-- 14.7 
i ES ee 600 | 80.3 15.7 4.0 || Wilmington, Del.: 
1928....--..---.--| 1,698 | 68.0} 10.5] 21.4 | ee niesnic once 66 | 71.2| 7.6} 21.2 
Saeetae 1,310 62.1) 11.2] 26.7 | RN athens 365 | 88.5 8] 10.7 
‘Topeka, Kans.: l SRE -| 383/632] 7.0] 29.8 
| es _ _ Be  % See 16.0 } Winston-Salem, N.C.:! | 
OE aN 3041 75.7| .71) 23.7 1] eee ae TE 6] 5.3 
ESS IR 191 | 81.2] 3.1] 15.7) EES 965 | 63.8 | 5.9) 30.3 
Trenton, N. J.: } EE 317 | 73.5 6.3 | 20.2 
3 SEE Pa si tl} eee 10.7 || Worcester, Mass.: 
5 RE bad oh x} eee 22. 4 | _ Se 715 | 67.0 | 17.8; 15.2 
Ra Se aaa wt M4 |... 7.6 | I iste ax cies 474 | 68.4 | 16.5] 15.2 
5 Tucson, Ariz.: | I hi iain sehen 379 | 734] 13.7] 129 
=] _ ete 336 | 91.7/ 60 2.4 || Yonkers, N. Y.: 
z _ A ae 340 | 82.4 4.1) 13.5 | AERIS 433 | 76.0 |.......| 24.0 
z Tulsa, Okla. a _...--| 4,216} 148] 49] 80.3 
ey JS 1,138 | 77.5} 51] 17.4| 1900... ... .onoe] 30081 St O81 ee 
Fa 1928..............| 2,187 | 48.0] 21.8] 30.3 || Youngstown, Ohio: 
rS SAR 1,646 | 51.5| 17.1] 31.4 | S......-.... Tee) B2t 37.3 
€ Utica, N. Y.: Skene cases 929 | 83.6] 10.2 6.1 
3 Ns th atean ye 478 | 43.3 | 56.7 |_--_-- | RTS -| 525/840] 15.2] 08 
: ROR ss ls 342 | 59.9 8.2] 31.9} 
EE 111} 96.4} 3.6 }..._-- 
Expenditure for Building Operations in Representative Cities, 
3 1921 to 1929 
ie . ~ - . 
; Ke year since 1921 the Bureau of Labor Statistics has collected 
i data concerning building permits issued in cities of the United. 
ie ‘ - . . . . . 
. States having a population of over 25,000 An article on the permits 
E issued in these cities in 1929 appeared in the Labor Review of May, 
‘ 1930. Data are available from 257 identical cities for each year, 






1921 to 1929, inclusive. Comparable figures for these years are 
presented im this article. 

_ The estimated costs shown in Table 1 are for the cost of the build- 
ing only. No land costs are included. The costs are as shown by 
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permits issued within the corporate limits of the cities. Buildine 
operations in suburban territory are of importance in some district. 
but data for such territory are not available. Table 1 shows {hy 
estimated expenditures for new residential buildings, new y\oy- 
residential buildings, and total new buildings; the estimated popul,- 
tion as of July 1 each year; the number of families provided for: {},. 
ratio of families provided for to each 10,000 of population; the index 
number of each of these items; and the index number of familie 
provided for weighted by population. 

TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR EACH CLASS OF NEW BUILDINGS, F \ \y; 


LIES PROVIDED FOR AND RATIO TO POPULATION, AND INDEX NUMBERS TIE [2 
OF, IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1929 















































New residential New nonresidential Sea 
buildings buildings Total new building 
Year | 
Estimated | Index | Estimated Index Estimated | Index 
expenditure | number | expenditure number | expenditure | number 
ENS Sea haeee ieaies sakadced $937, 352, 739 | 100.0! $635, 775, 199 100.0 | $1, 573, 127, 938 100.9 
| Sh eee cer 1, 612, 352, 921 172.0 876, 276, 713 137.8 | 2. 488, 629, 634 i582 
ee ane 2, 000, 986, 900 213.5 | 1,070, 596, 718 168.4 | 3,071, 583, 618 195.3 
ES Sea ees Se. 2, 070, 276, 772 220.9 | 1, 137, 631, 080 178.9 | 3, 207, 907, 852 20.4 
| Eh rs ateee 2, 461, 546, 270 262.6 | 1,343, 880, 884 211.4 | 3,805, 427, 154 241.9 
Se RS ae ote 2, 255, 994, 627 240.7 | 1,300, 840, 876 204.6 | 3, 556, 835, 503 245. | 
SR cn oe oe 1, 906, 003, 260 203.3 | 1, 231, 785, 870 193.7 | 3, 137, 789, 130 109 5 
| SRE SE ae 1, 859, 429, 751 198.4 | 1, 135, 549, 986 178.6 | 2,994, 979, 737 10) 4 
SER AOE SE el 1, 433, 111, 774 152.9 | 1. 146, 958, 101 180.4 | 2, 580, 069, 875 164.0 
Population Families provided for 
Y As estimated R I ert 
ear Ss estimate atio toeach | number 

by Census | Index | Number | Index | “10,000 of |_| weighte 
Bureau population | by popu- 

| lat ion 

5 scucciatis | | 
eee Oaeenenae os per 36, 575, 118 100. 0 224, 545 100. 0 61.4 100.0 
_ =e Rees Sige erestots 37, 511, 516 102. 6 377, 305 168. 0 100. 6 163.7 
aa IP Rice tay ea 38, 447, 913 105. 1 453, 673 202. 0 118.0 192. 2 
SEL Na aR Rae ane ee 39, 384, 311 107.7 442, 919 197.3 112.5 183, 2 
ie oe oat Dei | 40, 320, 708 110. 2 491, 222 218.8 121.8 198. 4 
RTS OI He a ae a 41, 257, 106 112.8 462, 214 205. 8 112.0 182. 4 
A See en 42, 058, 897 115.0 406, 095 180. 9 96. 6 157.3 
RE Peale oR alls SEV 42, 767, 125 116.9 338, 678 173. 1 90. 9 145. i 
EE ree Reece 43, 665, 235 119. 4 244, 197 108. 8 55.9 91, 1 
| \ 




















In 1921, $937,352,739 was expended for new residential buildings 
according to permits issued in these 257 cities. There was an in- 
crease each year in expenditures for this class of building until a peak 
of $2,461,546,270 was reached in 1925, when the index number of 
expenditures for residential buildings stood at 262.6. Since 1925 there 
has been a steady decrease in expenditures for residential buildings. 
During 1929 permits issued in these 257 cities showed an estimated 
expenditure for residential buildi of $1,433,111,774, which was 
less than the expenditure for this class of building in any year since 
1921. The index number of residential buildings for 1929 was 152.\). 

Expenditures for new nonresidential buildings in these 257 cities 
during 1921 were $635,775,199. The peak expenditure for this class 
of building was also reached in 1925, when permits issued showed the 
estimated cost of new nonresidential buildings to be $1,343,880,884. 
The index number of expenditures for nonresidential building- 
during this peak year was 211.4, or 51.2 points less than the peak 
index number for residential building. The estimated expenditure- 
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for nonresidential buildings followed the same trend as for residential 
buildings through 1928, when a low point of 178.6 was reached. 
There was a slight upturn in expenditures for nonresidential build- 
ings in 1929, however. The estimated cost of the new buildings in 
this class for which permits were issued in the calendar year 1929 was 
$1,146,958,101 and the index number showed an increase of 1.8 points 
over the index number for 1928. The 1929 expenditures for non- 
residential buildings were higher than the expenditures for this class 
of dwelling in any year previous to 1925. 

Expenditures for all new buildings reached a peak of $3,805,427,154 
in 1925 and have been gradually decreasing each year since that time. 
The estimated cost of new construction for which permits were issued 
in 1929 in these 257 cities was $2,580,069,875. The estimated popu- 
lation of these cities was 36,575,118 in 1921, but by 1929 had risen to 
43,665,235, an increase of 19.4 per cent. 

The number of families provided for in new dwellings in these cities 
also reached a peak in 1925, when 491,222 families were provided 
with dwelling places in the new dwellings for which permits were 
issued during that year. There has been a gradual decline in new 
family dwelling units since that date, the number of families provided 
for during 1929 being 244,197, which is less than half the number pro- 
vided for during 1925. In 1921, 61.4 families were provided for to 
each 10,000 of population. By 1925 this ratio had risen to 121.8 
families. In 1929, however, the ratio of families provided for reached 
the low point of the 9 years under discussion, only 55.9 families per 
10,000 of population being provided with dwelling places in new 
buildings. The index number of families provided for weighted by 
population, reached a peak of 198.4 in 1925 and declined to 91.1 in 
1929. 

Average Estimated Cost of Buildings per Family 


TaBLE 2 shows the average cost per family unit each year, 1921 to 
1929, of housing accommodations of each type for which permits were 
issued in the 257 identical cities from which reports were received. 
The costs from which these averages were computed are the costs of 
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F the building as stated by the prospective builder at the time when 

: he applied for his permit to build. There may be a profit or loss 

5 between the cost to the builder and the cost to the home purchaser. 

i; TABLE 2.—AVERAGE COST OF NEW DWELLINGS! PER FAMILY IN 257 IDENTICAL 

H CITIES, 1921 TO 1929 

i 

} Average cost of new dwellings per family | Index numbers of cost of dwellings per family 

- 

i Year One- Two | Multi- | Allclasses} One | Two | Multi- | Allclasses 

4 family family family of dwell- family | family | family of dwell- 

‘ dwellings | dwellings ?| dwellings * ings dwellings | dwellings ? dwellings * ings 
1M ss sewiancek $3, 972 $3, 762 $4, 019 $3, 947 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
fh ee eee 4, 134 3, 801 3, 880 4, 005 104. 1 101. 0 | 96. 5 101. 5 
19GB, oan wadeee 4, 203 4, 159 4, 001 4, 127 105. 8 110. 6 | 29. 6 104. 6 
Lo, ae nae 4, 317 4, 336 4, 418 4, 352 108. 7 115.3 109. 9 110.3 
IMIG ic icine ae 4, 618 4, 421 4, 289 4, 464 116. 3 117.5 106. 7 113. 1 
1938... 4, 725 4, 480 4, 095 4, 422 119. 0 119. 1 101. 9 112.0 
aS ccerencs 4, 830 4, 368 4, 170 4, 449 121. 6 116. 1 103. 8 112.7 
eo 4, 937 4, 064 4, 129 4, 407 124. 3 108. 0 102. 7 111.7 
een 4,915 4, 020 4, 402 4, 566 123.7 106. 9 109. 5 115.7 


























Includes only cost of the buildings. 
? Includes one-family and two-family dwellings with stores. 
+ Includes multi-family dwellings with stores. 
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The average cost of one-family dwellings for which permits \ ::¢ 
issued in these 257 cities in 1921 was $3,972. There was an incre:i<e 
in the average cost of these single-family dwellings each year :\;\/ 
1928, when a peak cost of $4,937 per building was reached. T})..: 
was a slight decline in the cost of these dwellings in 1929, the expe:(|'- 
ture per building being $4,915. Two-family dwellings reached ()\ 
peak cost in 1926 when the average cost per family was $4,4\\). 
There has been a slight decline each year since that date, the 15245 
cost being $4,020 per family. The cost of family units in apartment 
houses has varied more than in either of the other two classes «/ 
dwellings. The per family cost of dwelling units in apartment houses 
was $4,019 in 1921. There was a slum; to,53,880 in 1922, a rise in 
1923, another rise in 1924 to a peak cost of $4,418, a decline in evs 
for the next two years, a slight rise in 1927, a-slight decrease in 19.s. 
and a rise to $4,402 in 1929, this cost being higher than that for any 
year except 1924. ve 3 

The average cost per dwelling, all types »f liousing combined, \ xis 
$3,947 in 1921. There was an increase in. wi s-#verage cost each yeur 
until 1925, when the cost stood at $4,464. The succeeding yeurs 
have shown some variation, but 1929 showed the highest cost of any «f 
the nine years under discussion. The average cost of dwelling places 
per family during 1929 was $4,566, which was 15.7 per cent higher 
than during the year 1921, and 2.6 points higher than during 1925. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects monthly the wholes:le 

prices of building material and from such figures computes index 
numbers. Retail prices as paid by builders are not available bit 
it is believed that the trend of retail prices follows closely the tren 
of wholesale prices. The index number as shown in Table 3 for wagvs 
in the building trades are wage rates for union labor only. In many 
cities the building trades are highly organized, while in others there 
is much nonunion labor. Although the bureau has no data concern- 
ing wages of nonunion labor in the building trades, it is thought tht 
the trend of wages of nonunion labor tends to follow the same tren 
as that of union labor. 
\ The index number of wholesale prices in the building trades reach««| 
a peak of 111.6 in 1923. It decreased each year thereafter until « 
low point of 95.8 was reached in 1927. There was a slight increase 
in 1928 and another increase (to 99.7) in 1929. The index number 
of union wage rates in the building trades reached a low point «! 
93.4 in 1922 and has been climbing steadily ever since, reaching 130) () 
in 1929. That is to say, the union wage rates in the building trade< 
were 30.6 per cent higher than in 1921. 


TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL A\N!) 
OF UNION WAGE RATES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, 1921 TO 1929 

















Union wage Union wave 

Wholesale | “rates per Wholesale | rates per 
Year lding — the Year ildin a the 

updiIng 

me pms materi trades 
ean io wb oom Siren adie 100. 0 UE ne ao oon lnc uests 102. 7 124.0 
ARES RI ak MIS Be er 5 99. 9 ee oe wie ewe 95. 8 128.5 
Ee pre ee eens Ger 111.6 DI I aici hoe soteish pcm nds cores nw 96. 2 120. 0 
EG AE TERR Gp arcane soar: Ci 105. 0 5 SRE eee ae 99. 7 130. ¢ 
itil iia eatin a sicakinea elo 104.4 Hn6 34 - ; 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Hours and Earnings in the Manufacture of Airplanes and 
Aircraft Engines, 1929 ' 


HIS report presents the results of the bureau’s first comprehen- 
sive study of wages and hours of labor of wage earners in the 
airplane and aircraft-engine industries in the United States. 

The information, collected late in 1929, covers 11,079 wage earners 
employed in 41 represenfitiv 6 airplane plants and 3,290 wage earners 
employed in 14 representative aircraft-engine plants. The airplane 
plants were located in:21-States and the engine plants in 8 States. 

Early in 1929 the bureau mailed a questionnaire to all airplane 
and aircraft-engine ™anufacturers of record, requesting data per- 
taining to the number'cf planes and engines produced in 1928, as 
well as to the number. of imployees as of May, 1929. Replies were 
received from 101 airplane manufacturers and 19 engine manufac- 
turers.2 In4 of the 101 plants, engines were manufactured in addition 
to the airplanes, Making a total of 23 companies reporting the manu- 
facture ‘of engines. A total of 16,105 wage earners were reported as 
employed in the manufacture of airplanes and 5,977 in the manu: 
facture of engines. Only 78 of the plants above mentioned produced 
planes in 1928. Therefore, it will be seen that the present study 
embraces approximately 65 per cent of the total number of wage 
earners in these two industries. The aircraft study is restricted to 
airplanes, thus excluding craft lighter than air. 

No data are here shown for the few foundries connected with certain 
plants. Figures for ‘“‘test pilots’? were considered confidential by a 
number of manufacturers. Hence, figures for the occupation have 
been omitted. There were eight females employed as inspectors in 
one engine plant, but data for these are omitted to avoid identification 
of the plant. Hence, the figures for manufacture of aircraft engines 
are for male wage earners only. 

For purposes of tabulation, the data have been presented b 
geographical districts in order not to disclose the identity of indi- 
vidual plants. 

The States in which airplane or aircraft engine plants were located 
are arranged below by districts: 


District States included 

New England_--_------ Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Middle Atlantic___..-- New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

South Atlantic____..-- Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia. 

East North Central__- Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin. 

West North Central... Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, and Ne- 
braska. 

West South Central_._. Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

. |. ea Colorado, California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 





' ‘This article is a summary of Bulletin No. 523 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, to be published later. 
? See Latior Review for August, 1929, p. 62. 
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Average Hours and Earnings by Occupations 


TABLE 1 presents average full-time hours per week, average « 
ings per hour, and average full-time earnings per week for all j in 


m- 


tant occupations and for a group designated as ‘‘other employ. es 


This group includes employees in occupations having too sm: 


number of workers to warrant separate presentation. 

Airplanes.—The average full-time hours per week for all male \ 0 
earners covered were 47.9, as shown at the end of the first sectioy, of 
The average 
earnings per hour were 66.9 cents for males and 38.0 cents for females: 
and the average full-time earnings per week, $32.05 for males and 


the table. 


$17.97 for females. 


average full-time earnings per week, $31.76. 
Inspection of the data for the occupations shows that the average 
—_ per hour for males ra —_ from 48.4 cents for helpers to 82.7 


ents for inspectors, and for 


The average for females was 47.3 hours. 


(fabric) to 41.3 cents for the group ‘‘other employees.”’ 

Aircraft engines.—The averages for all occupations combined in the 
manufacture of engines show the full-time hours per week to be 48.9; 
the earnings per hour, 70.6 cents; and the full-time earnings per wee k, 


$34.52. 


a 


For both sexes combined, the full-time hours per 
week averaged 47.9; average earnings per hour were 66.3 cents: 


and 


emales from 36.7 cents for coverers 


The averages for the several occupations show that the earnings per 
hour range from 42.5 cents for apprentices to 86.1 cents for polishe rs 


and buffers. 























FasBteE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AIR. 
PLANES AND AIRCRAFT ENGINES, 1929, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 
Airplanes 
e Average Average 
Number | Number Average 

Occunation of estab- of em- hours per earnings — 

a lishments| ployees eek. | Per hour ae went 

I nS Se 36 466 47.1 $0. 645 $30. 38 

BS Se ee eg ane 40 680 47.6 . 674 32. 08 

Cabinetmakers, RET fo c352 5 NSA, suai bee = 23 208 47.1 . 727 34. 24 

SET Pee ae MT 20 66 47.3 . 673 31.83 

ES EE ee ee 16 50 | 47.5 ; 34.15 

ne ee ll 225 | 48.9 33. 50 
Coverers, fabric, aah i 8g ia Ne ae 29 118 48. 4 
Cawanere; Gili aemeele.... . -- oS ee ce 18 159 47.0 
ESE REE sep cgm re ae eee 3 67 46. 7 
Ne Tn en oa daannncbas 37 265 48.2 
Drill press — ESSE pan one Salyeehoe ss 20 82 48.1 
EI TEESE cei mp lal ar ae 26 64 47.8 
Fitters and bench hands, male_....._-...--....---._- 34 1, 152 47.7 

Frame builders, male: 

oe es ka oa 4 67 46.5 
Ca tt od tA 33 330 47.7 
Tf. Sree | Sas ee ee 5 55 47.2 
REET I RE Se AE oe ane ne, Re i) 84 47.5 
Se eae ea Ne oe Ae earn td argc aie ae 2 20 134 49. 1 
REESE SAGAS Do SSeS ae ae 7 39 | 46.5 
PIERRE ieee sere a ac aame OR Rape oN Eee Oem 12 217 48.3 
SSRIS EDS Seis 2 letersi Pena as 34 513 | 47.6 
ans gemini ss 6 nalaigaiaablbisins madinsiewaassies 38 867 | 47.6 
pS EDIE LEE EIS RE Ere 37 271 47.5 
| EES ET. SEO eT De DOE OSE A LTE Se Oe 37 539 48. 6 
Lathe o RE ESISIEA Se SEA SS ieee ree rE 21 169 47.2 
FE RR Re RR 34 195 47.9 
Milling-machine operators, male____.____..-...-.---- 19 113 48.2 
EES SES ye IOI 26 240 48.5 
Painters, letterers and stripers, male______..._._____- 21 28 47.8 
PE Sy Warren ccnccckecccccccsencnssce 33 222 48. 6 
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piece I—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AIR- 
pLANES AND AIRCRAFT ENGINES, 1929, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued 


Airplanes—Continued 







































































Number | Number | A¥erage | 4 verage A verage 
( yecupation of estab- i of em- Lest acon earnings full-time 
lishments! ployees | "Seek | per hour ar wae 
84S D eine Gs 
patternmakers, male. -------- eae 20 73 48. 2 .817 39. 38 
Polishers and rubbers, male - Sires ep Deedee oe! 5 19 46.9 . 677 31.75 
Rib beliete, seein, SMNO................---.---.-.--| 7 67 48.3 * 652 31 49 
Rib Doan, MONI oa ee 27 133 48.3 . 503 24. 29 
Rib huilaees, wee, weemele.__--... -..- 2.8 4 17 48.4 * 372 18. 00 
Screw-machine operators, male---__-__.-.-_....-_--- _| 14 63 48. 4 . 693 33. 54 
Sewing-machine operators, male ______.______.------| 6 7 47.8 . 802 38. 34 
Sewing-machine operators, female -_--_-_-_--.---.---} 17 42 aot - 410 19. 56 
Sheet-metal machine operators, male_-________.____-} 28 131 49. 4 . 608 30. 04 
Sheet-metal workers, hand, male - - -------...--------. 36 5 47.8 728 34. 80 
Spar Selsey GU eee... 3 42 49.9 " 645 39 19 
Spar builders, wood, male - ------ sigiandintsieois © iter besa aee 19 70 47.3 710 33. 58 
Tate on ons ops dendv ee pmesannoses 31 48 47.6 . 150 35. 84 
Teg ie sai. oS ee 28 264 48.5 " 922 39. 87 
Upholsterers, male--_----- ks Mos entn cee eck pees 31 65 47.0 . 759 35. 67 
en 37 367 47.8 764 36, 52 
i iditii tinnina inn pass secececnctauesnsee | 2 3 49. 0 . 540 | 26. 46 
W oodworking-machine operators, male________-___--| 33 119 47.8 727 | 34.75 
Other employees, male--------..---.----------------| 40 1, 148 48.0 695| 33.36 
Other employees, female_-_---.-.--.--- aie picigawue " 7 13 48. 0 - 413 | 19. 82 
All airplane occupations, male ___-_-_--_-_-_---_--' 41 10, 845 47.9 . 669 32. 05 
All airplane occupations, female ---_-._-_..--.--- 24 234 47.3 . 380 17. 97 
All airplane occupations, male and female - - __- 41 | 11, 079 47.9 . 663 | 31. 76 
} 
Aircraft engines 
Apprentices, male--.-_-._..----- RP ee ae eT ae. Bakr Oey ew 5 114 47.6 - 425 * 20. 23 
A eae og Soe 13 205 49. 3 ci 35. 20 
Ei nn cin pce aaiees 3 3 48.3 . 728 35. 16 
a Boring-mill operators, male_.._..._..._...___-.-.---- 5 41 49. 9 | . 814 40. 62 
R Coppersmiths and tinsmiths, male________________-- 3 38 47.7 | . 762 36. 35 
¥ Drill-prems eperators, miaie........... <2... .-.....--. ll 277 49. 2 | . 672 35. 06 
3 Fitters and bench hands, male._----.-..-_....-------- 12 404 48. 7 | . 628 30. 58 
bs, Grinding-machine operators, male - ____-_._..-------- 11 216 49.0 | . 791 38. 76 
; po 2 Rea se naa 8 91 49. 3 . 537 26. 47 
. EC EE A eee ee eet 11 210 48. 7 | . 753 36. 67 
: Ls og ink 4 soso ck 11 235 48.5 | . 526 25. 51 
¥ Lathe operators, engine, male______.___..___.-------- 11 167 49. 0 . 783 38. 37 
. Lathe operators, turret, male-__-_-._-...-.---------- 6 74 49. 0 . 742 36. 36 
po Ra a 10 123 49. 3 . 795 39. 19 
Machinists’ and toolmakers’ helpers, male. ___.____- 3 15 50.5 528 26. 66 
Milling-machine operators, male _--__. - panaiiibekeie 10 161 49. 1 . 749 36. 78 
PR idcetiectoses~-~--2-.-.- pleas Et ape hice oy 9 43 48.7 . 594 28. 93 
: I en ew enews 4 16 48.9 . 675 33. 01 
% Polishers and buffers, male--_------._------- RE GEN 5 49 48. 3 . 861 41. 59 
a Screw-machine operators, male----.---.------------- 8 198 49. 2 . 781 38. 43 
¢ Sheet-metal machine operators, male ____________--- 2 3 48.8 . 709 34. 60 
: C00 OS a a a ari 12 57 49. 1 . 783 38. 45 
; i s*t«S ES RN a 10 108 49.1 . 844 41. 44 
: Other precision machine operators, male___________-- 4 35 48. 2 . 756 36. 45 
‘ Other skilled employees, male._.______________--__-- 13 241 48. 8 . 849 41.43 
Ee 13 166 49.0 . 630 30. 87 
é All aircraft engine occupations, male______--_-- | 14 3, 290 | 48.9 | . 706 34. 52 





Average Hours and Earnings in 1929, by Districts 


THE FIGURES in Table 2 show average full-time hours per week, 
average earnings per hour, and average full-time weekly earnings for 
all males, for a decnaie, and for both sexes combined in each indus- 
try and for each district. 

Airplanes.—Average full-time hours in the airplane plants are 
lowest in the Western district, the average for the 1,888 males reported 
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being 46.5 hours per week, and for the 86 females 43.1 hours per w.. . 
The highest full-time hours are shown for the West South Cer... 
district, where the average is 50.8 for males and 51.8 for fem: 

The highest hourly earnings are for the 1,307 male wage earne: 
the Exst North Central district, who received an average of 70.5 « 
per hour, and the lowest earnings for males, 55.3 cents per hour, \, 
in the West South Central district. The average hourly earnings ;,,; 
femeies range from 26 cents in the West North Central district to 4) 7 


‘ 


cenis in the Wesiern district. The average earnings for both se... 
combined range from 54.7 cents in the West South Central distric: ;., 
70.3 cents in the East North Central district. 

The full-time earnings per week for males range from $28.06 in : |). 
West North Central district to $33.91 in the East North Centra] «is- 
trict; for females, from $12.97 in the West North Central distric: +, 
$19.58 in the Middle Atlantic district. 

Full-time earnings for both sexes combined range from $27.72 \;, 
on West North Central district to $33.81 in the East North Cent)! 

istrict. 

Aircraft engines.—The aircraft-engine establishments visited \ «i 
located in only four districts. The average full-time hours per wee} 
range from 48 for the employees in the Middle Atlantic district 1 
50.2 for the 704 employees in New England. 

The average hourly earnings for the employees range from 65.\) 
cents for the New England district to 78.4 cents in the Western district, 
and the full-time earnings from $33.08 per week in the New England 
district to $38.96 for the Western district. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AIRPLA\N Fs 
AND AIRCRAFT ENGINES BY SEX AND DISTRICT 


Airplanes 
[See definition of districts, p. 169] 





























Average | A weree 
Number | Number Average oe 
Sex and district ofestab-| ofem- | (wi time| earnings | Mll-tin 
lishments| ployees week per hour per wee 
Males | 
Re a Se a dl ec atacedl 4 688 47.9 $0. 642 $30. 75 
cc ek deg 9 4, 816 47.6 . 695 33. ON 
Nn se daemguaetewec 4 857 50. 6 . 6Al 32. 43 
RE I SS a eS 8 1, 307 48.1 . 705 33. 91 
. (eee 8 1,011 48.3 . 581 2k. (it 
os ci awe sue 4 278 50. 8 . 553 28. 0) 
EE NES Sr aR ee Sp ae 4 1, 888 46.5 . 666 30. 97 
dig ad oe ge el 41 10, 845 47.9 . 669 32. ( 
Females a 
ESE IRS SR ee a 3 9 48.3 
I a 7 74 47.3 
South Atlantic. --___._- Disideaawials ave sccewadaedeaicmexeas 2 27 49.7 
on ee 2 7 49. 6 
ET ARM IT De See: 5 23 49. 9 
Pa ne ee 2 8 51.8 
Tn en ee cua das 3 86 43. 1 
RES EURERRECRN Sat! Ll ae sl a eR CRE 24 234 47.3 
Males and females 
eR RITE IS ARMS So IE he EU? a aE eat 4 697 47.9 
IES LSE RO INE 5, 9 4, 890 47.6 
ee heck abucdaees 4 884 50. 6 
ELE PLLA EROS LEP MENOD Ne APOE OL 8 1,314 48.1 
a et ea aearie aioe s 1, 034 48.3 
- "EPS enee nme ee 4 286 50.9 
Western____.___. PLR PS Gi tilgtig oe. ligase itelutnte onc sca 4 1, 974 46. 4 
POs ki os a ek ch hom 41 11,079 47.9 
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TAI 2—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AIRPLANES 
, AND AIRCRAFT ENGINES BY SEX AND DISTRICT—Continued 


Aircraft engines 
































ede | 

| Number | Number gai Average J 
Sex and district of estab- | of em- hana wan earnings pcre nn 
lish ments} ployees week per hour per week 
ja a 
Males | 

New England ------------------- 2 | 704 50. 2 $0.659 | $33. 08 

Middle Atlantic----.--.-------~- 2 | 1, $31 48. 0 . 702 33. 73 

East North Central_-_--- 7 | 569 49.8 . 748 37. 25 

Western .-------------- 3 186 49.7 . 784 38. 96 

re AER Lens ee 14 3, 290 | 





48.9 | . 706 34. 52 








Earnings and Hours in Selected Occupations 
Classified Earnings 


In TaBLE 3 are presented the average earnings per hour and a 
percentage distribution, by average earnings per hour, of the employ- 
ees in 16 important occupations in the airplane industry and in 
8 occupations in the aircraft-engine industry. The 16 occupations 
represent 60 per cent of all the wage earners covered in airplane 
plants, while the 8 occupations represent 47 per cent of all the 
wage earners engaged in the manufacture of aircraft engines. The 
purpose of this table is to illustrate the range of hourly earnings. The 
spread is much the same in the other occupations. 

The data shown on the first line are for ‘‘Assemblers, final, male.” 
The 40 establishments in which the occupation was found employ a 
total of 680 wage earners in the occupation, as shown by the first two 
columns of the table. The next column shows that the average 
earnings per hour for the group was 67.4 cents. Continuing, it will 
be observed that less than 1 per cent of the employees of this occupa- 
tion earned 25 and under 30 cents per hour; 1 per cent earned 30 and 
under 35 cents; less than 1 per cent 35 and under 40 cents; 3 per 
cent 40 and under 45 cents, etc. The final figure for this occupation | 
shows that 4 per cent earned $1 and under $1.25. 
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Classified Full-Time Hours 


‘able 4 shows for the same occupations appearing in Table 3 the 
average full-time hours per week and the per cent of employees in 
each occupation working each specified number of full-time hours. 

The average full time of the 680 “‘ assemblers, final, male,’’ shown on 
the first line, was 47.6 hours per week. The distribution shows that 4 
per cent of the 680 employees had full time of 40 hours per week; 6 
per cent full time of 44 hours, ete. Only 2 per cent had full time as 
much as 54 hours per week. 

TapLE 4.—AVERAGE AND CLASSIFIED FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK IN SPECIFIED 

OCCUPATIONS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AIRPLANES AND AIRCRAFT ENGINES, 


19, BY SEX 
Airplanes 






















































































Number Per cent of employees whose full-time hours 
of — Aver- per week were— 
ull- | - } - 7 
Occupation and sex Es- Em- time ran we — 
tad- | ploy- erg 40 | 44 45 un 47 [A714 48 | un- | 50 | un- | 54) 55 | 60 
: ees | er | der | | der 
mmenes’ week | 47 | 50 | | 54 
| 
Assemblers, final, male___- 40| 680} 47.6) 4| 6) 9] 10! 9] 18) 17 6 | 12 Jt 3 oe 
Coverers, fabric, male____- 29 118 | 48.4 j....; 8] 6 1/14] 15; 10] 14} 21 Re DBE oe, 
Cowl makers, male-_------- 37} 206142; 3| 41 8 5 | 17 | 12) 18 Oy ees: I 
Fitters and bench hands, | . 

IR Ee cee ig i OO 34 1,152 | 47.7! 1 9 5 6 7130.1 2 1 6 YR Rene aes 
Frame builders, steel fuse- 

| het ee 33 330 | 47.7 |....j 13 | 10 13 | 16 3, 9 7 | 19 Se 3 ee 
Frame builders, wood | 

Wink. sega... <..-....- 34 513 ‘< ae 8 | 16 11 6i tis § | 15 eS ee Oe 
Helpers, male. _--.....-.-- 38 | 867 | 47.6 |- 5} 5; 13) 5] 40; 13 Lj. Sr Ee ee 
Inspectors, male_____. __.-- 37 271 | 47.5 3/10] 6 11 | 10] 15 | 21 3 | 14 ye Ok SAS 
Laborers, male___.....__-- 37 539 | 48.6 3 8 6 7 7 | 20 | 16 6 | 12 Re Se peer ees 
Machinists, male___--_---- 34 195 a. S inacad Be 3:16) 2 13 4115 eS Ae Re 
Painters, spray, male. ____- 38 | 222/48.6/ 2] 7| 9] 6] 5/25/10} 4/14] 8 {5]_- 
Sewing-machine opera- 

tors, female__........___- 17| 42] 47.7)-...| 14/17] 5] 5]10/ 21] 2)14] 12]--J..}.. 
Sheet-metal workers, hand, 

MO ac divasceccckicwec. ss 36 503 | 47.8 3 2{ 10 22 4} 13! 6 4} 24 ig SO oe ge me 
Tool makers, male_-.-__.__- 23 264 | 48.5 5 4 9 4 5} 14! 19 1] 14 17 cE: > 
Welders, male “EE ae 37 7 | 47.8 1] 11) 11 8 | 12] 12] 17 4} 11 eis +..4% 
W oodworking-machine 

operators, male_....___-- 33 | 119 | 47,3 1....] 19 2 10 1} 13) 19 9} 18 De Bee heer 

‘ wn. encee Eats Sm ee Soe 
Aircraft engines 
Assemblers, male___.____-- 13 | 205 | 49.3 |.._.!.__. ak Bee |....| 20] 11 | 22] 45 |._..- bee 3 A 
Fitters and bench hands, Sp oe | | 

We ie if 2 oe Soe See Sire ee 44) 8| 8| 30)... eo | We 
Grinding-machine opera- a a | | 

tors, male... .......- ood 2 BES... eet ie |_...| 30 20 | te | eae 18} 3 
Inspectors, male... _- 11| 210 48.7 | pepuhiind ae Dee bevel 35 | 24 7E eee es Be 
Laborers, male__.._______- tem 22 % sees, aes (Re RR! |---| 40} 20} 11] 19 }----- BES ae | 
Lathe operators, engine, | 

male... _. “ Neon ibn’ "Sot Lf «eee ome Seem ee |...) 36] 19] 15] 24|.....|..13] 4 
Machinists, male__..______ | 10) 1981} 8 j...1.... SR MS! |---- 18 | 13 | 38 | 27 |--.--|.--| 4 |--- 














Days Actually Worked in One Week 


_ Table 5 presents for ‘the selected occupations the number of plants 
in which the occupation was found, the number of employees, the 
average number of calendar days actually worked in one week, and 
the per cent of employees who worked on each specified number of 
days in one week. Any part of a calendar day upon which an em- 
ployee performed work was counted a.day. 

he first line of the table shows that the occupation ‘“ Assemblers, 
final, male,’’ was found in 40 of the 41 airplane plants covered in the 
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study. The second column of data shows that 680 wage earners \. .. 
in this occupation, and the third column that the whole group wor)... 
an average of 5.5 calendar days in a week. Continuing on the s:.).,. 
line the Foowins columns show that 1 per cent of the emploveec. }), 
the occupation worked on 1 day only, 1 per cent on 2 days, 1 per «:; 
on 3 days, 5 per cent on 4 days, 30 per cent on 5 days, 60 per cent .; 
6 days, and 3 per cent on 7 days. 

The table does not undertake to show whether the short wee |); 
certain workers is due to voluntary idleness or to other reasons w});.:}; 
may or may not have been within the control of the employee. 


Tasle 5.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS IN ONE WEEK ON WHICH EMPLOY): rs 
WORKED IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES \\j):) 
WORKED ON EACH SPECIFIED NUMBER OF DAYS IN ONE WEEK IN THE \\\\ 
UFACTURE OF AIRPLANES AND AIRCRAFT ENGINES, 1929, BY SEX 


Airplanes 


















































__ \lAverage! Per cent of employees who work:«| 
Number of onmeaee each specified number of da\ 
Occupation and sex Estab-| 2m- seater 
lish- ploy- in 1 1 2 3 4 S14 
ments ees week | 
Assemblers, final, male__.._._...______--_-| 40 680 5.5 1 1 1 5 | 30) 60 3 
Coverers, fabric, male. ._...............-.- 29 118 yy ee 2 3 2/1 38] 55 | 
Cowl makers, male._....................- 37 265 5.6 | () 1 1} 3! 28! 65 2 
Fitters and bench hands, male__________- | 34] 2,153) 55] 1) @] 2] 41 38] 57 
Frame builders, steel fuselage, male_____- | 33 330 3 ey oe 2} 3| 37!| 56 ; 
Frame builders, wood wing, male--_--__- 34 513 o 9 ee 1] Q) 4| 33 61 2 
FE ES >i fla AS pe 38 867 5.3 2 2 2 4| 43 46 
ES SEL OL ee 37 271 BOL Ps 42.8 eo 19 | 80 
aS haine rathnisanataoenini oie 37 539 5. 6 1 1 2 3| 29! 61 
ee a a eee 34 195 5.2 ¥ i... 4) 5] 54| 36 
Painters, spray, male____-._--_-..-------- 38 222 5. 4 2) () 3 3{| 39; 48 
-machine operators, female--_-_-___- 17 42 | OR ep Bae ae 43 | 55 
Sheet metal workers, hand, male________- 36 503 §.5 1 1 2 5] 25! 65 2 
I I a a ee 28 264 5.3 1 2 2 4) 44; 47 
Wn 37 567 BS) 11 21 31 81 37] 5 
Woodworking-machine operators, male__- 33 119 5.6 — 1 2 2{ 31} 63 2 
Aircraft engines 
I eg nn cnte 13 205 } & Sees () 1 3] 28) 60) 
Fitters and bench hands, male_-_-__---__-- 12 404 §.2 (}) 1 8] 54] 35) 2 
Grinding-machine operators, male___-__-_- 11 216 6.5) @ | @ |} 4] 46) 4) s 
I a Se IR I A a 11 210 SS £ ae Oe 4] 48) 45 2 
ae sh renin tation 11 235 5.4} @) | Q) 1 3] 46) 48 2 
Lathe operators, male_-___-__..___-------- 11 167 5} ia: Sees 3 5| 55] 34 
ERE EE Seared vere 10 123 5.4 1 2 3} 38] 55) 
































1 Less than 1 per cent. 
Allowances or Additions to Wages 


Pay for overtime and work on Sundays and holidays—Any tine 
worked by an employee in excess of the regular full-time hours per 
day is considered overtime. In the seven plants which regular! 
worked but five days per week, any time worked on Saturday w:s 
considered overtime. : 

Nineteen of the forty-one airplane plants and 9 of the 14 engine 
plants paid increased rates for overtime. One of the airplane plan'- 
paid extra only for work on Sundays or holidays, the rate for suc’: 
work being one and one-half times the regular rate. One plant pai: 
each employee 50 cents extra for any work after 7 p. m. Monday | 
Friday, 2 p. m. Saturday, or beyond any meal time on Sundays «: 
holidays. . ' 
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All of the other plants paid overtime rates for any work after the 
recular hours per day, the rates being one and one-fourth times the 
recular rate in 4 plants, one and one-half times the regular rate in 21 
plants, and in one plant one and one-half times the regular rate from the 
revular quitting time until midnight and twice the regular rate for 
any work after midnight. For Sunday and holiday work one plant 
paid one and one-fourth times the regular rate, 22 paid time and one- 
half, and 4 paid double time. 

Table 6 shows the number of establishments which paid extra for 
overtime or for Sunday and holiday work, the employees entitled to 
such pay, the conditions under which the extra amounts were paid, 
and the rate for such work. It will be observed that all employees 
do not fare alike in many cases. 

T,BnLE 6.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS PAYING EXTRA FOR OVERTIME AND FOR 


SUNDAY AND HOLIDAY WORK, EMPLOYEES ENTITLED, AND AMOUNTS OF IN- 
CREASE, 1929 ; 















































Airplanes 
Payment for 
Overtime on week days —— 
: Sun- 
sores days 
estab-| Employees entitled to extra pay — 
Jish- | 
: days: 
ments Hourly . 
| After rate multi- |Our, 
plied by— | nul 
: ti- 
lied 
Ms 
2 | Allexcept salaried_.._....._......__._._....__}| Regular hours per day----__-_--- 11%! 2 
2 | All except salaried and laborers.______-_____|___-- TE A See aa emene ser 1%) 1% 
2 } i ee he ns eu sec Set | TEREST ee Oe are 1K; 1% 
2 RS REE EER Sr ene eee aenoae © SCRE aE eens ey 11%) 1% 
i | EMSRS ee eee eset 21%) 1% 
1 | All except salaried maintenance, painters, |_---- ee ieee ee et 11%) 1% 
and ces = may ete finishers, an 
laborers other maintenance labor- 
ers and sandblasters. 
t | Res 2. et Ree pss ee ae 11%) 1% 
1 | All except sweepers fey? Shas wets once tabete cde 5 Be "SERED a eee See RE ee 1%) 1% 
All except sweepers (night)... _.___.___- Bh, PB RCE Saale eta SS 11%; 1% 
Lh | ERE oe ce cl Berka __ SRE pe 2 ee ee Ss SEMEN 1% 
Beare (hee i alla a a i a pS EE: (SEGRE PIES PE eiek meee nee 14; 1% 
b Rieke NERA ER ee I J ces es aed 50 hours per week___-___________ 1%; 1% 
l | Be Oe oes. |. os os sc tc 50 hours per week and full time 1%; 1% 
on Sunday and holidays. 
3 i Gir ss es ko 7 Pp. m. Monday to Friday, | 50 cents |____-- 
p. m. Saturday or past an extra 
meal time on Sundays or holi- 
days. 

: Fi en eee Regular hours per day - -_--_--_-- 1%; 1% 
i 2 SI Besos cece 8% hours Monday to Friday, 1%; 1% 
a 5 hours Saturday. 

: i 1 Fea ee 8 hours Monday to Friday, 1%; 1% 
: 5% hours Saturday. 
e 1 | All except salaried, electricians, and mill- | Regular hours per day ------__-- 1%; 1% 

: Ww t helpers, maintenance carpenters, 

4 and electricians, stock handlers, and ele- 

& vator men. 

é 

i Aircraft engines 

: © FT Met ivakelen eal 5 SESEIA ES Regular hours per day_________- 14} 1% 

- Oe Rene Oe a i a EERE ae ae 11%) 2 

E |” RESRENEASSCREUE rprcpee epee ot 

4 1} All except porters____.__- phe ee Regular hours per day - - - ---_---- 11%) 1% 

a ee SSS) eae a ee Ree 1K) 2 

- ie eae? NN ok ake cen |----- Wk sckek arco ecw cke 1% 1% 
1 Any work on Saturday is considered overtime. 2 Also 1 hour’s extra pay at regular rate 
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Bonus systems.—A bonus is pay in addition to a wage earner’ 
usual earnings at stipulated time or piece rates. Three plants }yaq 
bonus systems in operation at the time of the study. Two of thos, 
systems were based on production of work in less time than a stan sp 
set for the performance of the job, the third system was base on 
attendance. 

The time standard for the various units, pieces, parts, or kinds of 
work in the two plants was established by a time study of the differ: 
kinds of work. In one of the two plants one-half of the time rite 
was paid to the employees in the fuselage, machine-shop, sheet-mei.|, 
and wing departments for each hour’s work saved. In the other 
plant the time set for a job includes fatigue time and is based on 1()( 
per cent efficiency or the number of pieces set by a time study as 
the standard work for a 9-hour or 540-minute day. The bonus js 
paid to production employees and begins when the output of an ein- 
ployee reaches a 70 per cent efficiency, the bonus for this attain- 
ment being 4 per cent. This rate increases seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent for each additional per cent of efficiency, thus, the employee 
would earn 25 per cent more than his regular rate for 100 per cent 
efficiency. In the third plant a bonus of 10 per cent was paid to any 
employee who had not been absent more than half an hour during 
the week. 

Customary Working Time 


THE customary full-time hours per day and per week are those 
recognized as constituting full running time for a labor shift when 
the plant is in regular operation. This excludes the time taken for 
the midday meal. Changes in the customary hours for a period of 
three months or less in the summer were not considered in determining 
the full-time hours of a plant. Where the change was for more than 
three months the average hours per week for the whole year were 
used in computing full-time hours for a plant. 

The average full-time hours per week for an occupation was obtained 
by adding the full-time hours of each employee in the occupation 
and dividing by the number of employees in the occupation. These 
customary full-time hours must not be confused with hours actually 
worked. An employee may have worked more than full time by 
working the regular full-time hours on each day of the week and 
working overtime on one or more days in the week. Again, he may 
have worked less than full time in a week because of sickness, dis- 
ability, voluntary absence, or because he was employed only part o/ 
the week. The report does not attempt to indicate the reason for 
more or less than full time actually worked. 

The customary hours per day differ as between the several estab- 
lishments. There are different hours for beginning and ending the 
day’s work, and different lengths of the period allowed for lunch. 

able 7 shows all of the variations in the customary hours of the 
various plants in each industry, Monday to Friday, and on Saturday, 
as well as the difference in the regular hours per week. 

The length of the regular day in the airplane plants ranged from 
8 to 9% hours, while the hours per week ranged from 40 to 54. The 
regular hours of the plants in the aircraft engine industry range« 
from 8%» to 10 per day and had a range per week cess 47% to 55 hours. 
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In five instances in the airplane industry and in two in the aircraft 
engine industry, plants operated regularly only five days per week. 
In three cases in the airplane industry a il dee was worked on 
Saturday, but in the remaining 33 airplane plants and 12 of the 14 
aircraft-engine plants only a half day was worked on Saturday. 

A 5-day week of 8 hours Monday to Friday was in operation in one 
plant in the East North Central district; a 5-day week of 9% hours was 
in operation in one plant in the New England district and in two 
plants in the Middle Atlantic district; one plant in the Middle Atlantic 
district was working five days of 9%» hours or 48 hours per week. 
Two aircraft-engine plants worked five days, one of which had a 9%- 
hour day or 47'-hour week and the other a 10-hour day or 50-hour 
week. In all seven plants any time worked on Saturday was con- 
sidered ‘‘overtime.”’ 

Eight airplane and 5 engine plants were operating on the basis of 
9 hours per day from Monday to Friday and 5 hours on Saturday; 
seven airplane plants and one engine plant were operating 48 hours 
per week with the hours of work varying as follows: One plant in 
the West South Central district was operating 8% hours Monday to 
Friday and 4% hours on Saturday; two plants in the West South 
Central district were operating 8 hours per day on all six days, one 
airplane plant and one engine plant each in the Middle Atlantic dis- 
trict were operating 8%o hours Monday to Friday and 4 hours on 
Saturday, while there were one each in the New England and South 
Atlantic district operating 8% hours from Monday to Friday and 
4% hours on Saturday. 

Twenty-seven of the forty-one airplane plants have full-time hours 


ranging rom 47 to 50 per week and in the aircraft-engine industry 
the full-time hours of 13 of the 14 plants ranged from 47% to 50 


per week. 


TABLE 7.-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING SPECIFIED FULL-TIME HOURS 
aiken a PER DAY IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AIRPLANES AND AIRCRAFT 
S, 1 
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Airplanes 
, | Number of establishments in each district working specified 
Full-time hours hours per day and week 
Per day | Total 
” . East West West 
New Middle} South , ‘ 

Per week | Mon- : - | North | North | South |Western 

day to — England! Atlantic} Atlantic Central | Central | Central 

Friday aad 
ere 8 0 FS meee ARS 2 eee” Me ae SL Eee A Rees 1 
Qcsccans 8 4 ee 2) Sa = iciatie Re Ree Bake oa cs 3 
a: 8 Sy CORSE BR oe ; 9 BREE) Rabbetied 2 3 
454%... 8 ER SD Fiala: ERIE ce EN Se eS Pie SEE: Ne 1 1 
4p Ee 8% aS RE DEER EES spit SE 2 ES sare Eee 2 
Mee ee 8% 4 __ 8 SRS: 1 ts, a Seek eae 4 
OP, 2s 8% & Spee te ae Vesa ERC ed OR EES Ae 1 1 
+, 9% 0 1 | 2 es SRR ‘TEES Ee ie ae Seen eas 3 
ee nets 824 | RR: DER She aS Ss SUM ee Ay eeaeG® 1 
iis 8 | ES OSes Gee ees Mace. ree Poe . 2 ee 2 
Bis eics s 8%o 4 or. 1 EE CES SESE EE Ree a Soe ON Lc one 1 
Bisiicceces 90 0 DETTE “gf OF Sea”: Seed SOS eae Seon Wa ree eke 1 
Wa nn cdek 834 4% Oh Rpg a, 2 RC. SR atteelny: Seep 2 
og 9 | EPR The FEES 1 2 D Bidet gie sawn ode da 4 
nt TT y 5 9 EES 1 3 , f Re eee CORRE aT 8 
Sid sian c 9% "| RUE ae ae eee een At Le? Re MAE ae ER Oe ae 1 
og ee 94 | SESE "SPREE SS STE MELEE EONS WHE 1 
Fatah, ae 9% SRR ce Se a ee ae eke Bi i Bas iste Eee | 2 RCL SR 1 
Wises ena 9 9 i Siserits? see Toes A Sty SES REE, DREN ORE IE “eres 1 

4 9 | 4 8 s 4 4 41 
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PER WEEK AND PER DAY IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AIRPLANES AND AIRCRA: ; 
ENGIN ES—Continued At j 


Aircraft engines 








Number of establishments in each district working specified 


























Full-time hours hours per day and week 
Per day 7 
, East West West 
New | Middle} South - | 
Per week : - | North | North | South | Western 
dente Satur- England Atlantic) Atlantic Central | Central | Central 
Friday | 989 
ae 9% Ooh ae i Se eee: evans 
a. 84% 4 | mean le ainsi Se TG a 
48%o______| Ko ae MUSED Cee aT LA) TE OS Yk a l 
sc 9 SERRE NEERRREL! SN 7) SEES Dae 1 | 
/ iP eae 10 0 a SCE SRN PRES Aes 
50 vatican tepaetsdes 9 5 aQe wadesidhe os é0oboeenddbawae me 4 eee Se reper ee ] j 
Wiens cama 10 5 1g SR tag craigs Sc. pa Hs Ses. eae Se 
Total 7 























Changes in Hours and Rates Since January 1, 1928 


THE companies were asked if there had been any change in thir 
regular hours of work, or any change in wage rates since January |. 
1928. The replies to the inquiry regarding the change of hours 
showed that only 3 of the 55 plants covered had made a change. 

One of the three made a change in hours per week. This plant. 
located in the South Atlantic district, changed from 8% hours per diy 
to 9 hours per day, Monday to Friday, with 4% hours work on Satur- 
day both before and after the change. This lengthened the wee\ 
from 47 hours to 49% hours. 

The two additional plants changed the daily but not the week|y 
hours of work. These were both located in the Middle Atlantic: 
district. One changed from 8%» hours each day, Monday to Friday , 
and 4% hours on Saturday, to 9%, hours each day Monday to Friday; 
with no work on Saturday, the length of the week remaining 48 hours; 
the other changed from 9 hours per day Monday to Thursday, 8 hour: 
on Friday with no work on Saturday, to 8 hours per day Monday t« 
Friday and 4 hours on Saturday; the hours per week thus remain¢! 
unchanged at 44 hours. 

Only one of the 55 plants covered, an airplane plant, made any 
material change in wage rates. In this plant the minimum rates were 
changed on December 1, 1929, by an increase of 16% per cent, while all 
employees at rates higher than the minimum were given an increas’: 


of 5 per cent. 
Growth of the Airplane Industry 


Tue United States Census Bureau showed data for the airplane 
industry for the first time in 1914. At that time the airplane was only 


beginning to show its commercial possibilities. The World War 


caused much time and money to be given to research and the develop- 
ment of aircraft, both for civil and military use. As a result the 191° 
Census of Manufactures, which came just after the war, reveale: 
that the number of factories had almost doubled and that the numbe: 
of wage earners was 21 times as large, compared to 1914. 
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Table 8 contains information published by the Census Office for 
each census year from 1914 to 1927, relating to the number of airplane 
establishments, the number of wage earners, the amounts paid for 
waves, the average wage per year, the cost of materials used, and the 
value of the products. Figures for 1929, the last census year, are not 
y-t compiled. The figures in the table indicate forcefully the radical 
changes that have taken place in the industry. In 1914 the census 
showed only 16 establishments employing 168 wage earners, while in 
1919 there were 31 establishments and 3,543 wage earners. The 
depression year of 1921 brought employment down to 1,395 wage 
earners. In 1923 wage earners numbering 2,901 were employed. 
This number nearly equalled the employment in 1919. In 1925 the 
number decreased to 2,701 wage earners. In 1927 the number of 
workers employed had increased to 4,422, the largest employment in 
the history of the industry up to that time. From 1921 there has been 
a steady increase in the number of plants manufacturing airplanes, the 
table showing an increase from 21 plants in 1921 to 70 plants in 1927. 

The number of wage earners published in previous years by the 
Census Office, as shown in Table 8, is the average employment for 
the year and therefore not strictly comparable with the figures 
obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as of May, 1929, details 
of which are described on page 169, when there were 22,082 employees 
in the industry. This figure represents conditions probably at the. 
highest point of employment of the year 1929. 


TABLE 8.—-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND WAGE EARNERS, WAGES, COST OF 
MATERIALS, AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS IN THE AIRPLANE INDUSTRY, 1914 TO 
1927 


[Data from the United States Census of Manufactures] 









































Number Wage Average 
Census year of estab- earners Total wages wages per Cost of Value of 
‘ lishments (average paid wage materials ! products 
number) earner 
1914 is sti can saath 16 168 $134, 827 $803 $133, 939 789, 872 
IGS: . acc chao 31 3, 543 4, 906, 740 1, 385 7, 126, 965 14, 372, 643 
108) oo aa a 21 1,395 2, 202, 307 1, 579 2, 407, 395 6, 641, 988 
Meee Sriiiy tel 33 2, 901 4, 521, 949 1, 559 3, 829, 574 12, 945, 263 
1036. ss ee 44 2, 701 2, 222, 151 1, 563 2, 869, 967 12, 524, 719 
10ST 4. eee aiars 70 4, 422 6, 857, 014 1, 551 7, 517, 183 21, 161, 853 
1 Including cost of fuel, electric power, and shop supplies. 2 Data for 1929 not available. 


Statistics are not available to indicate the increase in the com- 
mercial use of the airplane except for the period since 1926. As 
the census figures include production of all planes built, whether for 
military or for commercial use, the available data for the commercial 
part of the industry are given separately in Table 9, which table shows 
data for civil aviation in the United States for each of the four years 
from 1926 to 1929. The figures are for the number of planes in the 
transport service, the number of passengers carried, the number of 
miles flown, the number of miles of commercial airways, the number 
of miles of lightéd airways, the number of gas and electric beacons, 
and the number of commercial and private airports. 

_ The number of planes increased from 69 in 1926 to 525 (estimate) 
in 1929; passengers carried, from 5,782 in 1926 to 150,000 (estimate) 
in 1929; and the number of miles flown from approximately 4,300,000 
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in 1926 to an estimate of 22,000,000 in 1929. The mileage of ¢,),,. 
mercial airways increased from 8,404 in 1926 to 36,000 in 1929. * 
1926, 2,041 miles of these were lighted while in 1929 there \\... 
12,448 miles lighted. The number of beacons increased from 6: }, 
1926 to 1,311 in 1929 and the number of airports, including }),,;/, 
commercial and private, from 263 in 1927 to 495 in 1929. 1)... 
number of airports in 1926 was not shown. 


TABLE 9.—CIVIL AVIATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1926 TO 1929: 








| 











Number Mil f | 

of planes; Passengers Airplane miles | ~ ae ial Mileage of | Electric 
Year in trans-| carriedon | flown by all poe lighted | and gas | ©!) 10) 
port transport | operators | porcine. thy airways | beacons | 2?" 4 

service | lines | operation | ieee 

SR ee ig 69 5, 782 | 4, 318, 087 | 8, 404 | 2, 041 612 

ea 128 8, 67 5, 870, 489 9, 122 | 4, 468 760 
apie eee vod $25 | 49, 713 10, 673, 450 16, 667 | 6, 98S | 1, 188 ." 
«Ee Pee 2 525 | 2 150, 000 | 2 22, 000, 000 36, 000 | 12, 448 1,311 14 


| 


1 Data from Mar. 22, 1930, number of ‘‘ Aviation.’”’ 
2? Estimated. 


Hours of Labor and the 7-Day Week in the Iron and Stee! 
Industry 


HE biennial survey of wages and hours of labor in the iron and 

steel industry just published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(as Bulletin No. 513) gives detailed information regarding the trend of 
weekly working hours and of the 7-day week system in that industry 
from 1914 to 1929. A summary of this information is given below: 


Full-Time Hours Per Week 


IN EARLIER years most of the departments of the iron and stee! 
industry were operated on a 2-shift basis. During the war period 
there was some tendency toward the 3-shift system, but soon there- 
after some of the plants returned to the two shifts of 10 and 12 
hours. In the latter part of 1923 a movement was started which 
resulted in many companies adopting the 8-hour day. In only one 
department in 1929, that of plate mills, do as many as 50 per cent of 
the employees have a customary working time of as much as 60 hours 
per week. 

Table 1 contains for 1929 and preceding years a percentage distr'- 
bution of all employees in all occupations combined, in each depart- 
ment, according to their customary full-time hours per week. The 
classified hours of this table are ‘‘average’”’ hours one as such do not 
show the long hours of one week that may alternate with shorter 
hours the next. Thus, employees listed as working 72 hours pe: 
week may work 60 hours one week and 84 the next, averaging 72. 
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TA —-PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES IN ALL OCCUPATIONS WORKING EACH SPECI- 
ED. NUMBER OF AV ee FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, 1914 TO 1929, BY DE- 
PARTMENT AND YEA 
Per cent of employees whose average full-time hours per week were— 
Num- | | 
Department and year ber of \Over 48 Over 60 Over 72 
plants | 48 andj and 60 a ae and | R4 | Over 
| under | under |” under | ‘* under | 84 
| oo 34 72 oe 
Blast furnaces: 
ng te AEE: oose oe 38) (1) 5 |. 13 12 | 22 7 1 (1) 
WS PEERS ES 38} () 6 | 12 | 12 | 23 7 41 / (1) 
1920. ..------------- : 25 | 1 18 | 7 | 11 | 16 | 17 99} (1) 
1922. - -.----------------- 32 | 1 7 13 | 10 | 39 | 13 17 | (1) 
1924 Ry PRES eer enue 36 | 2 59 15 |} 15 | 3 l eee 6), 
oS We ee eae 37 | 1 59 16 | 15 | Se a 61° 49 
1929. ___- DRE 37 | I 60 12 | 15 | 3; Te 
Bessemer conv erters: | | | 
1914__..----------------- 12 12 9 4 11 | 40 | 13 CS 
1915. ....---------------- 12 12 7 5 8 | 44 | 1] 13/1. 
~ Se eee 11 14 7 2 14 | 25 17 | 21 | 
ES Sew 11 11 6 6 10 | 53 5 9 | 
OS FORGE 2B ereeds, Soe es ll 50 28 17 Ge, Ce Babee iene 
EET SS Se eer ie Coe 11 | 52 24 15 7 
AA ee Te ae” ea 11 | 43 28 20 ip Sen sek (Se, seater. * 
Open-hearth furnaces: | | 
Lc Oe EIS aeneen 22 (1) 7 6 i) 23 32 24{ (1) 
ne Sg Oe ee) 22 (‘) 7 5 11 24 30 | 23°}. 
Sa ae See eee 19 l 32 2 9 14 33 | 6 | (‘) 
aaa ais 22 3 15 4 15 | 28 20 161 () 
CRS Bie ye SaiNG 26 6 69 5 12 | 2 3 | "3 ears: 
— LEE EI LO ASA Nt 31 14 64 5 4 2 2 |  S Sere 
EE DEE Oe Be Cay ee 33 7 72 6 11 | l 1 2 () 
Puddling mills: | } = 
a SER BE ESE EERE 29 | 27 55 6 | 9 | i 1} (4) eopacas 4 
Rs oe aetbete to 4ees 29 $l 53 6 9 | 1 (1) ye he ee 
Ret Nc a ea 15 | 24 41 12 15 | 7 () 1 (4) 
ite ee es ae Cok 13 | 41 33 10 15 (1) 1 | 1 (1) 
1924. ae : 17 | 27 53 y 9 1 1| 1 () 

s] RRS + Se ip eae 13 | 29 56 9 2 2 OO 1 @) 

‘ 1929. oi aces ats 11 | 30 61 6 (') 1 RS. ee a 

Blooming mills: 

: ASSES i Rag eee 23 | 3 8 5 4 59 9 | 9 (‘) 2 

: _ SSN Eee 23 2 7 - 7 58 12 | 9 (') 

é EE CEE, eee name 20 | 12 12 2 12 35 18 } 8 (‘) 
ES 24 4 21 7 12 27 18 | 12] (4 d 
Dione etnadinceanse 25 7 48 12 10 1 1 | ee re. om 
MOR iag <4 shc0.. 5. 27 38 12 12 | 1 i} 25... ‘i 

; a a 30 30 47 ll 9 | eae ee 2) ( o 

Z Plate mills “is 

z TT al aati beens 13 3 4 44 39 6 yO ana a 4 

| Sea 13 5 5 41 38 7 | i el a ie 
SS US pee ll (‘) E 4 41 42 4 | _: Ee * 

é a 12 (‘) 22 16 22 23 4 | 7 (4) a 
 o Rea eee 13 30 23 24 20 (*) 1 | fy ape Bde re, 
= ESR, SRR ere 17 32 21 29 15 (4) 1 | . 5 eee gee i. 

Te en 17 24 26 22 } 14 7 4 | 3 () 4 

standard rail mils 

SS a eee 7 5 (}) 3 13 74 1 | 2 ae 
i915 Me 1s 9 2 A ee 7 | 4 1 2 9 77 2 | i 
L SS 4) 33 4 2 20 37 2 | Sy Pepe 
SEA ae ie 4 32 12 3 19 26 2 | 5 ee 
_ Se ee 7 | 21 37 20 ar 4 ee. ge, SeReRe 
atime peer ie 7 | 25 35 26 tee RES SE RY 
2S 7 25 38 16 lh ae pe CIES Sole ae PES eS 

: Bar mills 3 
at a ee 57 | 4 31 12 44 7 2 A eerie a 
ia ae 57 | . 30 10 42 | 8 SP " 
(Setup stint aaa 25 | 9 28 8 40 | 12 ee ae Ce it 
_ epee eee 25 | 6 39 4 35 | i4 1 ag Pee Bi 
_. _ i Lb is 36 26 10 2; @ | 1} (4) y 
ME ia Siccls be ciwecee 35 | 32 35 26 5 1 (1) | 1 (') x 
cali kebiindinnceaec 39 | 21 46 19 11 | 2 (4) 1 () as 

Sheet mills: | | . 
| ESSE eee eae 15 | 62 2 s 10 13 2 | _ BR .- 
Se ake SS 2 10 Ty Gaeeas | 2 | | eee : 
Tite cewc cian Seccen 13 | 64 6 8 y 9 2 | | SE 
Ma Giahstewecdckseesns 14 60 5 10 10 | 7 2 | 3/ ie 
A ae 14) 66 12 ll 4) 5 1 | 1} “ 
— oa ae 16) 12 3} 2] | mM | FE 
hctaninnikcaniien saul 15 | 68 13 13 3 | 2) & 1 (1) g 

' Less than 1 per cent. ‘e 
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TABLE 1,—PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES IN ALL OCCUPATIONS WORKING EACH x} 
FIED NUMBER OF AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, 1914 TO 1929, 2) 
PARTMENT AND YEAR—Continued ¢ 








| | 
Per cent of employees whose average full-time hours per week 




















Num- | 
Department and year ber of = 48 Over 60 Over 72 
plants | 48 and; and 60 and 72 and 
under | under under under | os 
60 72 84 
| | oe 
| | 
Tin-plate mills: 
ct ee 4 ia a 11 59 17 9 12 | 2 (‘) ! 
ii fossa sci 55 aise coy 11 60 18 9 il 1 1 1 
Ee reese seen ke y 58 18 6 10 7 1 (1) 
SSE ee eee 9 61 18 5 9 5 ot 
RE y 66 19 13 2; Go: 4.8 
eee ee 8 68 20 9 Ste. GQ | @&) 
Ri iicccnte bucittinintkadin’ | s 71 20 6 1 (1) (1) | (1) 

















1 Less than 1 per cent. 


The changes that have taken place in the working time of e:)- 
ployees in the various departments are clearly reflected in the pre- 
ceding table. In 1914, 41 per cent of the employees in blast furnaces 
had an average working week of 84 hours—12 hours per day, 7 days « 
week. In 1922, only 17 per cent of the employees worked 84 hours 
per week, while in 1924, the effect of the 8-hour day is shown in thut 
only 5 per cent had an 84-hour week. There was a slight increase in 
the proportion of employees working 84 hours per week in 1929." 
In 1929, 73 per cent of the employees had a week of 60 hours or less. 

_ There were no employees in Bessemer converters working as many 
as 72 hours per week in 1929, whereas 65 per cent worked that long 
in 1914. In open-hearth furnaces in 1914 only 7 per cent of the 
ompierees had a week of less than 60 hours; in 1920 this percentave 
had increased to 33, and in 1929 to 79. 

In 1929 there were 91 per cent of the employees in puddling mii!s 
whose full-time hours were less than 60 per week, as compared wit): 
82 per cent in 1914; and in blooming mills the percentage was 77 in 
1929 as against 11 in 1914. 

Customary working time per week for employees in plate mills 
increased in 1929 as compared with 1926, but when compared wit! 
any year prior to 1924 the percentage distribution of employee 
shows material reductions. in 1914 only 3 per cent of all employees 
were working less than 60 hours per week, but in 1922 this percentage 
had increased to 22, and in 1929 to 50. : 

The working time of employees in sheet and tin-plate mills show- 
but little change over the period of years 1914 to 1929. These de- 
partments have long been on the 8-hour day except for a small per 
cent of employees such as laborers and some occupations in tlic 
finishing department. 

When the 10 departments are combined it is found that in 1929, |! 
per cent of all employees had a customary working time of over (''' 
hours per week as compared with 15 per cent in 1924, and 13 pe: 
cent in 1926. In 1929, 22,252 employees, or 31 per cent of the 71,00)’ 





« However, it might be well to state that this increase in cent of employees working 84 hours per Ww‘: 
was not brought about by a change in working time of identical plants represented in the 1926 and |: 
— but rather by the inclusion of some plants which did not report in 1926 and in some of the pre: 

g years. 
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employees, had a week of 48 hours or less and only 5 per cent a week 
of 72 hours or over. 

In Table 2 employees in all occupations in each department are 
classified by percentages, according to their customary number of 
turns per wee To give a complete picture of the changes, figures 
for preceding years are presented in addition to those for 1929. 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES IN ALL OCCUPATIONS WORKING EACH SPEC- 
IFIED NUMBER OF DAYS PER WEEK, 1914 TO 1929, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR 




































































Per cent of employees whose customary working turns per week were— 
d a | | 
Department and year] ber o 5, 5, 5, 6, 5, 6, 6, 6, 7, 
plants} , |° 8049 and6|and6|and7| , goody Gand 7 and’7 and7| . 
: nates in ro- | in ro- | in ro- nately! patel in ro- | in ro- 
Y| tation | tation | tation y y | tation | tation 
Blast furnaces: | | 
Rr eer SRI See Seen mien ceeds 18 eae foe es =e 5 ay Cao 53 
1918... -ceeceese= fe Se Senne enna | @t..-...- A ee ee 54 
CC SORE BES ACFE | CREED SRR: EMP OES SNE: uae Pane ee ; eae gs Seimei FR Ne: 54 
I is cicveal | RR TRO ORR eal: Se _. a 14 |... ees Te 
1924.....--------- 36 j...--]-------]-------]------- =o ft Dt ranvne 45 
a ERE epee | £ See Eee: See: Se Bass tesa ae . 1 hee 2 eee 22 49 
WE ee se fF ER RR Se, “ee Se eee FEL SNe 5 1 | 18 54 
Bessemer converters | | 
MONG at op isesses 5 Ce Bee Ben iee. “eno, “eeu eee So =e 3 3] (4) 13 
NN i oeeeindones | SEES PUA Nie me {a 3 3) (Q) 14 
| SERA SERRE | EES RIGERNS, Seesetstets. LES ye Set ee: _ ft eee 10 3 > 26 
WE itis penitent BE So .2 as sawah s Eocene eee ee Tie  ) aa eee 2 4 3 10 
WE Giaicgtt oso ahem |S Ee GE TERRY! See BP |, ae 4 7 10 8 
be leer See vO: EEE eS. EAD, MB oe ee PP ease ig ete 7 7 5 12 x 
PE ree ll l (2 ge SPREE Re eel ee ft See 7 8 10 9 
open-heart furnaces: 
|. a a EOS eee , | A SRE KE eeeeee. Te Megas Seen: ee - _ pet aaes 26 (1) (4) 34 
Gr. cacece noe 22} () ( NORE Tease Cai’ ge ae 27; () (1) 34 
ro” ROR 19 |.._.- By SARS) Be BES 27| () a aS 3] 33 
SA ASE . $i 2 SER By ese Mem eyes Locman __ 2 ees 16 4 2 27 
AS 2 Rade Se Ete golaira Bats Sat 2 See 6 12 14 52 
a punish Gutheh = _ 9 SR ae ee ee es Bis cecbee ___ eee 6 2 13 52 
ERT ea) RRP Doge SORE ee. eee Ree CP eves ay pees 5 5 x 66 
Puddling mills: 
|, Sea Sa ae 29 13 63 BS oe ss: acs ode iD eee | gf ee eas Won er 1 
ARE DAB PATER 29 24 50 3 2 Se Rieicachipaal 4S ee |: ARES (ER 1 : 
isch citgnnin sea 15} (@) 60 5 meee Pare ae Fy  taatax STS 1 4 
a Raa: 1371 17 47 eee |------- 2 ee i. ae Ss PES 2 ‘ 
Sareea 17| 8 62 RE ‘IBIS | ae yy Bsa anti 2 s 
SES 13 5 TRE BRS ee |------- Me testes fe eecemaene Bes ae 2 a 
Bo oo ieee ll 37 BP ind tats om Garis I bioancaipaerae yf Sera. i it SORES Rae 1 ae 
Blooming mills i 
. Sa ee 23 2 Re ee es i (Ol See 4 3 (4) 11 4 
2 Sees SE ea 23 2 ft RE, EEE a en ne (2 ae 9 3 1 ll ai 
REE EER 20 COR Sie Be Sar ten mon = ae 14 2 1 15 _ 
SRR 55 i 8 as; Se eee L hcegitie aR 17 3 1| 18 : 
SR ee er . 5 Raeee 2, SRPCE St ee rs SS Spee ee 4 19 12 21 s 
RRS 27) Beem ¢ i Sele i es 7 8 8 20 F 
es. ick WP Sica 2 | ores a ARS ee ae 3 8 13] 31 : 
Plate mills: g 
tte ate aE ee 9 tale Sy COG: SARIS eRe Steet ft SR 3 Ee (1) 6 4 
PRES 13 | (@) ~~) SER AVE ees anes | ee RE (1) 6 h 
a eeweaeti 5 aaa ° 3 ORE elites ae (5 eee 9 SR PS 3 « 
Sere grea oay 12 | () ~ 2 RRS MAGS Poe Sea |) das 9 cS 
SRR 13 | () — BRR “SHE Seca 5 RR 5 AE 3} 11 a 
Mi aiiibbiensinisncs ~ } Baers 2 oe | ee _ |; =e 6 3 6 6 ¥ 
Ls ER eee ae 17} @) 4g eee pi eee at 51 (4) 6 7 8 10 a 
Standard rail mills ie 
Se ARS > PE | ft ae : ae Posed +e es _@) SERRE peaeere 4 i 
| | EE RR Sa BActsbe Ss Pe res B Ncwiince gee een |g Rew ee peLss es: 5 3 
| Sb bole ee i a |. i; Saas 3 ae 4 a 
Sea: 'S SPY Se RES Beer E st Rese te _ ee 2 gf LA 11 E 
SRR . db EEN SR SE IRs nee eee 17 (4) 29 10 i 
: | <a | | Sa See ae Sees wees a Dapeeipas 1 Raibtigee 31 6 3 
; , SG ee SR RS TE eee, Se Pee fs eeeees 15 6 18 20 aa 
f Bar mills: e 
4 MK abicscdee wk 57 6 47 2 _Y ei 38 (1) 1 4 (1) 1 
| RE ir eae 57 6 48 1 ae eae * 43 (1) 1 CD bwirht 1 
: * Bree cc hte 25 3 33 4 Sy MR Eat. 46 () 3 7 1 1 s 
; _ ae ee Ss ae 35 2 Sb ~je4 47! () 2 7 f ) 1 Fe 
: ell pasa 31; 8 25 5  ; eee 48 f 1 f° ) 2 : 
¥ We Sai ei 5c 35] 13 8 6 |S Se Spe te 54 1) 1 2 2 es 
} Bei titcihtiionns 39! 10 11 5 ey 50} () 2 8 2 & % 
? Less than 1 per cent. q 
: 113965°—30——13 [1383] i 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES IN ALL OCCUPATIONS WORKING EACH Spry. 
FIED NUMBER OF DAYS PER WEEK, 1914 TO 1929, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR~— (9, 








Per cent of employees whose customary working turns per week wer: 





Num- 
Department and year| ber of 5 and 6 Sb, 1 HE i 66, 


6, 6, | 6,7, 
band tenes and 7 and 7 | 




















plants; , alter- and6/;and6j|and7/ 6 alter- | al 2 
: in ro- | in ro- | in ro- inro-|inro-| ‘ 
nately! tation | tation | tation nately) nately) tation | tation | 
Sheet mills: 
ee ee 15} (4) 2 58 hae > ae US Ma 4 
ea 15 3] 55 + eos eel 1 ' 
RRC CRONIN 13| 1 | 2 (ea ae 8 apenas | a AS 5 
SENSE 14| 2 2} 40 8 mee taper , CE ‘ 
eae 14 1 4 47 fp See ae 4) SS _, SS 4 
st ec 14 1 3 46 2, ear 28 ae 5 
i a 8 eA 15} (4) 3 47 See 29 (4) (*) 1 (1) 5 
Tin-plate mills: 
ED ll} (4) 4 _ | Serre. Sere | eee | 1 ee | 
EERE ll} @® 3 EES Eee es ae ae Se 
ee 9 1 5 RE ee See a» Seat I 
ee y 1 5 Se ee ee | ee ee .) ee I 
aaa 9} Q) 2 | > RS See | =e 2 Ss: ae 
a pletagabe he s{| 1 | BES) tee eae | aS 2 i i| 3 
Weis weccues 8} () 4 59 hy, ERR RES 5 Ra (‘) a ae | 





























1 Less than 1 per cent. 


Seven-Day Week 


Or THE 10 departments included in the study, it is necessary for 
only one to be in continuous operation; i. e., the blast furnace, which 
due to the nature of the process, must be operated 7 days per week 
and 24 hours per day. It might be expected that most of the 7-day 
workers woeld be found in this department. There is, however, 
another department—the open hearth—which in recent years has 
been changing from a 6-day to a 7-day operation, because of an 
increased demand for steel. This demand, which was especially 
strong during 1928, continued into 1929, and has resulted in more 
open-hearth furnaces normally operating seven days per week in 1929 
than during any previous study. It has also resulted in an increase 
in the proportion 6f 7-day workers, which rose from 52 per cent in 
1926 to 66 per cent in 1929. In this large increase were included 
chiefly employees who formerly worked a week of 6 days and those 
who had a week of 6 days, 7 days, and 7 days in rotation. 

In 1929, 54 per cent of all blast-furnace employees covered regu- 
larly worked a week of seven days, which percentage is the same as 
that shown for 1915 and 1920, but is an increase over 1926. The 
number of employees who regularly worked a week of 6 days, 7 days, 
and 7 days in rotation decreased from 22 per cent in 1926 to 18 per 
cent in 1929. 

While the Bessemer-converter department is not essentially one 
requiring 7-day operation, certain repairs must be made which require 
a considerable number of employees to be on duty when the converters 
are not Aa ra This “fix-up” turn provides most of the 7-day 
work in this department. 

When 1929 is compared with 1926, blooming and rail mills show « 
decided increase in 7-day workers. In 1929, 31 per cent of the 
employees in blooming mills regularly worked a week of seven days, 
while in 1926 only 20 per cent had a 7-day week. This change resulted 
largely from the necessity for extending operation of blooming mills 
in order to care for the increased output of the open-hearth furnaces. 
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It might also be stated that some new mills were added in 1929, which 
were ro operates on a 7-day week schedule. 

In the rail-mill department one large plant had changed from a 
customary week of 6 days, 7 days, and 7 days in rotation in 1926 to a 
straight 7-day week in 1929. his change is reflected in the increase 
in the percentage (20) in 1929, and in the per cent of employees work- 
ing 6 days, 7 days, and 7 days per week in 1929. There was a decrease 
of 9 per cent in the number of employees working 6 days per week in 
1929 when compared with 1926. 

Plate and bar mills show small increases in the per cent of employees 
who regularly work seven days. Seven-day work in these depart- 
ments for the most part consists of “light up”’ and repair turns which 
take place on Saturday night or Sunday when mills are not on produc- 
ing time. 





<> _— 
=_eocoo 


Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding recent wage 

changes is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates 
to manufacturing establishments only, the data being reported direct 
to the bureau by the same establishments that report monthly figures 
regarding volume of employment; while part 2 presents data ob- 
tained from new trade agreements and other miscellaneous sources. 
Although the effort is made, it is not always possible to avoid duplica- 
tion of data as between parts 1 and 2. 


Part 1. Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries, April, 1930 


THIRTEEN establishments in eight industries reported wage-rate 
increases during the month ending April 15. These increases av- 
eraged 5.2 per cent and affected 461 employees, or 17 per cent of all 
employees in the establishments concerned. Fifty-seven establish- 
menis in 17 industries reported wage-rate decreases during the same 
period. These decreases averaged 10.1 per cent and affected 5,828 
employees, or 72 per cent of all employees in the establishments con- 
cerned. Twenty-nine of the 57 wage-rate decreases were made in 
knit-goods mills and sawmills, and affected 3,300 employees; no 
especial significance can be attached to any other of the changes 
reported. 
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TABLE 1.-WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN MARCH 15, 1930, AND 4) 1), 















































15, 1930 
| Per cent ofincrease | 
Establishments | or decrease in Employees affect 
| Wage rate 
= 
| Per cent of e: 66s 
s | —_———_~—- 
Industry | stsidieen 
Total | reporting Total | In estab- 
number | increase or| Range (| Average number! lishments In al 
reporting | decrease in reporting | es? ii)\sp. 
| wage rates increase or) hen tc 
decrease in r 
wage rates 
Increases 
| | 
| | 
Ne I 202 1 5.0 5.0 88 | 97 
Foundry and machine-shop 
a ee ey Ses 1, 083 3 8. 0-10. 0 9.5 7 ZI 
Printing, —_ gas, Hiatal 155 1 5.0 5.0 104 10 | 
wey Ree 452 3 2. 0-5. 0 2.8 378 34 
Brick, tiles an terra cotta____- 666 1 6.0 6.0 21 67 
Automobi Oe TR +. Sera 207 2 7.0 7.0 857 
Car building and repairing, 
ee 443 1 4.5 4.5 141 95 
SR eS ee 92 1 15.0 15.0 403 3 | 
Decreases 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

ANCE SRS SERS AS RRR LS RRO 216 1 6.0 6.0 81 72 | 
i a 703 2 10. 0 10.0 113 38 | 
iia dade 44 4; 9.5-20.0 19.0 S68 56 
Hosiery and knit goods_-___-. _- 338 12| 40-180 7.1} 2,685 58 
Woolen and worsted g Laie 185 1 10.0 10.0 215 100 
LR eS ee 3] 5.0-15.0 6.3 338 89 

ee NN 421 2] 5021.0 6.2 78 87 | 
Iron 2 RRR 202 1 2.5 2.5 93 19 | 
ips and err | 
Fee ree ee ae 1, 083 3 10.0 10.0 695 63 
eee AES 663 17 | 5020.0 11.1} 1,961 89 
Lumber, millwork __--_-.-.---- 345 1 10.0 10.0 50 100 
Boots and shoes. .---.......---- 327 2) 7.5-10.0 9.6 577 98 | 
a a ap l aaE 175 1 10.0 10.0 37 62 | 
Pe a ee eta 566 41100125 12.1 70 77 
and orgams.---------.--| 66 1 16.0 16.0 5 80 
Automobile tires. | 43 1 10.0 10.0 40 100 
— neo es other than tires, 
and shoes_____.- 45 1 12.5 12.5 204 75 

















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Part 2.—Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since February, 1931) 


RECENT wage changes shown in Table 2 cover 15,106 workers, «/ 
whom 7,040 were reported as having secured the 5-day week. ihe 
building trades reported increases ranging from 244 to 124 cents jv! 
hour; the printing trades increases of from $1.50 to $3.50 per we: s: 
street-railway motormen and conductors of Pittsburgh, Pa., had 
increase of 5 cents per hour; and train dispatchers of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway an increase of 27 cents perday. No reducti:':s 
were reported. 
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PABLE 2.—RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND 
LOCALITY, FEBRUARY TO MAY, 1930 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 
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Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry, occupation, and locality pened 
' Before After | Before | After 
change change | change} change 
Building trades: 
Asbestos workers— Per hour Per hour 
nnn cccneninessanctécane Apr. 1 $1. 1214 $1. 25 44 40 
Bn ote SUE eco eek Mar. 1 1. 25 1. 37 44 1 40 
—* AS iiictinedinerkgideataiwelee Mar. 3 1. 25 1.37% 44 1 40 
Bricklayers— 
Norwich, Conn------.--- iepeacagieetion Apr. 14 1.3714 1. 50 44 40 
, STE Ra era May 1 1. 6214 1.75 44 40 
Carpenters— 
Albuquerque, N. Mex_....-._......--- a i 1. 1214 1. 25 45 40 
Hollyw RTS ene oe ee See 1. 03% 1. 0634 48 48 
Scranton, (ele nag gianauetee x ee 1. 1214 1. 183% 44 44 
Soe, Wee_......-.................. Be ee 1. 12% 1. 12% 44 40 
inde onnnien ctipyacsnesosst~ 2 — 1. 00 1.124% 44 44 
, ESE EE ee -.do- . 90 1. 00 (?) (?) 
Electricians, Rock Riera . 1. 25 1. 30 48 48 
Hod carriers and laborers— | 
Indianapolis, Ind., bricklayers’ tenders____|__.do-_- . 9214 . 95 44 44 
Norwick, Conn., masons’ tenders... -__--_--_- Apr. 14| .6214-.724%4 . 70-. 80 44 40 
Youngstown, Ohio— 
Hod TRESS Eee a May 1 . 971 1. 00 48 48 
ibe abicinale sin oie nem adons set ene . 7244) . 75 48 48 
Painters, Indianapolis, Ind ......-.......--.--- Apr. ll 1. 2244 1. 25 44 40 
Plasterers, Springfield, Ohio. .--.............-- May 1 (2) 1. 25 44 44 
Plumbers, Lafayette, Ind.................__._- Apr. 1 (2) 1. 25 @ 40 
Roofers, Elmira, N. RETR May 1 (?) iL (2 40 
Sprinkler fitters and helpers, United States____|...do-_ _. 1. 25 1.3744 44 40 
Structural iron workers— 
t. ae aipitiss Sinke Lis dewen wandies ea Anas 1. 6744 1. 75 40 40 
EE Sadan ccestonnsseeeenes me eee (?) () 44 40 
Chauffeurs and 
azl Pa.— Per week Per week 
Outside men in charge of routes._......._.___| Apr. 1 (2) 35. 00 39 39 
& 8 IRE TERE ES SAS GS ch a SS ga (2) 35. 00 3g 3g 
e Outside helpers, first 6 months_._.......-._|...do._-_. (?) 30. 00 39 39 
i Outside helpers, after first 6 months---.____|_..do.__- (2) 32. 50 39 39 
3 Assistant dairy foremen-.-_-_--_-_.-__.._-_._- ee ee 40. 00 39 3g 
a Other dairymen, first 6 months__.._______- ee" ae (2 30. 00 39 3g 
wt Other dairymen, after 6 months___._______- a ee (2) 32. 50 39 39 
mi OU AR een ne cane caine nnn eenesses Apr. 2|35.50-7.50 | 35. 50-7. 50 7) 3 814 
, Clothing, Boston, Mass.: 
Cloak and I ites ncsisiccuie keke Apr. 22 (2) 44. 00 (2) 40 
3 i le i EE a i ae (?) 44. 00 (? 40 
3 eI ion ett 5 li See ade, (2) 41. 00 ( 40 
3 SE See ae (2) 41. 00 (?) 40 
+ SI ek Ss Ce aes Ae Sllal (?) 49. 50 (2) 40 
4 Skirt EES inn ceeestansaehibeseah ee yee (?) 47. 50 (?) 40 
4 I oa hs sa nck sas ug tigi cd a Se ae (2) 36. 00 (? 40 
e 9 SEER I  ce eeiae cole, ee ee Uae (?) 41. 00 @ 40 
% EEE Ry ee ee cow: SRM, — (?) 26. 00 ? 40 
: Glass workers, ornamental, St. Louis, Mo.: Per hour Per hour 
eo Sohn a reel daiebanes | May 20 1. 50 1. 50 (2) 40 
; i wR REE CE wee Sa 1. 00 1. 10 (2) 40 
a Printing and publishing: Per week Per week 
g Bindery trade, Topeka, Kans_._..-....-...._-- Feb. 1 39. 50 41. 50 44 44 
4 Compositors— 
i. Ithaca, N. Y.— 
2 LT AIT RL May 1 41. 00 42. 00 34 44 
N ERE eae SS aia” See 44. 00 45. 00 44 44 
Rockford, Iii., _—— Tiere wm cirakdbeniaaeil Apr. 1 42. 50 46. 00 48 48 
— Francisco, Calif., job work -.._-_...--- ar. 28 51. 00 52. 00 44 44 
ypers— 
Boston, Mass.— 
Finishers and molders, day ____..-..--- Feb. 7 43. 50 46. 00 44 44 
Finishers and molders, night - ________- aif ER 47. 50 50. 00 40 40 
mete enpeng ey atone reseeeseesnacenes oe ~ ae a go = = 
ee, ESS SS a ECR errr ee 44. 
Providence, R. I.— 
Finishers and molders -___-__.....-.__- Feb. 27 47. 50 50. 00 48 48 
RR a oe EES 44. 00 46. 50 48 48 
Worcester, Mass.— 
Finishers and molders.----_---...---_-- Feb. 14 47. 50 50. 00 48 48 
ee eliark ici snide Sno pitie cancers ee en 44. 00 46. 50 48 48 
1 6 summer months 2 Not reported. 3 Per day. 
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TaBLE 2.—RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, 4 
LOCALITY, FEBRUARY TO MAY, 1930—Continued 


D 
































Rate of wages Hours per 6 eek 
. : Date of = 
Industry, occupation, and locality 
change | Before After | Before 4 
change change change | chine 
Printing and publishing—Continued. 
Photo-engravers, New Y ork— Per hour Per hour 
SE oe se May 26 $68. 00 $69. 00 44 
nee we eee.........<...- sie co sigliealmiertndiaiaceeiaite — ae 76. 00 77. 00 40 
Pressmen, web, Dayton, Ohio— 
RE SET a Ne Feb. 1 53. 50 55. 00 48° 
0 | Se ae ee kk: = as 55. 50 57. 00 48 
STEERS ET, Se nae vee 2 BeNOR 49. 00 50. 50 48 
es Oe 6... 51. 00 52. 50 48 
Stereotypers, Dayton, Ohio— | 
RA A SS ee ce: ee da... 49. 00 50. 50 4» 
(| ES as “ee ee = = 51. 50 52. 530 (2) 
} } 
; ; Ld 
Railway workers: Train dispatchers, St. Louis | Per day Per day 
EE Ek ere eee ie a 9, 78 10. 05 38 
Street railway: Motormen and conductors, Pitts- Per hour Per hour 
RE a, RS ER SE a Chena er | May 1 oe | . 80 3 8le 
? Not reported. 3 Per day. 


Farm Wage and Labor Situation on April 1, 1930 


ye index number of the general level of farm wages on April |, 
1930, was three points higher than on January 1, but five point 
lower than on April 1, 1929, and also lower than on any previous 
April 1 since 1923, according to figures published by the United State 
Department of Agriculture in Crops and Markets for April, 193: 
The advance in the index between January 1 and April 1, 1930, was 
less than the usual seasonal rise and was the smallest recorded by the 
Department of Agriculture for this period in the eight years that the 
department has been collecting farm wage data on a quarterly basis. 
On April 1, 1930, all classes of farm wages—per month and per day. 
with and without board—were at the lowest level for this date since 
1925. The Department of Agriculture states that this is a reflection 
of the large supply of farm labor due to the small volume of industri! 
= at the present time. 

- Table 1 gives farm wage rates and index numbers from 1910 to 1929, 
by years, and quarterly from January, 1923, to April, 1930. 





Tek a4 BONE TS fb a no ad wh . o Y: as il 5 a - : ee ras a nf ne ve Bal SRR. iG Ang rapt: oP win OK 43 baaries ic, % = 4 Hin “ 
SDP AEROS IARI EYE OP PER SANs et pelt al ie RE Rtas eee Ses Sie ee an Aa TES AURORE Ce ate OLE Te Be AT Cee RUNS ets a oes ae vo he 
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1,pLE 1.-AVERAGE FARM WAGE RATES AND INDEX NUMBERS, 1910 TO APRIL, 1930 


















































— | ‘ 
mw 1 Av 1 
Average yearly far age Siniee | erage yearly farm wage — 
num- num- 
Per month— | Per day— — ‘ Per month— | Per day— —_ of 
Year Year arm 
ss (1910- | (1910- 
with | With-lwith | With- — | with | With- | with | With- 1914— 
board board board board board board es board ) 
if 
— | } | 
908G: _ | -tuamead $19. 58 |$28. 04 ($1.07 |$1. 40 | 97 || 1924—January _-|$31. 55 |$45. 53 ($1.79 |$2. 38 159 
1911 .-ncss--0) See | 2. SS | 1.07 | 3.40 97 Ape... 33. 57 | 47.38 | 1.77 | 2.34 163 
EIA Rae 20.46 | 29.14] 1.12}1.44{ 101 Sees 34. 34 | 48.02 | 1.87 | 2.43 168 
October __| 34.38 | 48.46 | 1.93 | 2. 51 171 
1008. ean 21.27 | 30.21 | 1.15 | 1.48 | 104 || 1925—January--_| 31.07 | 45.04 | 1.74 | 2.31 156 
ON ESD. 20.90 | 29.72 | 1.11 | 1.44 | 101 1, Seay 33. 86 | 47.40 | 1.77 | 2.33 164 
ae eine SPs 21.08 | 29.97 | 1.12 | 1.45 | 102 pe 34. 94 | 48.55 | 1.89 | 2.44 170 
October -__| 34.91 | 48.99 | 1.95 | 2.53 173 
ew Ge 23.04 | 32.58 | 1.24 | 1.60 112 || 1926—January--| 31.82 | 46.26 | 1.76 | 2.33 159 
Ee on 28. 64 | 40.19 | 1.56 | 2.00 140 April_-__-- 34. 38 | 48.40 | 1.78 | 2.35 166 
9906. oe 35.12 | 49.13 | 2.05 | 2.61 176 penile 36.10 | 49.89 } 1.91 | 2.47 174 
October_-_| 36.00 | 50.10 | 1.97 | 2.55 176 
eae 40.14 | 56.77 | 2.44] 3.10 206 || 1927—January--| 32.94 | 47.07 | 1.79 | 2.36 162 
1000: oo soaeor 47.24 | 65.05 | 2.84 | 3. 56 239 April___-- 34. 53 | 48.47 | 1.78 | 2.37 166 
nee RES 30. 25 | 43.58 | 1.66 | 2.17 150 |, ee 35. 59 | 49.52 | 1.89 | 2.44 172 
October __| 35. 68 | 49.77 | 1.96 | 2.51 175 
ps Meee ee ea 29.31 | 42.09 | 1.64 | 2.14 146 || 1928—January--| 32.50 | 46.75 | 1.76 | 2.34 161 
jE SSS eee 33.09 | 46.74 | 1.91 | 2.45 166 April____- 34. 46 | 48.44) 1.78 | 2.34 166 
(| SS ee 33.34 | 47.22 | 1.88 | 2.44 166 | aS: 35. 39 | 49.32 | 1.84 | 2.39 170 
October--.| 35.75 | 49.60 | 1.96 | 2.51 175 
1363S 33. 88 | 47.80 | 1.89 | 2.46 168 || 1929—January-__| 33.04 | 47.24 | 1.78 | 2.34 162 
pV | 34.86 | 48.86 | 1.91 | 2.48 171 April__.-- 34. 68 | 49.00 | 1.79 | 2.34 167 
TOT 5 ees | 34. 58 | 48.63 | 1.90 | 2.46 170 en 36.08 | 50.53 | 1.89 | 2.43 173 
October __| 35.90 | 50.00 | 1.92 | 2.46 17 
WO. cc BSc 34. 66 | 48.65 | 1.88 | 2.43 169 || 1930—January__} 32.29 | 46.80 | 1.73 | 2.27 159 
WOR csc 34. 74 | 49.08 | 1.88 | 2.42 170 April____- 33. 83 | 47.81 | 1.72 | 2.27 162 
1923—January-.| 27.87 | 40.50 | 1.46 | 1.97 137 
Apt... 30.90 | 44.41 | 1.55 | 2.09 148 
} oe 34. 64 | 48.61 | 1.84 | 2.44 169 
October__| 34. 56 | 48.42 | 2.02 | 2. 58 174 | 























| Yearly averages are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities, 
except for 1924-1929, when the wage rates per month are a straight average of quarterly rates, April, July, 
October of the current year, and January of the following year, and the wage rates per day are a weighted 
average of quarterly rates. 


Average daily and monthly farm wage rates, with board and without 
board, in the different States and geographic divisions, are given in 
Table 2 for April 1 of 1929 and 1930. It will be noted that the rates 
were lower on April 1, 1930, in all divisions except the Far Western, 
where the monthly rates with board and without board and the daily 
rate without board were slightly higher. 
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partment of Agriculture states that the supply of farm labor on 
April 1, 1930, expressed either as per cent of normal or as per cent of 
demand, was the largest registered since the department began to 
collect these data in 1923. Table 3 shows the farm labor supply 
and demand on April 1 of each year, 1926 to 1930, by geographic 
division and for the United States as a whole. 


TABLE 3.—FARM LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND, APRIL 1, 1926 TO 1939 
































North North South South Far United 
Atlantic | Central | Atlantic | Central | Western States 

= =e otto 

i 

supply, per cent of normal: | 
TE a AES cena cet keen See oe men 88. 0 93.1 81.1 88. 3 98. 3 | 89. 2 
7 BSG 48 aa aS 89. 1 93.8 85.0 89. 4 99.6 | 90.8 
ee ae ae aoc suucsieas Sea te 95. 8 98. 1 91.5 92.7 101.9 95. 2 
WS oe ee ea ees od ed = 93. 4 95.4 92.4 90. 8 100. 1 93.6 
190P. 5.355. i ee a dle Sib aieic marie 98. 3 101.1 96. 8 97.0 104. 5 | 99. 0 

Demand, per cent of normal: | 
1 APSR ges GIRS, OS ea 90. 2 91.9 89. 6 90. 7 92.7 | 91.0 
CRESS BS AGRE Beak SSSR eee ep apa 89. 1 90. 5 88. 1 85. 7 92.3 88. 6 
cae into 87.9 89.7 88.9 86. 6 91.4 88. 6 
TO he ee come naa 88. 6 91.4 89.6 89. 5 92.4 90. 3 
1908 5 bs SE ERE Spe ANE De are ePID 86.9 85.8 84.6 82.7 86. 4 $4.8 

Supply expressed as per cent of demand: | 
(; Sees fA ERRE OS Sear ee 97.5 101. 2 90. 5 97.4 106. 1 | 98. 1 
ee aE 100. 0 103. 6 96. 5 104.3 108. 0 102. 5 
ee ag Te Ee 108. 9 109. 4 102. 9 107.0 111.4 107.5 
eS ek Seeeee seco ree 105. 4 104.4 103. 1 101.5 108. 3 103. 7 
OOS. 2. See ee ee eS 113.2 117.9 114.4 117.3 120.8 116. 8 

| 





Index Numbers of Employment and Earnings of Building- 
Trades Workers in Massachusetts 


4b. following table gives index numbers of average weekly 
employment, earnings, and hours of building-trades workers in 
Massachusetts from April, 1927, to March, 1930, as calculated by the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries from reports of 
building contractors, covering the week ending nearest to or including 
the 15th of each month. The data are from a press release of that 
department dated April 9, 1930. 

The number of building-trades men employed in March, 1930, by 
352 building contractors from whom reports were obtained was 7,271, 
as comp with 6,985 in February, 1930. Of the 352 contractors, 52 
had no employees on their pay rolls in March and 62 had none in 
February. 

The average number of hours worked per man per week in March 
was 39.4 against 37.4 in February, an increase of 5.3 per cent. The 
total number of man-hours worked during the week reported on for 
March was 286,141, as compared with 261,045 for the representative 
week in February. Earnings per week for the March pay-roll period 
averaged $40.25, an increase f 2.9 per cent over the February average 
of $39.11; hourly earnings decreased from $1.046 in February to 
$1.023 in March, or 2.2 per cent. 

It will be noted that the index numbers of employment given in 
the table for the first three months of 1930 were considerably higher 
than for the first three months of 1929, the same being true also of 
the index numbers of average weekly hours and the average weekly 
earings per man. , 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF BUILDING-TR 4 [) p< 
WORKERS IN MASSACHUSETTS, APRIL, 1927, TO MARCH, 1930 * 





























[Average for year 1928= 100] C 
— A 
| Average | Average Average | A veray 
Number Number rage 
Year and month | oftrades-| Weekly | weekly Year and month Pe trades-| Weekly | weekly 
| men hours earnings men hours earnings 
per man | per man per man | per tan 
1927 | 1928—Continued | 
ie SSS en | 107.4 112.8 106.0 || November ---___.-- | «106.0 | 96.3 | 96.8 
eats | 105.4 107. 4 104.0 || December-__..._.-- | 98.3 96. 2 | 99.9 
ae 117.6 105. 4 102. 2 / 
i tiitkkengueness | 120.7 103. 6 101. 2 1929 
Ree 13.2} 1023 100.6 || January__._....-.-- |. 70.2 91.2) go of 
September - -____-_- 124. 9 103. 9 104.4 || February ---.....--! 74.5 95.7 4.9 
October. ..........- 122. 6 98. 4 99.0 || March. -..........- are 96.6 9% 9 ni 
November - - -__---- 124. 1 101.4 99. 8 89.0 89. 9 92.5 fi 
December___-.----- 114.9 96. 3 "6 5 oe.......-....... 95. 8 102. 1 105.9 | 
1928 | --------------- | Me) Melle 1 
eer 119. 102. 5 | 103.9 
+ ae ae 2a n_-.-.....- | 497.2| 105.3 109. | fc 
March eee eS | 81. 9 97. 5 96. 5 September o ecewcece | 124. 4 103. 7 i 108 if] 
April ies 92. 4 98. 0 95. 7 October ere eee eess ' 121. 5 101. 4 104. 5 .— 
May oe ee | 102. 5 101. 6 100. 4 November oe eecccae 120. 3 96. 6 | W 7 ll 
_-.............1 el (aes 99.2 || December.......... 108. 6 97.5 12.5 
eS |. a? 101. 2 99.7 1930 A 
GREG 109. 7 104. 2 103.4 || January_._....._..- 93.3 96.4 103. 1 
September _________| 107.4 103. 4 105.8 || February ----_-_.--| 85.7 96.3 | 103.9 
Geneeee..........- 110.6 97.2 +h eens 89. 3 101. 2 | 106.7 








1 Collection of these data was begun in April, 1927. 
Agricultural Wages in Canada, 1928 and 1929 


A ERAGE wages of agricultural laborers in Canada for 1928 and 


1929 are given in the following table compiled from the Febru- 
ary, 1930, issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 




















AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM HELP IN CANADA, 1928 AND 1929 B 
P 
Females per B 
ym Fame month, summer | Males, per year | Females, per year : 
season 8 
Province and year — | value! wis a . 
ue ue ue 
Rate! “of | Totall Rate) of | Totall Rate) of | Total Rate) of roa V 
pt pay OfP8Y!board| = [°F P®¥/board| =| P®¥| board E 
V 
a \ 
Canada : 
Eee See pare ae $40 | $23 | $63) $24: $20) $44] $382 | $252 | $634 | $251 | $225 | $476 I 
a 40| 23) 63) 2| } 43] 373] 254) 627| 242] 223| 465 ; 
Prince Edward Island: | | ; 
I 1c acon ce ip gle gneve oo ts 32 17 49 18 13 31 310 | 203 513 198 157 | 9 355 ( 
ein as glia cdi ashe 34 18 52 19 13 32 | 327 207 534 196 159) 355 r 
Nova Scotia ] 
i dithnedseeckeaaan 34 19 53 17 15 32; 359) 208 567 | 200 163 363 ] 
Seen ee 38 19 57 19 15 34 383 222 | 605) 212 179 391 ] 
New Brunswick ‘ 
“SS SL ee ee eee 40 19 59 18 15 33 212 | 602 169 373 
het e Si 40 20 60 18 15 33 | 375] 214| 589] 198] 169 367 
Quebec: : 
ES Rae Der 39 19 58 19 14 33 | 366 206 572 | 202 146 348 ( 
RE LAS a Ect Sp Fhe 41 20 61 19 14 33 369 208 577 191 151 342 
Ontario: 
eR eerie a 36 22 58 23 18 41 | 348; 244] 592) 254] 199 153 
RS Riche 35 22 57 22 19 41 341 254 595 242} 212 154 i 
Manitoba : 
EES a nr, 38 2 61 21 20 41} 353 | 258; 611] 226}; 225 7 
| SIE meee pr arnt 38 23 61 21 19 40 | 352; 256) 608 | 222); 216 | 
Saskatchewan 
RES Es hae se REE 44 25 69 25 22 47 411 284 695 | 262] 237 
REESE Basel ae 44 25 69 24 22 46 | 308 | 287 685 | 256) 240 
Alberta: 
is es es 55E 46 2%} 72 26 2 49} 450) 205| 745} 280; 262 
| Er PORE Tee 43 25 68 25 21 46 | 404 274 | 678} 253} 232 
British Columbia 
a mere ee 50 27 77 29 23 52 | 501; 305/| 806| 320) 268 
SR RANA a ee are 49 27 76 28 23 51 482 310; 792 291 271 
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The above table shows that monthly wages and board in the sum- 
mer season as well as annual wages and board were higher in British 
Columbia than in any of the other Provinces. 





ti tity dle 
——- 


Wages in France in October, 1929 


N ANNUAL wage study is made by the General Statistical 
Bureau of France,' giving the average wages of certain classes 
of workers who are represented in nearly all localities and which fur- 
nish, therefore, uniform elements of comparison. The information is 
furnished by officers of trade councils, employers’ organizations, and 
mayors or other competent persons and is on a basis comparable with 
former studies. 
The following table gives the hourly wages in different occupations 
in October, 1928 and 1929, in Paris and in other cities: 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN FRENCH CITIES, OCTOBER, 1928, AND'OCTOBER, 1929, 
BY OCCUPATION 


[Conversions on basis of average exchange rate of franc=3.92 cents] 








Average hourly wages in— 


























Occupation | Paris and its environs | Cities other than Paris 
1928 1929 1928 1929 
ae | | 
Males | | 
a i ans ake peas sows Lela en ee oe $0. 118 $0. 132 
| A TEES | $0. 227 $0. 269 .151 | . 164 
sk snowman ceceses 1. 80 . 200 . 143 | .170 
Dee a eae. Eee Meera aaa . 125 . 136 
EEE TO TAN ES ec SPIT ES enti . 126 . 138 
uo a a i ae Meee SNA al "121 | ” 134 
Weer it... c scree 235 | 235 " 136 147 
ja ae eee ener ees See eee ae Be S22 eee are he ae 124 140 
ra ince sa pasha allen Sled dices emp ea ee ee lll 122 
cel 0 a i Ls see op abe eck ee Meanie ware 118 133 
. °—: Serre RReaSe Seri ss ABFA 135 147 
ie iicwicnbidinasua<esceccentpoceserees 225 | 245 . 138 154 
RE ane ee eer ee Se oe . 134 148 
alll RE a A le La ARN . 225 265 . 145 158 
i SRG S EEREOR iads or pe ck re Pee ees Oe Meare a Dee emeee Ss FAY ESET IEE Fate 143 155 
I ncaa . 206 . 245 135 158 
CI Se ee ce . 196 . 235 144 159 
BT GT PS ES Se ce eee ee Re eae ee Te | . 186 . 225 139 152 
i hn ERE NE LAER, BIRT SMES, ANDERE AES . 144 160 
ET EEE eer as ae we eee ME? Mr eres Kee SRT eae . 139 151 
Tn ee ae . 186 225 141 154 
SE SE 8 a EE sR aS Se Sea” 221 255 141 153 
ea SS IN, ON SIS RR . 135 146 
sh et nk ehwemademeddd iba baleen ieseboaminice 136 151 
NE ES Ee SNe er oeaetys 196 225 136 148 
en ne see euemird 210 245 143 158 
& se ERE Chr atte . 255 147 165 
Ce dns bpeceubee nd . 186 . 225 133 148 
.00””*«‘«‘( aR ee aie ee . 235 . 204 151 168 
see ay . 206 . 235 145 158 
i 060 en ea era . 196 . 235 123 135 
Tee hiv ececedevenee . 180 225 146 157 
en i decsaens . 186 216 138 150 
ERIS PRE eae See eae . 216 255 177 188 
se sani hire anaemia ange a aaa . 196 225 129 145 
hs SNES ARS RSE SSS RS eR aie a) Werner cools) Gor eenemereL eee 125 140 
_ hGH aaa aR . 225 | 235 | 132 146 
EE a a Rn na: meee Neer 104 116 
Average, all occupations.__..............-------- . 206 | . 240 . 135 | .150- 








1 France. Ministére du Travail. Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France. January-March, 
1930, pp. 182-193. 
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AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN FRENCH CITIES, OCTOBER, 1928, AND OCT: jrp 
1929, BY OCCU PATION—Continued i 








7 
i 
' 
| 


Average hourly wages in— 




















Occupation Paris and its environs | Cities other thay Par: 
| | 
1928 86| 8691929 «| 192 OC 
us mat 
Females } 
RE RE ory BRE AIRS) ee Oe RS YY SEIT ROL erm ROLE ok $0. 078 | $0, ORG 
il ks eal cate eg oe nas ee amines ties pee | . 078 O84 
aiititeine ten wrectrctnens seredinneeendwnanbatenenn a Deen pGeeeeiee femincan antepith - 075 O82 
EE eee SES Oe se ESE TL! SR Se ee SEE eT ee . 078 089 
Lace I an ex es ano cap cli gon ah wn ic eg ear retinal neatptapamrmer elie te seh ok to fu ohne magtchl . 079 _ OKG 
NG Cite nash civhtinivue sbecies thnks kndbbateedicerdwmecsonlecesbesesune .077 040) 
Milliners Saas casa segs trtlae ala il csck selec pe e-beam ah tb sei tx clock .077 | (im 
a ait Os 5. 58s hs a ee es ee eB Se w7 . (is 





The following table, furnished for the study by the employment 
service of the clothing industries, shows the average weekly waves 
paid to female workers in the women’s garment trades in October, | 28 
and 1929: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF FEMALE WORKERS IN WOMEN’S GARMENT 
TRADES, 1928 AND 1929 














Occupation 1928 1924 
STS. EA ETS SE RE SPY PEERS Ook aE $7. 43 $8. 18 
Second hands. -------- eI ee TO Te RO ee pis dees eligi atc scetiv able icaspsaphcieaiadeareit 5. 55 6.12 
ike tintin No a mon enonprensepntiesdadadansacecunshebbweenns ech atnsccesecesens 3. 92 $31 
TOTO no in rn cncinnecinne neo ness ccs reece ewer eeccece- sseee-52---.-.-----] SL FREI] $1. 96-3. 10 
| 





The wages of women employed in fashionable dressmaking shops 
averaged, in both 1928 and 1929, $32.61 per month for skilled fitters, 
$30.42 for workers of average skill, $19.60 for helpers, and $6.27 to 
$8.70 for apprentices. 

A comparison of wages and cost of living as represented by the 
cost of board and lodging for an unmarried worker in the same 
localities for which data for wages were secured shows that there was 
very little real change in the purchasing power of wages during the 
year. While the index number of men’s wages was 12 per cent higher 
im October, 1929, than in October, 1928, and the index number of 
women’s wages had increased 14 per cent in the same period, the cost 
of board and lodging had also increased 14.5 per cent. The retail 
price index (based on 13 articles) increased only 5.5 per cent, but this 
index, relating as it does to articles of prime necessity alone, repre- 
sents the influence of price changes upon the cost of a fixed stand:ard 
of living and makes no allowance, therefore, for any improvement 11 
living standards. 
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\\ ERAGE DAILY WAGES AND COST OF BOARD AND LODGING IN FRANCE, OCTO- 
" 2 ER, 1923 AND 1929, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF AND OF RETAIL PRICES IN 
‘OVEMBER, 1928 AND 1929 


[Conversions on basis of average exchange rate of franc =3.92 cents] 


























Index numbers 
in (1911 = 100) 
October, ctober, 
Item 1928 1929 
October, October, 
1928 1929 
—_ } 
~, t 
Daily wages: | 
Sake G es ies ice kare cence neeetekncunebewed $1. 11 $1. 23 | 616 679 
eo ae . 63 .72 | 701 799 
Cost of board and lodging per month_ _.____.________-- 17. 84 20. 38 | 650 744 
Retail price of 13 articles *.........-....-..---.--....--- Tae ERE: Ree ee 1A | 554 584 





"1 For November, 1928 and 1929, respectively. 
Wages in Lithuania in 1929 


AGES paid in 1929 in Lithuania were almost the same as 

those paid during 1928, with the exception of slight variation 
in the wages of farm hands. The following figures show a more or 
less correct estimate of the average wages paid in various branches 
of industry in December, 1929.' 


Per day 
et ok cane ed odor ete ened 4.60 litas ? (46 cents). 
DO Ro eo Soe nce cnn 3.05 litas (31 cents). 
Pant sctec ees o6 ELS $30 to $50.3 
Per month 
Clerks, salesmen and women -_-_-_-_-__--_------ 300 to 350 litas ($30 to $35). 
Bookkeepers and skilled clerks_____________- 700 to 1,000 litas ($70 to $100). 
Government and municipal employees: 
Clerks in public service, ordinary _-_-_-___- 350 to 400 litas ($35 to $40). 
SI. Ss die as Soa cc edd Saks 750 to 900 litas ($75 to $90). 
Mail carriers and police___________--_--- 150 to 250 litas ($15 to $25). 
Army: 
Hienies eR i a oie 5 litas (50 cents). 
Noncommissioned officers. ____________- 30 to 100 litas ($3 to $10). 
Officers, lieutenants to majors__-_-_-_--_-__- 400 to 650 litas ($40 to $65). 
slp > 





Paid Vacations Among Painters in the Netherlands * 


RECENT agreement concluded between representatives of the 
three painters’ unions and their employers in the Netherlands 


established vacations with pay for members of the union. The vaca- 


tion fund is to be maintained by compulsory contributions by the 
employers and will be administered by representatives of the unions, 
the employers’ organizations having renounced representation in its 
management. Workers who have been members of the union for at 
least 13 weeks and who have paid their dues and worked actively at 
their trade for a similar period are entitled to pay for six religious 
holidays and three other days each year. 





; repatt Soom Hugh 8. Fullerton, United States consul, Kovno, Lithuania, Mar. 29, 1930. 
= 10 cents. 
_ * Per year, plus board, lodging, and clothing; in some parts of the country farm hands receive grain 
instead of money, if they are married. 
* Le Mouvement Syndical Belge, Brussels, Apr. 20, 1930, p. 85. 
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Living-Wage Legislation in New South Wales‘ 


FY THE close of last year the New South Wales Parliament passed 
an act (Act No. 401929) repealing the industrial arbitration «cts 
of 1927 and 1929, which had dealt with the declaration of a liyinc 
wage, and amending the act of 1926 by stating that the amount set 
as a living wage for an adult male should be based on the needs of 4 
man and wife with one child under the age of 14 years. Further, it 
declared that a cost-of-living wage must be announced within one 
month from the coming into effect of the act, and that the amount so 
announced must conform to the following provision: 


In fixing the amount of the living wage for adult male employees on the require- 
ments of a man and wife with one child under the age of 14 years the commissivy 
shall add to the amount stated in its judgment of the 25th day of October, 11/29, 
as being sufficient for the requirements of a man and wife, the extra cost of main- 
taining one child under the age of 14 years. 

Such extra cost shall be determined from a consideration of such judgments, 
declarations, and reports of tribunals and royal commissions of the Common- 
wealth and of New South Wales relating to basic or living wages, and of such 
other information relating thereto in the possession of the commission at the 
commencement of this act as the commission deems proper to be considered for 
the purpose of fixing the amount of living wage for adult male employees in 
accordance with the provisions of this section. 


Following out these enactments, the Industrial Commission on 
December 20, 1929, declared as the living wage for an adult male £4 
2s. 6d. ($20.07) per week, and for an adult female £2 4s. 6d. ($10.83). 

At the same session the Parliament passed another amending act 
(Act No. 411929), removing from the scope of the industrial arbitra- 
tion act the group of workers thus defined: 


Employees who are employed in rural industries, that is to say— 

(a) Upon farms, orchards, vineyards, or agricultural or pastoral holdings in 
connection with dairying, poultry farming, or bee farming, or the sowing, raising, 
harvesting, or treating of grain, fodder, fruit, or other farm produce, or the man- 
agement, rearing, or grazing of horses, cattle, sheep, or other livestock, or tlie 
shearing or crutching of sheep, or the classing, scouring, sorting, or pressing of 
wool, upon any.farm or station, or at other farm or station work; or 

(b) In or in connection with the formation, tending, protection, or regeneration 
of forests; or 

(c) In flower or vegetable market gardens or nurseries; or 

(d) At clearing, fencing, trenching, draining, or otherwise preparing land for 
any of the above-mentioned purposes. 


Further, the act declares that after the coming into effect of this 
legislation any declaration of a living wage shall not apply to this 
group of employees, and that any danlirationis of a living wage made 
at an earlier date shall be null and void so far as these workers are 
concerned. In other words, agricultural and rural workers are removed 
entirely from the operation of cost-of-living wage declarations. 


1 Data are from New South Wales Industrial Gazette, Sydney, Dec. 31, 1929. 
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Summary for April, 1930 


MPLOYMENT decreased 0.2 per cent in April, 1930, as com- 
pared with March, and pay-roll totals decreased 0.7 per cent, 
according to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both March and April, together 
with the per cent of change in April, are shown in the following 
summary : 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, APRIL AND MARCH, 1930 
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Employment | Pay roll in 1 week 
Estab- |__ Per | Per 
Industrial group lish- cent of | cent of 
| ments | March, April, | change March, | April, change 
1930 1930 | 1930 | 1930 
1. Manufacturing_-_-_-------- 13,449 | 3,307,664 | 3,287,293 || —0.8 | $88, 222,263 | $85,301,626 | —L1 
2. Coal mining..--_----------- | 1,489 308, 237 300,075 | —2.6 7, 452, 833 7, 670, 817 —5.1 
Anthracite............-- 153 85, 300 86,817 | +1.8 2, 526, 730 2, 412, 039 —4.5 
Bituminous - __-_.....-- 1, 336 222, 937 213, 258 —4.3 4, 926, 103 4, 658, 778 —5.4 
3. Metaiiferous mining.--- 348 68, 205 57, 148 —1,8 1,749,794 = 1, 701, 855 —2,7 
4. Qu ng and non- | 
m mining. -- ._- 749 = s« 36, 356 38,283 +-5.3 926, 094 989, 236 +6,8 
5. Crude area pro- | 
duction.._......_._---- 124 | ®, 463 #,170 —2.8 301, 162 285, 449 —5,2 
6. Pubiie utilities.__.__._____. 10,043 | 712,672 714,832 +@.3 | 21,753,602 | 21, 666, 154 —@.4 
Telephone and tele- 

I Sik Gis os 6,845 317,082} 315,633/ —0.5! 9,123,105| 8,914,593; —23 
Power, light, and water_| 2,757 | 248,802 251,262; +1.0 7, 961, 027 7, 999, 363 +0.5 
Electric railroad opera- 

tion and maintenance, 

exclusive of car shops. 445 146, 788 147,937 | +0.8 4, 669, 470 4, 752, 198 +1.8 

» Wreteai i hi 5 8,875 383,373 311,685 | +2.7 7, 230, 309 7, 911, 457 +18 
>} as 068 66, 471 66, 176 —0.4 2, 124, 308 2, 085,773 —1.8 
| _ i s  ils SS aea 6, 807 236, 902 245, +3. 6 5, 706, 001 5, 825, 684 +2. 1 
3 Sa ee 1,909 158,853 156, 488 —2,2 | 22,790,925 | 72,682,144 —3.9 

9. Canning and preserv- | 
SE SSRAG AST 9 Ra Sepa 4¢3 | 21, 121 31,804 | +56.6 383, 926 549,161 | +43.6 
, REESE: 37, 453 | 4,915, 984 | 4, 905, 798 —@.2 | 132,671,448 | 131, 157, 899 —@.7 

RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
| 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
New England ?_____ itis «doesnt 2, 491 460, 589 453, 933 —1.4 | $11,383,570 | $11, 105, 607 —2.4 
Middle Atlantic ¢._....._.__-- 6,657 | 1,391,989 | 1, 382, 353 —0.7 | 39,682,137 | 38,829,011 —2.1 
East North Central *__..._... 8,725 | 1,477,469 | 1,480,507 | +0.2| 43,173,617 | 43,417,820 +0.6 
West North Central*__....._. 4, 234 319, 866 318,903 | —0.3 8, 280, 878 8, 244, 632 —0.4 
South Atlantic 7____,........- 4, 385 503, 771 502, 775 —0.2 | 10,525,370 | 10,575, 772 +0. 5 
East South Central ®__.. _.___. 2, 280 214, 471 212, 464 —0.9 4, 229, 094 4, 234, 817 +0. 1 
West South Central *______._. 2, 672 170, 141 167, 347 —1.6 4, 057, 583 3, 957, 649 —2.5 
MounINEN ?. .2.i00....-. ii... 1, 386 98, 374 96,787 | —1.6 2, 859, 700 2, 742, 671 —4.1 
BE a 4,623 279, 314 | 290,729 | +4.1 7, 879, 499 8, 049, 920 +2.2 
All divisions _...._____. 37, 453 | 4,915,984 4,965,795 | —€.2 | 132,071,448 | 131,157,899, —®.7 
} i 

1W per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries repeated from Table 2, 


D. 203; the remaining Lg cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 
? Cash payments only, see text, p. 224. 

* Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

‘ New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

5 Thi Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

* lowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

? District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 


: ginia, West 
+ Alaboens, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 
"Colorado ae sponte hi Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyomi 
\ on ew Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 
il Californie: Oregon, Washington. 
[1397] 199 
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The changes in employment in the 13 industrial groups in A),.\|_ 
six Increases and seven decreases—followed the most general se:<:\)),) 
trends, with the possible exceptions of the decreases in metallife py 
mining and wholesale trade. | 

The figures of the several industrial groups are not weighted 
according to the relative importance of each industry, as shown by 
the United States census, and therefore the per cents of change 
shown for the total figures represent only the changes in the esta}. 
lishments reporting. (Compare note 1, manufacturing industries 
summary table, p. 199.) 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating t. || 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown 
in the following statement. These reports are for the months of 
February and March instead of for April and May, consequently 
the figures can not be combined with those presented in the foregoing 


table. 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 


























— Amount of pay roll in 
| Employ . entire month 
Per Per 
Industry | cent ee = ent of 
Feb. 15, Mar. 15, change February, March, change 
1930 1930 1930 1930 

= = 
Cine I radivea@e. |... 5225s 1, 527, 386 | 1, 529,729 +0.2 | $205, 135,719 | $218,991, 401 +6.8 








The total number of employees included in this summary is 6,433. 
000 whose combined earnings in one week amounted to $182,440 (00. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in April, 
1930 
Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, March and April, 1930 
ee. in manufacturing industries decreased 0.8 jer 
cent in April as compared with March, a decrease not unusual 
since decreased employment in April has been shown in five of the 
last seven years preceding 1930; pay-roll totals decreased 1.1 per cent. 

The per cents of change in April in employment aad pay-roll tot«!s 
in manufacturing industries are based upon returns made by 13,()16 
establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in April, 1930, had 3,206,003 
employees whose combined earni in one week were $86,288,420. 

e bureau’s weighted index of employment for April, 1930, is 
89.1, as compared with 89.8 for March, 1930, 90.3 for February, 
1930, and 99.1 for April, 1929; the index of pay-roll totals for April, 
1930, is 89.8, as compared with 90.8 for March, 1930, 90.7 for Febru- 
ary, 1930, and 104.6 for April, 1929. The monthly average for 1‘'26 
equals 100. : 

The stone-clay-glass group of industries gained 3.6 per cent in ¢:)- 
ployment in April and the vehicle group 0.9 per cent, while both gro: ))s 
reported even larger increases in pay-roll totals; the iron and s‘:«! 
group snowed a drop of 0.2 per cent in employment with no change 1!) 
pay-roll totals. Each of the remaining 9 groups reported decres-'! 
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employment and pay-roll totals, the textile group showing the most 
pronounced losses in the two items—2.3 per cent and 6.3 per cent, 
respectively. 

fourteen of 54 separate industries had more employees in April 
than in March, the notable gains having been 8.9 per cent in brick, 
8 per cent in cement, 7.1 per cent in ice cream, 4.8 per cent in fertilizers, 
3.4 per cent in rubber tires, 3.2 per cent in automobiles, 2.6 per cent 
in cast-iron pipe, 1.1 per cent in structural ironwork, and 0.5 per cent 
in iron and steel. In each of these industries the increases in pay-roll 
totals were considerably greater than the increases in employment. 

Each of the 10 separate industries of the textile group reported 
fewer employees in April than in March. Woolen goods fell off 6.5 
per cent, men’s clothing 5.6 per cent, cotton goods 0.9 per cent, and 
knit goods 0.2 per cent. Machine tools reported a decrease of 3.4 
per cent; furniture, 3.6 per cent; agricultural impiements, 6 per cent; 
electrical goods, 1.9 per cent. 

Six industries—rayon, radio, aircraft, jewelry, paint, and rubber 
goods (other than rubber boots, shoes, tires, and tubes)—which are 
not yet a part of the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll 
totals for manufacturing industries, are included in the monthly 
employment survey. Only one of these industries, paint and varnish, 
reported increased employment in April, a gain of 0.8 per cent. 
The decreases in employment in the remaining 5 industries were 1.1 
per cent in rayon, 13.8 per cent in radio, 2.8 per cent in aircraft, 2.4 
per cent in jewelry, and 3.4 per cent in rubber goods. ° 

Increased employment of 1 per cent was shown in April in the Pacific 
geographic division and very small increases in the East North Cen- 
tral, South Atlantic, and East South Central divisions. — 

The New England division showed a drop of 2 per cent in employ- 
ment and a drop of 3.2 per cent in pay-roll totals, the Middle Atlantic 
division decreases of 1.5 per cent and 2.6 per cent in the two items, and 
the West South Central division decreases of 1.3 per cent and 1.5 
per cent. Other decreases were small. 


TABLE 1.—_COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1930, BY INDUSTRIES 






































| Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 
Estab- Per (A week) Per 
Industry lish- cent of = 
ments change c ge 
March, | April, March, 
1930 1930 1939’ | April, 1980 
Food and kindred products___| 1,930 | 228,246 | 225,429 () | $5,959, 568 | $5, 952, 364 () 
' Slaughtering and meat pack- 

i RS 216 88, 834 86,543 | —26] 2,312,594 | 2,307,343 —0.2 
Confectionery __.._.__..._._.- 292 084 31,000 | —3.4 616, 563 596, 112 —3.3 
RES 359 12,720 13,619 | +7.1 407, 656 450,758 | +10.6 
ES a 344 15, 945 15,294) —4.1 437, 358 419, 649 —4.0 
SPER Se 708 67, 694 67,886 | +0.3] 1,845,463 | 1, 860,402 +0.8 
Sugar refining, cane____-----_- 16 10, 969 11,087 | +1.1 339, 874 318, 100 —6.4 

Textiles and their products.___| 2,363 | 590,596 577, 699 (1) 11, 416,990 | 10, 764, 246 () 
2 GES ES 464 | 193,296 | 191,499) -—0.9| 2,915,615 | 2,893, 841 —0.7 
Hosiery and knit goods_______ 338 92, 784 92,633 | —0.2/| 1,768,366 1,704,430 —3.6 
See ........-.5-.-.----- 282 66,087 64,312 | -—1.9] 1,368,228 | 1, 293,951 —5.4 
Ww and worsted goods____ 185 52, 753 49,325 | -—6.5| 1,080,631 994, 518 —80 
Cc meee... --.... 29 22, 651 22,259 —1.7 505, 588 479, 939 —5.1 
and g textiles 106 31, 047 30,462 —1.9 770, 932 737, 578 —4.3 
C RRR TES 2 340 63, 734 60, 157 | —5.6| 1,356,363 | 1,154,494] —14.9 
Shirts and collars._-.......... ‘ 117} «21,131 | 2,557) -—27 315, 758 297,982} —5.6 
Clothing, women’s. ._......-- 421 34,041 | 33,216; —24)| 1,020,112 905,229} —11.3 
Miliimery and lace goods___..- 81 13, 072 12,779' —22 315, 397 302, 284 —4.2 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTIC AI T 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1930, BY |\ Dus. | 
TRIES—Continued a 
Number on pay roll set of py roll 
Estab- Per a Per = 
Industry ~~ - of —orek oan cent of 
men change chan 
—— — —— April, 1930 ” 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
er Sa salle eel -| 1,968 | 681,819 | 679, 728 (*) re 524, 367 $20, 493, 537 t) 
Iron and steel___..........---- 202 | 266,610 | 268,008 | +0.5 | 8,423,134 | 8,536,492 +) 3 - 
Cast-iron pipe. .--.-..-------- 38} 10,925| 11,207; +26 9, 702 271,625 44% N 
Struct ironwork -_--_--__---. 173 28, 146 28,464) +41.1 832, 224 866,197 +4) " 
Foundry and machine-shop ’ K 
a ae Wiatetaoet 1,083 | 259,820 | 258,253 | —0.6| 7,822,456| 7,764,721! —7 V 
BRED. Gai np~cncssudieteds 71 29,627 | 2,#9) —21 700, 561 662,575 | —54 g 
Machine tools - - __--- PO STESS 155 36, 313 35,085 | —3.4| 1,110,026 | 1,049,127) —55 F 
Steam fittings and steam and y 
hot-water heating apparatus_ 106 29, 546 29,025 | —1.8 810, 997 798,306 | —1.6 . 
et ah alata” th 140} 20,832| 20,682) —0.7 565, 267 544,494 3.7 F 
Lumber and its products______ 1,430 | 212,916 | 210,895 () 4,599,885 | 4,554,045 = (1) 
Lumber, sawmills __________-- 663 | 125,871 | 125,961 | +0.1 | 2,620,803 | 2,644,210; +09 
Lumber, millwork__.-.._..__- 345 30, 730 30, 621 —0. 4 716, 330 722,949 | +0.9 - 
RT RE et 422 56, 315 54, 313 —3.6 1, 262, 752 1, 186, 886 | 6.0 
Leather and its products._____ 457 | 187,183 | 134,734) () | 2,919,612! 2,797,217 () ; 
Rn 5 A a aA 130 25, 618 25, 399 —0.9 631, 571 623, 738 —1,2 r 
Boots and shoes---_-...----.-- 327 | 111,565 | 109,335 | —2.0| 2 288,041 | 2,173,479 —5.0 
Paper and printing... ______- 1,237 | 214,552 | 212,664 (?) 7, 283,884 | 7, 213,957 () I 
Paper and pulp______________- 204} 59,791 | 59,377) —0.7] 1,639,964 | 1,622051| -1.1 f 
| ee 182{ 18,723} 18,463) —1.4| 431,451 | 417,808 | —3.2 ( 
Printing, book and job_-___--_- 399 51, 075 50, 043 —-290 1, 758, 753 1, 708, 850 -2.8 é 
Printing, newspapers. -__-_--- 452 . 84,781 | —0.2)| 3,453,716 | 3, 465, 250 +03 
Chemicals and allied products_ 389 98, 419 97, 788 () 2,839,659 | 2, 842, 636 (1) 
“ESR 2, SPS SR 146 34, 562 34, 100 —1.3 973, 627 949, 623 —2.5 
REE eee 175 16, 629 17,424 | +48 278, 189 317,799 | +142 
etroleum refining ---_-_-.---- 68 47, 228 46,256 | -—2.1)| 1,587,843 | 1,574,614, —0.% 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
Gi bia sande ennostesens 1,036 | 117,159 | 120,625 () 2,927,484 | 3,655, 693 (') 
CE. isk tice tac 2 112 19, 868 21,464 +8. 0 574, 161 638,009 | +11.! 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___- 666 31, 307 34,090 | +8.9 716, 529 796,848 | +11.2 “ 
BERET TR ea De eee 117 19, 443 19, 365 —0.4 463, 076 458, 467 —1.0 : 
NE TRS, 141} 46,541} 45,706) —1.8| 1,173,638 | 1,161,769 | —i.0 5 
Metal products other than | : 
fron and steel___..___________- 240 | 56,880 56,¢61/ (1) 1,298,791 | 1,269,146, () Es 
Stamped and enameled ware-. 75 18, 477 18,117 | —1.9 433, 439 423, 248 —2.4 = 
Brass, bronze, and copper a 
CE .» 165 | 32,408 | 31,944) —1.4| 865,352 845,808, -22 Fe 
Tobacco products.______________ 228 59, 780 58,683 | (!) $34, 291 889, 873 (') e 
Chew and smoking to- * 
bacco and snuff_______.____- 2 | 8352] 7,914] —5.2 130, 977 121,834 | —7.0 & 
Cigars and cigarettes-__-_-...__- 203 51, 428 50,769} —1.3 803, 914 768, 039 —4,5 e 
Vehicies for land transporta- : 
iiciihnaerenetiehie nites Wen eri tet tah ss wt das 1,244 | 510,462 | 519,947 (4) 16, 444, 584 | 16, 854, 082 (‘) 3 
, ee eee 207 | 348, 603 , 763 +3. 2 | 11, 441,916 | 11, 861, 226 +3.7 a 
Cc and wagons_.______- 53 1, 403 1,386 | -—1.2 32, 432 31, 451 —3.0 ¥ 
Car building and repairing, *: 
SEE 443 28, 282 28, 334 +0. 2 898, 506 901, 636 +H). 3 & 
Car building and repairing, = 
ST ES ES an 541 | 132,174 | 130,464) —13) 4,071,730 | 4,050,769) —0.3 a 
Miscedlaneous industries______- 927 | 405,652 | 399,648 (') 11, 733, 288 | 11, 616, @30 *) ’ 
tural implements______ 86 31, 813 29, 913 —6.0 959, 631 877, 234 —8.6 s 
E Ginchinary, appara- é 
tus, and supplies... .._--- 197 | 179,277 | 175, 864 —1.9 | 5,424,310 | 5,378,117 =—i 9 ¢ 
Pianos and organs.........__- 66 5, 542 6,460 | —1.5 159, 711 151, 972 —4.6 4 
Rubber boots and shoes. - --_- 10 17, 938 17,226 | —4.0 415, 037 393, 289 —5,2 é 
Automobile tires_._........._- 43 44, 324 45,810 | +3.4 | 1,371,519 | 1, 480,338 i.9 
aS See 92 42, 762 43,485 | +1.7 | 1,309, 1, 321, 874 +0.9 
ln EEE AAT 17 24, 809 24,536 | —1.1 532, 383 504, 840 —5.2 
ta li Ne A 34 10, 789 9,305 | —13.8 259, 358 238, 204 —8. 1 
ft OOOO ae 45 9, 019 8,762 | —2.8 306, 255 204, 517 —3.8 
PO ieitiinink ophedtitdannon 122 16, 338 15,943 | —24 387, 712 372, 167 —4.0 
Paint and varnish ?____.._.__. 170 11, 624 11,713 | +08 330, 101 335, 156 +1.4 
an a el 
ru 
and tubes?__................ 45} 11,417] 11,031] —3.4 277,637 | 268,232) —34 
Ali industries __._......___ 13, 449 |3, 207, 664 3, 287, 293 (1) | 88, 882, 863 | 88, 301, 626 (!) 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TabLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUrASS ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1930, BY INDUS- 
TRIES—Continu 


RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 






































Number on pay roll mee roll 
Estab- Per Per 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! lish- - of cent of 
ments : change change 
March, April, March, : 
1930" | 1930 —_ 
Neer TE reese - 25. -5-- | 1, 561 388, 269 | 380, 667 —2.0 | $9, 283, 439 | $8, 986, 732 —3.2 
Middle Agama: .=<~--..-......-- | 3,262 | 902,234 | 889,044 | —1.5 | 25,815,986 | 25, 138, 028 —2.6 
East Nosth Central..............- | 38,322 |1, 117, 548 1, 119, 039 +0. 1 | 33, 156, 555 | 33, 435, 092 +0. 8 
West North Central__.._......... | 1,218 | 181,035 | 179,454! -—0.9| 4,684,527] 4,679,879| -—0.1 
Southy AGING bad ne <5 5---5-5-2- | 1,640 | 345,818 | 346,183 | +0.1 | 6,863,249 | 6,905, 078 +0. 6 
East South Central_..........-.-- | 654] 122,897 | 122,922 | +(4) 2, 385, 349 | 2, 404, 421 +0. 8 
West South Central_._.......-.-- 717 89, 749 88,604 | —1.3 | 2,109,749 2,078,013 —1.5 
WIG oo a nem nee snes 233 29, 972 29, 933 —0.1 853, 030 875, 286 +2. 6 
POs cb Seo eda eS dcwc dab dona 842 130,142 | 131, 447 +1.0 | 3,730,979 | 3,799, 097 +1.8 
All divisions .._.._...._.._. | 13, 449 |2, 307, 664 |3, 287, 293 | () | se, e82, 863 88, 201, ae) () 








1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting, for the w: ted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

? The rayon industry was surveyed for the first time for the January-February, 1929, comparison, the 
radio industry for the March-April, 1929, comparison, the aircraft, jewelry, and paint and varnish industries 
for the Feb: -March, 1930, comparison, and the rubber industry for the March-April, 1930, 
comparison, and, since the data for comput relative num are not yet available, these industries 
are not included in the bureau’s indexes of emp ent and pay-roll totals. The total figures for all man- 
ufacturing industries given in the text, p. 200, do not include rayon, radio, aircraft, jewelry, paint and 
varnish, or rubber goods. 

} See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 199. 

4 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, MARCH TO APRIL, 1930—12 GROUPS OF MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


{Computed from the index numbers of each group which are obtained by weighting the index numbe.s 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries} 






































Per cent of change Per cent of change 
March to April, |, March to April, 
1930 1930 
Group Group 
Number} Amount Number} Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 

Food and kindred products.-.-_- | —1.2 —0.1 || Metal products, other than iron 
Textiles and their products -_--_ —2.3 —6.3 ai knccinsniaecdieniiatnpioniioee —1.5 —2.2 
Iron and steel and their products; —0.2 (1) Tobacco products___.._..._.._-_- -1.9 —4,.8 
Lumber and its products ---.__- —0.9 —1.0 || Vehicles for laad transportation_| +0.9 +1.8 
Leather and its a —1.8 —4.0 || Miscellaneous industries... ___- | =<Lhi] -@1 
Paper and prin -s- idlitheininwes | —L1 —-13 
Chemicals and allied products... —0.5 —0.1 Ail industries___..______. | —@,8 —Li 
Stone, clay, and glass products. “| +3.6 .8 





! No change. 
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Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Inc \,>- 
tries, April, 1930, and April, 1929 


Tue level of employment in manufacturing industries in April, 1:3 
was 10.1 per cent lower than in April, 1929, and pay-roll totals \..; 
14.1 per cent lower. 

Book and job and newspaper printing, petroleum refining, and s|,\p- 
building each reported more employees in April, 1930, than in Aj)1) 
1929, and increased pay-roll totals as well. Chewing and smokin¢ 
tobacco also had more employees in April, 1930, and slaughtering ;)\({ 
— packing, cast-iron pipe, and flour showed increased pay-))\|| 
totais. 

Twenty industries showed from 10 to 30 per cent fewer employ is 
in April, 1930, than in April, 1929, but in at least one-half of these 
industries employment in April, 1929, was abnormally high. 7 }\¢ 
notable decreases over this 12-month period were in pianos, aiiio- 
mobiles, tires, woolen goods, millwork, and brass goods, each being 
over 20 per cent, while the decreases in brick, furniture, steam fittines. 
agricultural implements, sawmills, machine tools, and stoves were :\))- 
proximately 15 per cent each. 

Decreased employment of from 4.9 per cent, in both the West North 
Central and South Atlantic divisions, to 16.6 per cent in the East 
North Central division appeared in this year-to-year comparison for 
April, in each of the 12 geographic divisions. In 6 divisions the de- 
creases in employment were exceeded by the decreases in pay-ri! 
totals, but in the West South Central, ousted and Pacific States 
that condition was reversed, pay-roll totals decreasing less than e1- 
ployment. 
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TanLE 3x-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1930, WITH APRIL, 1929 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 











Per cent of change, 
April, 1930, com- 








Per cent of change, 
April, 1930, com- 















































pared with April, pared with April, 
1929 1929 
Industry Industry 
Num- | Amount Num- | Amount 
ber on of pay ber on | of pay 
pay roll roll pay roll roll 

Food and kindred products _| —2.3 —¢.6 || Chemicais and allied prod- | 
Slaughtering and meat SS me eee —5.7 —4,7 

IIR a ig bis ns aee-- —1.1 +0.8 saab / =O 8 —12.2 
Confectionery - ...---------- —0.8 —0.7 || SR ES 8} 
[RR endo sateen os —4.3 —4.8 Petioleum refining -____-____- |; +3.7 +4. 2 
Sg RRS Sp ace aR —2.0 +2.8 | 
tn ss sciapal eager ak —3.3 —0.7 | Stone, clay, and giass prod- 

Sugar refining, cane.....-...| —3.4 —I1.1 Wets.....-. RFE eat OR RRS Ee —10, 2 —13,7 
ss Se |; —4.8 —4.9 

Textiles and their products..| —16.1 —17.3 Brick, tile, and terra cotta... —16.7 —21.1 
Cobeeee Mt... 525 -< = 050052 —10. 1 —16.7 NES ae | —6.1 —12.7 
Hosiery and knit goods___.- —7.0 —13.9 ES 5 ae | —6.6 —10.3 
oe eee ae ree ae —13.0 | 
Woolen and worsted goods..; —23.9 —31.9 || Metal products, ovher than | 
Carpets and rugs--.-_---..--- —13.1 — 25, 2 fron and steel______________- | —18,6 —26,4 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Stamped and _ enameled | 

a ee ee ESS —6.0 —10.3 We —11.3 —16.5 
Clothing, men’s------------ —7.9 —16.2 Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and collars --_--------- —6.7 —17.2 NIN oo aon tees —21.6 —29.7 
Clothing, women’s. -- _._--- —10.0 —15.9 
Millinery and lace goods....| —5.9 —8.8 || Tobacco products --__-_---_-- —3.3| —10,2 

Chewing and smoking to- 

Iron and steel and their bacco and snuff__________- +0.8 —2.1 
OU i nck acndas —8.5 —13.6 Cigars and cigarettes. -___-_- —3.8 —11.2 
nee Se ee. - + 2 oe se —5.3 —10.0 
Cast-iron pipe. .......----- —3.2 +1.1 | Vehicles for land transpor- 

Structural ironwork - - -_---- —4.1 —5.2 “aE SE ie aa ee a —19.5  —23.8 

Foundry and machine-shop Automobiles___._._..__-_--- —28.6 —33. 6 
SS i eduage ous , —9.7 —15.2 Carriages and wagons..._.__.| —20.2 —16.9 

Wie es i a cus —10.2 —21.8 Car building and repairing, 

Machine tools. _.......----- —14.9 —25.3 electric-railroad_______-_-_-- —2.1 —2.0 

Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, 

and hot-water heating ap- steam-railroad_.._.....--- —8.0 —9.5 

WO S oa ook dings ce acim —15.5 —21.5 
cS Spe a aera —14.1 —21.2 || Miscellaneous industries____- —7.9 —8.0 

Agricultural implements__..| —14.6 —17.7 

Lumber and its products..... —15.8 —18,7 E cal machinery, ap- 

Lumber, sawmills. ______-_- —14.7 —13.5 s, and supplies__-__- —3.4 —3.0 
Lumber, millwork._........| —21.7 —23.2 Pianos and organs. -__-_-_----- —30. 2 —35. 5 
PUNE 6 eke gaccks ee —15.3 —25.4 Rubber boots and shoes. -_- —7.5 —10.3 

Automobile tires____.___-_- —26.5 — 26.6 

Leathe and its products___- —6.9 —7.2 Shipbuilding. _........_--_- +13.0 +14.8 
"=e Oe —1.2 —3.6 
Boots and shoes... _...----- —0.8 —8.2 All industries _________- —10.1 —14,1 

Paper and printing. --___-____- +6.1 +6, 2 

and OS a as —0.4 —0.9 
Fae S.....-..- —3.9 —7.4 
Printing, book and job---_- +0. 6 +0.5 
Printing, newspapers-_____- +1.8 +2.4 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
] 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION! GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION —contd. | 

Now Ts ooec-5.<2...-.-. —10.7 —16.6 || East South Central___.-__.----- —9.6 —10.2 

Middle Atlaatic__.._._________- —6.9 —10.2 ||} West South Central--__-----.--- —7.3 —5.9 

East North Central_.._____.__- —16.6| —22.2 |) Mountain......................| -94 —6.8 

West North Central..___._____- —4.9 mee he, IE | —10. —10.0 

South Atlantic. .............__. —4.9 —6.1 

All divisions________.._-- | —10,1 | —14,1 
| 

















1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 199. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


PrR CAPITA EARNINGS in manufacturing industries in April, 1930), 
were 0.3 per cent lower than in March, 1930, and 4.5 per cent lowe; 


than in April, 1929. 


The per cents of change in per capita earnings in April, 1930, as 
compared with March, 1930, and as compared with April, 1929, fo; 
each industry are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING IND 3. 
TRIES, APRIL, 1930, WITH MARCH, 1930, AND APRIL, 1929 















































Per cent of change, Per cent of chanze 
April, 1930, com- April, 1930, com- 
pared with— pared with— 
Industry Industry # 
March, | April, March. | April, 
1930 1929 1930 1920 
| 
ai a sexiness nile | +9.0 I i oe iivnsegecdcs neds —0.6 —7.1 
Automobile tires___._...._._..-.- | +44 —0.2 || Printing, book and job_.._____- —0.8 +(). | 
— ta | +3.3 —0.5 || Shipbuilding. -.-_.............-- —0.8 +1.7 
Structural ironwork -___-_-._--_- +2.9 —1.5 || Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
| ee ene ee +2.8 (‘) i iets satiy et aes lic —0.9 —10.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing_| +2.4 a0 Tf Onepmeeis. i... 2.8 —1.1 —2.6 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta... ._- +2.1 —5.3 || Rubber boots and shoes_-___-_--_- —1.3 —3.2 
i) eee +2.0 +4.5 || Woolen and worsted goods_____- —1.6 —10.6 
Lumber, millwork__.........._- +1.3 —2.3 || Chewing and smoking tobacco 
Petroleum refining._........_.-- +1.2 +0.7 RAR GR A aE —1.8 —2.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, IE ie ciao ncencsce —1.8 —3.5 
and su _— a ae a +1.1 +0.6 || Carriages and wagons._.......... —1.9 +4.) 
Car ing and repairing, Millinery and lace goods___-_ —2.0 —2.9 
steam-railroad ___............- +1.0 —1.6 || Machine tools_..__.._._____.._- —2.2 —12.4 
ES W020 a ee +0. 8 —3.9 || Dyeing and finishing textiles....| -—2.5 —4.6 
ES Caan | +0.8 tak,  . 2 —2.5 —12.0 
Lumber, sawmills. ...........-- | +0.8 +1.3 || Agricultural implements__-___-_- —2.8 —4.() 
ig | 40.5 —7.2|| Shirts and collars......._______- —ae1 11.4 
te Se a ae +0.5 eS § 5) RRs SS errr ere —2.9 —8. 1 
on newspapers_----...... +0. 5 +0.9 || Boots and shoes..._...________. —3.1 —7.6 
Car building and repairing, elec- Cigars and cigarettes.._..__.___. —3.2 —7.6 
REET +0. 2 +0.3 || Carpets and rugs... ._..._.___.. —3.4 —13.9 
Se arn +0. 2 =i). eae Es: —3.4 —13.0 
Steam fittings and steam and Pianos and organs-__-____.___--. —3.4 —7.7 
hot-water heating apparatus..| +0.2 —7.3 || Hosiery and knit goods________- —3.5 —7.5 
Confectionery -_-_-........-...-- +0. 1 i Gee ok. ht <1 --.------- —3.6 —8.3 
(RRR teagan eagerness <-| +) +4.5 || Sugar refining, cane_____________ —7.4 —8.0 
Foundry and machine-shop Clothing, women’s-_-________-__- —9. 1 —6.6 
0 ES a ee —0.1 —6.0 || Clothing, men’s. .._..........-.- —9.8 —8.8 
i cet —0.4 —2.7 
Paper and pulp.._..........__-- —0.4 —0.7 All industries__........__. —0.3 —4.5 
Stamped and enameled ware____' —0.4 —5.5 
1No ch 


ange. 
?Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Index Numbers of nee, =< 
n 


Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 


TaBLeE 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to April, 1930, together with average indexes for each 


of the years 1923 to 1929 inclusive. 
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TaBLE 5.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO APRIL, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 




































































Employment Pay-roll totals 

Month 

1923 | 1924 1095 | 1026 1927 | 1928 | 1929; 1930 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927/| 1928] 1929 | 1930 
pass See HT Fae itocanabe 
January-.---- 106. 6|103. 8} 97. 9 100. 4) 97. 3) 91. 6] 95.2 og 95. 8] 98. 6) 93.9) 98.0 04.9 89.6) 94.5) 87.6 
February ---| 108. 4/105. 1| 99. 7|101. 5| 99.0} 93.0) 97.4; 90.3) 99. 4/103. 8) 99. 3/102. 2:100. 6} 93.9) 101. 90. 7 
March ..-.--- 110. 8)104. 9) 100. 4;102. 0} 99. 5) 93. 7} 98.6) 89.8) 104. 7/103. 3100. 8/103. 4/102. 0) 95. 2) 103. 90. 8 
tee 110. 8}102. 8) 100. 2)101. 0} 98. 6} 93.3] 99.1) 89.1) 105. 7/101. 1; 98. 3/101. 5)100. 8) 93.8] 104.6) 89.8 
jt ee 110. 8} 98. 8} 98.9) 99. 8} 97. 6) 93.0] 99. 2)___.__ 109. 4) 96. 5| 98. 5) 99. 8) 99.8) 94.1) 104. 8)_.____ 
Jule. -.3.355 110. 9} 95. 6} 98.0} 99. 3) 97.0) 93.1) 98. 8)_.___- 109. 3} 90. 8| 95. 7) 99. 7} 97.4) 94.2) 102.8)______ 
Sn , eRe: 109. 2} 92. 3) 97. 2) 97.7) 95.0} 92. 2} 98. 2)-.___- 104. 3} 84. 3} 93. 5) 95. 2} 93.0) 91. a 
August____-- 108. 5} 92. 5| 97.8) 98. 7) 95. 1) 93. 6) 98. 6/._.__- 103. 7} 87. 2) 95. 4! 98. 7| 95.0) 94.2) 102. 1)____-- 
September - .| 108. 6} 94. 3} 98. 9/100. 3) 95. 8) 95.0} 99. 3)...__- 104. 4} 89.8) 94.4) 99.3) 94.1] 95.4) 102. 6/_____- 
October-.---- 108. 1] 95. 6|100. 4/100. 7} 95. 3) 95. 9} 98. 3)_____- 106. 8} 92. 4'100. 4.102. 9} 95. 2} 99.0) 102. 3)_____- 
November .-| 107. 4) 95. 5/100. 7; 99. 5) 93. 5) 95. 4) 94. 8]/_.___- 105. 4; 91. 4,100. 4) 99. 6) 91.6] 96.1) 95. 1)_.---. 
December-___| 105. 4} 97. 3/100. 8} 98. 9} 92. 6) 95. 5) 91. 9)._.__- 103. 2} 95. 7/101. 6} 99. 8) 93.2) 97.7) 92. 0)_.---- 
Average ._| 108.8) 98.2 #9, 2.100. 0 96.4 a. 07.5) 189 , im. sale 97. 7 100.0 6.5 94.5; 100, 4| | 89,7 
| 











1 Average for 4 months. 


Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufac- 
turing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in 
each of the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the 
combined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for April, 
1929, and for February, March, and April, 1930. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the impor- 
tance of the industries. 

Following Table 6 is a series of graphs, made from index numbers, 
showing clearly the course of employment for January, February, 
March, and April, 1930, and for each month of 1929. The first chart 
represents the 54 separate industries combined and shows the course 
of pay-roll totals as well as the course of employment for each month 
of the years 1926 to 1929, inclusive, and for January, February, 
March, and April, 1930, and following this presentation are charts 
showing the trend of employment alone through each month of 1929 
and January, February, March, and April, 1930, in each separate 
industry. 

TaBLe 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1929, AND FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1930 
{Monthly average, 1926= 100] 












































SOoONN HK Oe! @ 


| Employment Pay-roll totals 

Industry 1929 | 1930 1929 1930 
+ | Febru- | , .. | Febru- i 
April ary | March| April | April ary March | April 
General index._.__........-.- 99.1 | 98.3 | 89.8 | 89.1 | 104.6) 90.7) 98.8 89. 
Food and kindred ucts_..____ 95.9| 96.5, 94.8) 93.7/| 97.7) 99.0; 97.2) 97. 
as and meat packing -_- 96.3 | 102.7 97.8 95. 2 98.0; 104.4 99. 0 98. 
imac eaeos bce w 84.0 88. 1 86. 2 83.3 85.7 90. 4 88. 0 85. 
ie ee lS A I a 90. 1 77.3 80.5 86. 2 91.6 75.4 78.8 87. 
Sg CORD eS ea EO aS! 97.9 101.0} 100.0 95.9 98.0 104.8 104. 9 100. 
ET ae el RES 100. 6 97.7 97.0 97.3; 100.7} 100.3 99. 2 100. 
Sugar refining cane__...........-. 98. 1 89.9 93. 8 94.8 | 105.7 92.0; 100.4 94. 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURI\ :: 
INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1929, AND FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1930—Continue:: 























Employment | Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1929 1930 1929 | 1930 
- | Febru- , -, | Febru- 
April ary March; April | April ary March | Ay 
| 
«| 
Textiles and their products________ 98.7) 91.9) 90.8) 88.7) 100.6) 89.7] 888) 42» 
Cotton goods... sl td wt 96.7 88. 7 87.7 86.9 98.7 84. 6 82.7 KY 9 
Hosiery and knit goods__________ 97.8 93. 6 91.2 91.0} 105.5 97.4 94.2 GS 
3 Ela eg eas 100. 5 97.0 97.1 95.3 106. 7 96.1 98. 1 Gv x 
Woolen and worsted goods_______ 96. 9 84.8 78.8 73.7 98. 5 80. 5 72.9 67.1 
Carpets and rugs___-____- am 100.3} 99.3) 96.6) 95.0) 103.7) 86.1] 81.8) 7, 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_____ 104.3} 100.4 99.8 98.0} 107.4 99.2] 100.6 er 
Cen MO 88.9 89.7 86. 8 81.9 80. 2 83.4 79.0 67.2 
Shirts and collars__..._..._._____ 93. 1 90. 8 89.3 86.9 92.8 85. 6 81.3 7H8 
Clothing, women’s__________.____ 115.3 | 100.0; 106.3; 103.8] 116.0 99.9 | 109.9 Q7.5 
Millinery and lace goods_____.__- 103. 8 95. 5 99.9 97.7 | 107.0 94.8; 101.9 W7 
Iron and steel and their producis_| 100.4 92.9 92.1 91.9 | 107.4 93.5 92.8 92.8 
| CATE TE 95.9 90. 8 90. 3 90. 8 104.8 93. 8 93. 1 G4 
| eae | 74.5 67.6 70. 3 72.1 73.7 65. 6 71:2 74.5 
Structural ironwork____.________- 98.7 94.7 93.7 94.7 101. 93.3 92.5 OM 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

I A ale tbc chee dh we iS 106. 8 97.8 97.0 96.4 114.1 97.8 97.5 GAS 
ee Seen TER Re iy pane 92.9 86.7 85.2 83. 4 95. 6 84.0 79. 1 74.8 
Wgecmine tools, . 2.4... .......-5-2 129.7 116. 5 114.3 110.4 144.0 114.9 113.9 107.6 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus_______ 81.4 71.6 70. 1 68.8 82.8 68.3 66.0 65. 
i et 92. 4 80.8 80.0 79. 4 89.7 73.0 73.4 70.7 

Lumber and Its products..____—_- 88.6 4.7 74.8 74.1 89.4 71.3 73.4 72.7 
ae 86. 4 72.5 73.7 73.2 87.2 69.8 74.7 75.4 
Lumber, millwork -_....._...___- 86.8 70.1 68. 2 68.0 87.6 67.1 66.7 67:3 
ys MEER LANES tet CEREEDE 92.9 83.3 81.7 78.7 94.9 77.2 75.3 70.8 
Leather and its products... ——-——_- 89,7 91.4 96.5 88.9 85. 6 83, 3 82.2 78.9 
Seale basil ieiisiniannn arn sme ate 89. 4 89.9 89.1 88. 3 89.4 90. 3 87.3 86. 2 
Boots and shoes_................. 89.8 91.8 90. 9 89.1 83.7 81.3 80.8 76.8 
Paper and printing... 99.6 | 101.0 100.8 99.7 | 164.9 106.3) 106.5 105, 1 
Paper and pulp.-___..........__.. 95.3 96.1 95, 6 94.9 98. 4 99. 2 98. 5 97.5 
a AR iaraa tte as lg ik 92.9 90. 9 90. 6 89.3 | 100.7 95. 3 96. 3 93. 2 
ting, book and job____._____. 99.9 102.8 102. 6 100. 5 108. 7 107.2 107.2 104. 2 
ting, newspapers. __.....____ 107.1 109. 2 109, 2 109.0 111.9 113.6 114.3 114. 6 
Chemicals and allied products____| 1¢7.8 98.6 | 162.2 101.7 107.0; 100.2) 162.1 192.0 
ee A EET EETIO _ 104.7) 97.1) 95.6) 044] 100.9) 98.4) 99.0 Oi. 5 
PI ok. gti siexnentnerm dc ey 167.5 99.4 139.0 145.7 152. 2 93. 4 122. 5 139. 9 
Petroleum refining __..........__- 92.7 100. 1 98.2 96. 1 96. 6 103. 0 101. 5 100.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products.__| 87.5 72.9 75.9 78.6 87.7 69.6 72.2 75.7 
ESET ae eee 81.2 66.1 715 77.3 81.7 63. 7 69. 9 4d. ¢ 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta._____- 80. 4 57.7 61.5 67.0 78.3 50. 6 55. 5 61.8 
Mee, 0 Sib, Sis ce te 96. 5 92.4 91.0 90. 6 96.9 86. 5 85. 4 84. 6) 
ia isa i i a 96.7 89.0 91.9 90. 3 100. 1 89.8 90. 7 89. 8 
Metal products, other than tron 
i ek in as caine 102.9 85.2 85. 1 83.8 | 112.3 85.1 84, 5 82. 6 
Stamped and enameled ware_____ 94.3 83. 1 85. 2 83. 6 97.8 78.9 83.7 81.7 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
HRS NR Ra ite aE 107.0 86.2 85.1 83.9 | 118.0 87.5 84. & 82. ! 
One ARE ep 93.2 $1.1 91.8 96.1 91.6 84.8 85. 8 81.7 
Che and smoking tobacco 

SUS os eck ce 88.1 93.9 93.7 88.8 89.1 97.1 93.7 7 

Cigars and cigarettes__........._. 93.9 90.7 91.5 90. 3 91.2 83.3 84.8 $1.0 

Vehicles for land transportation __| 167.8 86.5 86.6 86.8 | 126.1 89. 6 89.9 91.5 
FU I RS 134. 5 91.8 93.1 96. 1 147.8 90. 2 94.6 9S. 1 
5 beiidine ’ Seithie des 80.8 64. 2 65. 3 64. 5 86.2 70. 7 73.8 71.6 
ar an Te , x 

IER TS Celera oe 91.3 90.1 89. 2 89. 4 94.5 91.3 92.4 92. 6 

Car building and _ repairing, ‘ 
steam-railroad.................. 85.3 81.6 79. 5 78.5 93.7 87.8 85.1 84.5 
Miscellanceus industries.....___. 110.5 | 103.6 | 162.9; 101.8 | 114.6 | 105.7 | 105.5 1€5. 4 
——. implements _________ 134. 3 121.3 122.0 114.7 142.8 126. 4 128.6 as 
machinery, apparatus, , 
bemtetips.  yaneieeng PAR Henig Ser 118.0} 112.1} 111.3] 108.2/ 117.7] 1150] 115.2 114. 2 
SEE RAS 70.5 50.6 50.0 49. 2 66. 5 45.1 45.1 42.9 
Rubber boots and shoes__.____._. 93.0 92. 5 89. 5 86.0 92.9 93.0 87.8 &3. 3 
Automobile tires ............____. 113.0 80. 2 80.3 83.1] 118.6 81.9 80.7 $7.0 
ie ER ites eI ee. 107.7 | 121.0] 119.6) 121.7| 100.7] 1246] 1248 125.9 
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api Employed and Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in April, 1930 


{LEVEN THOUSAND AND Four establishments in 54 manufacturing 
int lustries reported in April as to force employed and working time 
«| employees. Thirty per cent of the establishments had a full 
no at force of employees, 69 per cent were working with reduced 
forees, and 1 per cent were idle; employees in 69 per cent of the 
establishments were working full time and employees in 30 per cent 
were working part time. 

The eetabts ments in operation had an average of 87 per cent of 
a full normal force of employees who were working an average of 
94 per cent of full time; the percentages reported for each of the last 
three months were 87 and 95, respectively. 


TABLE 7-—-PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 


























S2E3 8F 





























INDUSTRIES IN APRIL, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED BY 
EMPLOYEES 
Operating establishments only 
Establish- || Percent | . erage 
ments lishments per cent Per cent of A verage 
reporting in which of full | establishments | per cent 
Industry employees time operating with of full nor- 
worked worked mal force 
by em- employed 
ms cee 
Total | Per ’ in eseab- | ui | Part | ishments 
num- | cent a Sed pan normal | normal | °P@F8ting 
ber | idle - 8\ force | force 
| ee 
Food and kindred products_----.--| 1,687 | (') M4 16 97 36 63 86 
Slaughtering and meat packing....| 179 |__-_-- | 83 17 99 39 61 87 
Ce 35. och oss penwe cose _ i ae 61 39 93 9 91 70 
ly cs bck cS new cens  & RR aie: 23 98 13 87 76 
eg 311 () | 82 18 96 40 60 88 
EE « See : 677 | () 96 4 99 54 46 95 
Sugar refining, RR ene sere 75 25 96 42 58 94 
Textiles and their products... 1, 832 2 | 65 34 92 30 68 84 
SS Se ee 447 1} 53 46 89 21 738 83 
agen! and knit goods. Ge astelanie® 302 2i| 68 30 92 25 74 86 
= a SEE LESTE NP aie aan a 269 2 | 78 20 96 43 55 90 
en and worsted goods __ 175 31 49 48 86 9 89 69 
Carmens SSE . 35a 38 63 86 25 75 92 
Dyeing and finishing --------.----- ee 56 44 91 19 * 81 86 
Clothing, men’s... ----- ee Sea 216 1 | 7 29 94 40 59 83 
Shirts ana oelmars...............--- 87 Si 67 29 94 48 47 97 
Clothing, women’s -_-___..-.-------- 147 1 7 20 99 46 53 95 
Millinery and lace goods__-_---.----- 65 2 85 14 97 34 65 89 
Iron and steel and their products._| 1,781 | () | 57 43 $1 26 73 89 
OE eisetecwccsces-s-...--| TR 2|| 61 37 92 22 | 76 92 
a wan 3 ERs 41 59 77 8 92 72 
Struct ironwork... - -- IP bs 69 31 95 25 75 90 
Foundry and machine-shop ‘prod- 

ESOS SESS Sa SE a i eee 59 41 92 26 74 87 
pS 0 Se a Sey eae ay aE i 631 69 86 10 90 78 
ay le eee ge een 52 48 93 46 54 102 
Steam fitti and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus -_-_-_---- OD hive 48 52 89 34 66 81 
es: SE PES i ai aes 109 2 48 50 87 22 76 86 

— and its products__________- 1, 194 1 4] 44 91 2 19 77 
Se pee 547 2 71 27 95 24 73 77 
Lomber eee 287 1 40 59 88 14 85 77 
Dr acde dud acwcnkones 360 |..-.-- 40 60 86 19 81 77 
Leather and its products_-_______-.. 396 | (1) 71 | 2 95 35 65 $1 
es ne alee wie > ne es 76 24 96 29 71 
Boots and shoes__._.............-- 276 | (4) 68 31 4 38 62 
Paper and printing... .____._______-. 1,017 | () $7 13 98 47 52 
0 SELES 161 2 80 17 97 33 65 
He a Oe NY eee 60| 40 94 26 74 
nting, book and job- --_______--- oe fi. 4.. 93 7 9 49 61 
newspapers--_..........-- | Geen 96 4 100 61 39 101 
! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
113965°—30——15 [1415] 
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TaBLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTUR} \¢: 
INDUSTRIES IN APRIL, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKE)]) |, 















































EM PLOYEES—Continued "a 
| Operating establishments only 
Establish- ont Sitesi 
ments of esta 
- . Per cent of . 
reporting lishments | Per cent : Average 
ie in whieh of full establishments | per ,... , 
ndustry employees | time | operating with | of fyi)... 
worked worked mal forve 
by em- empleo. «| 
ib ciceb lish 
Total | Per aD | Full | Part | 'Shmenrs 
num- | cent SS ull | Fart |lishments| ormal | normal | Per! 
ber | idle || me | time | force | force 
} 
Ceeet> and allied products____- - $ 4 » = - 65 99 
ESE SLE seh eae AO ec a ll 67 . 
0 SE RE at ranie eekeoeer 137 1 85 14 100 36 : S 
Petroleum refining. ________.___._-- SERS, | 96 4 100 29 71 
oe ts and glass products___-_- - . aon 17 96 | 22 72 42 
IEE SSR ah Pe | 89 10 99 | 11 &S8 7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.....-- 539 9 75 16 96 | 18 73 
a el oe 105 2 | 63 35 93 39 59 ' 
SE < dhisenrssecah Gilichtliet-bonaiaraign ot 112; 2|| 88| 10 9) = 32 66 
Metal products, other than tron 
i i a ah tn ag nse 268 1 | 67 32 94 26 | 73 &3 
Stamped and enameled ware__- _-- 67 1 | 72 27 G4 33 | 66 rT 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_ 141 1}| 65 35 Ot 23 76 
Tobacco products.___..__._________- 202 3} be} 42 88 38 59 97 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
i iehit tetahie nnatdmnncsnn | eee | 54 46 93 46 iA 
Cigars and cigarettes_-.......____- 178 3/| 530) 47 87 37 | 60 
| 
ere for land transportation _--| 1, = () | s - = . = 86 
I ed be ‘7 
Carriages and wagons_____________- 48 2\| 58 40 93 21 77 ri 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
ne ,, EE ES 206 i..-... | 88 17 98 37 63 
Car building and repairing, steam- l 
ete hitenecbagdscekncnnten OE Fa eciaiss | 60 40 4 10 90 &2 
Miscellaneous industries..__....___- siz] @) || es| 37 a) 33) 66} 01 
Agricalusel implements___.-...-_- i, eee | 58 42 93 35 65 07 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 1 
is See. 5 se i 59 41 94 34 66 9} 
Pianos and organs_-__-......._._---- 59 2\| 47 51 90 7 92 fis 
Rubber boots and shoes_--_-------- We Bic ete i 71 29 97 57 43 & 
Automobile tires_____-._....-..-.-- TF Biinnag } 61 39 OF 17 83 87 
he oe we gy | 90 10 100 59 41 | 10 
All industries____________..___- [H4, 004 1 | 69| 30 cS | 30 oe 87 














| 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
2. Employment in Coal Mining in April, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coa! 
combined—showed a decrease of 2.6 per cent in April as com- 
pared with March, and pay-roll totals decreased 5.1 per.cent. 
The 1,489 mines reported had in April 300,075 employees whose 
earnings in one week were $7,070,817. 


Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE mining in April there was an increase of 1.8 per cent 
in employment as compared with March, and a decrease of 4.5 per 
cent in pay-roll totals. 3 

Employment in April, 1930, was 16.5 per cent lower than in April, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 15.1 per cent smaller.' 





1 For indexes of empleyment and pay-roll totals, see p. 226. 
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\ll anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Aviantic geographic division. The details for March and April are 
shown in Table 1 


T\nLE 1.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1930 











Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll | 





Per (1 week) Per 
Geographic division Mines __| cent of 1a dy cent of 
change change 


March, 1) Apr April, 1930 March, 1980! April, 1930 








Middle Atlantic!____...-._.- 153 85, 300 | 86,817 | +1.8 | $2,526, 730 | $2, 412, 039 —4,5 


























1 See tootnote 4, p. 199. 
Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mining decreased 4.3 per cent in 
April as compared with March, and pay-roll totals decreased 5.4 per 
cent, as shown by reports from 1,336 mines, in which there were in 
April 213,258 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$4,658,778. 

Employment in April, 1930, was 5.8 per cent lower than in April, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 8.4 per cent smaller.’ 

Details for each geographic division, except the New England 
division, for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2. 


Taste 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1930 








i 
| 


| Number on pay roll | Amouat of pay sel 























, | Per | (1 week) | Per 
Geographie division ! Mines | 2 cent of | | cent of 
| change | | change 
March, 1930) April, 1930 | paaorem, 1930] April, 1930 | 
] 
| | 
Middle Atlantic-...........-- 400 | 66, 027 65, 397 —1. 0 | | $1, 522, 767 | $1, 500, 653 —1.5— 
East North Central__._...-_-- 176 | 33, 646 30,131 | —10.4 773, 043 618, 825 —19.9 
West North Central ____.___-_- 62 | 6, 005 5, 489 —8.6 | 122, 473 113, 105 —7.6 
South Asean... .........--. 326 | 53, 195 51,840 | —2.5 | 1, 132, 486 1, 147, 187 +1.3 
East South Central... ...._.-- | gied 44, 653 42, 626 | —4.5} 849,794 841,224; —1.0 
West South Central _________- 34 2, 378 2,039 | —14.3 | 55, 630 44,276 | —20.4 
MOURSMIRE feo so dic sin... ; «15 15, 656 14,441 | —7.8| 432,753 356, 296 | —17.7 
Pt 9 1,377 1,295 | —6.0 37, 157 37, 212 +0. 1 
All divisions. _________- 1, 336 | 222, 937 213,258 -—4.3 | 4,926,103 | 4,658,778 —b,4 











1 See f footnotes 4 to 11, p. 199. 


3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in April, 1930 


ETALLIFEROUS mines in April showed a decrease in employ- 
ment of 1.8 per cent as compared with March, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 2.7 per cent. The 348 mines covered had in April 
57,148 employees, whose combined earnings in one week were $1,701,- 
855. 
Employment in April, 1930, was 11.2 per cent lower than in April, 
1929, ink oaseolk totals were 15.6 per cent lower.’ 





! For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 226. 
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Details for each geographic division from which metallife: 
mining is reported are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL MF‘ 
LIFEROUS MINES IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1930 












































f t 
. Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll — (1 whens ) 
Geographic division ! Mines cent of _| cent of 
change ] change 
March, 1930} April, 1930 March, 1930! April, 1930 
Middle Atlantic.-_......-__--- 7 1, 251 1,372 | +9.7 $35, 874 $39, 240 | { 
East North Central______-__-_- 50 12, 957 12, 906 —0.4 346, 527 344, 681 | ) 5 
West North Central________-_- 51 7, 239 7, 193 —0.6 221, 664 230, 177 | +48 
East South Central_--__-----_-- 14 3, 654 3, 486 —4.6 81,718 76, 202 | k 
West South Central________-- 7 3, 854 3, 280 | —14.9 99, 269 82, 220 | 9 
ST a eee ei 132 26, 935 26,623 | —1.2 890, 566 853, 937 | 
eee : 24 2, 315 2, 288 —1.2 74, 176 75, 398 | 
All divisions _____.____- 348 58, 205 57, 148 | —1.8 | 1,749,794 1, 701, 855 ty 
} ' 








1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 199. 


4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in 
April, 1930 


MPLOYMENT and pay-roll totals in this industrial group as « 
whole increased 5.3 per cent and 6.8 per cent, respectively, in 
April, as compared with Sas. The 749 establishments covered 
reported 38,293 employees in April whose combined earnings in one 
week were $989,236. 
Employment in April, 1930, was 12.2 per cent lower than in April, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 15 per cent smaller.! 
Details for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1936 



































; . | Amount of pay roll 

mei Number on pay roll | (lw eck) me 
Geographic division ¢ lish- cent of cent of 
ments change ehange 

March, 1930) April, 1930 March, 1930; April, 1930 

New England --.._..-........- 104 4, 640 4,916 | +59 $140, 105 $148, 776 ot 
Middle Atlantic__.......----- 120 6, 683 7,181 | +7.5 189, 039 197, 791 +4. 
East North Central___.__-_.-- 216 8, 968 10,129 | +12.9 263, 896 298, 832 +13: 2 

West North Central__--..-_--- 79 2, 600 2,7 +6. 1 67, 123 69, 827 +4 
South Atlantic. .............- 99 5, 691 5,772 | +1.4 98, 429 111,449 | +13.2 
East South Central___--_-_--_- 59 3, 377 3,245 | —3.9 53, 656 53, 013 —1.. 

West South Central-_-__-.-...-. 33 2, 592 2,534} —2.2 63, 451 61, 382 _. 

a Be asin ciedrpncrelan niet 9 183 198 +8. 2 4, 948 3, 896 —2) 
Pe beikaiowscinsoccciwsd g 30 1, 622 1,550 | —3.9 45, 447 44, 270 —2.1 
Aili divisions -_-_________- 749 36, 356 38,283 | +53 926, 004 989, 236 +€.5 











@ See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 199. 
1 For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 226. 
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5. Employment in Crude Petroleum Production in April, 1930 


£*RUDE petroleum producing companies reported a decrease of 
\_) 2.8 per cent in employment in April as compared with March 
and a decrease of 5.2 per cent in pay-roll totals. The 124 companies 
reporting had in April 8,170 employees whose combined earnings in 
one week were $285,449. 

This is the first comparison of employment in this industry pub- 
lished by the bureau, and data are not available for a comparison 
hetween conditions in 1930 and in 1929. 

Details for each geographic division except New England and East 
South Central are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CRUDE 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTION COMPANIES IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1930 





























‘ g _ Number on pay roll A ee roll | 
| Estab- | Per | Per 
Geographic division } lish- |—— — Tia. ee cent of 
| ments | wrarch, April, |°P898€) wrarch, | April, | Change 
| | 1930 1930 1930 1930 | 
| | 
Middle Atlantic.___.......--- 14 705 - 699} -—0.9 $21,760 | $20,168; —7.3 
East North Central......._._- 3 54 47 | —13.0 1, 962 | 1,501 | —23.5 
West North Central. ----._.-- 4 | 109 113 | +3.7 3, 413 | 3, 435 +0. 6 
South Atlantic__............. 5 | 589 561 | —4.8 18, 333 | 16,784 | —8.4 
West South Central_._.______, 74 5, 775 5,536 | —4.1 203,160 | «192, 462 —5.3 
MoumNngG.2¢ 3. . <.--522322: 4 54 67 | +24.1 2, 009 | 2,175| +83 
Pace bbkk 2K Sak —-ndee- ; ee 1,117 1,147 | +27 50,465 | 48,924) —3.1 
All divisions__________- 124 | 8, 403 8,170} —2.8 301, 102 285,449 —5.2 
| 














1 See footnotes 4 to 11, p. 199. 
6. Employment in Public Utilities in April, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in 10,047 establishments—telephone and tele- 
aph companies, power, light, and water companies, and 
electric railroads combined—increased 0.3 per cent in April as com- 
pared with March, while pay-roll totals decreased 0.4 per cent. 
These establishments had in April 714,832 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $21,666,154. 

Employment in public utilities was 1.0 per cent higher in April, 
1930, than in April, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 3.6 per cent 
greater.’ 

Public utilities this month have been separated into three groups. 
Indexes for each group, however, have not yet been constructed. 


Telephone and Telegraph 


EMPLOYMENT in telephone and telegraph companies was 0.5 per 
cent lower in April than in March, and pay-roll totals were 2.3 per 
cent lower. The 6,845 establishments reporting had in April 315,633 
employees whose combined earnings in one week were $8,914,593. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 





1 For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals see p. 226. 
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TaBLe 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENT): || 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, |), * 






































T 
Amount of pay roll | 
Estab- Number on pay roll Per (1 week) Bae 
Geographie division ! lish- | cent of _} cent of 
ments | change Chane 
March, 1930) April, 1930 | March, 1930) April, 1930 | 
| | 
ee eee. | 140 6, 148 6, 201 | +0.9 $174, 470 $174, 999 10.3 
Middle Atlantic__-___-.--- _.--| 1, 169 107, 854 108,165 +0.3 | 38,434,846 | 3, 394, 335 19 
East North Central__.....___- | 1, 231 77, 092 76,848 | —0.3| 2,141,780} 2, 100,211 19 
West North Central_-________- | 1, 209 32, 262 31, 981 —0.9 812, 080 788, 502 9 9 
Gouth Atiantic__.............. 474 18, 747 18,896 | +0.8 502, 562 494, 747 1.6 
East South Central_-_--_----._: 586 11, 863 11,852 | +0.4 263, 452 259, 244 16 
West South Central---_-----_- 664 20, 122 20,058 | —0.3 461, 708 455, 627 1.3 
a | 478 8, 173 8,016 | —1.9 215, 119 200, 436 68 
ae SoA ast ae 894 34, 881 33, 616 —3.6 1, 117, 088 1, 046, 492 6.3 
All divisiens____._______ | 6,845 317, 082 315,633 | —@.5 | 9,123,105 | 8,914, 693 a 23 
1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 199. 
Power, Light, and Water ‘ 


EMPLOYMENT in power, light, and water plants was 1 per cent 
greater in April than in March and pay-roll totals were 0.5 per cent 
higher. The 2,757 establishments reporting had in April 251,262 
employees whose combined earnings in one week were $7,999,363. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTIC \L 
POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER COMPANIES IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1930 















































t | Amount of payroll | 
N np ol 
Estab- oe ee Per (1 week) | Pe 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of i cent 
ments | change chant 
March, 1930! April, 1930 March, 1930) April, 1930 
Wow seen. kok 225 20, 474 21,013 | +2.6 $667,777 | - $680, 988 +2. 
Middle Atlantic. -..........-.- 354 71, 509 73,312 | +2.4] 2,387,118 | 2, 425, 300 +1. 
East North Central. -__..___-- 493 58, 196 58,232 | +0.1 1, 995, 329 | 1,995, 650 + { 
West North Central_-_______-- 388 26, 898 27,845 | +3.5 811, 216 818, 673 +0) 
Souce Atimmtic..............- “ 305 26, 913 26,730 | —0.7 788, 483 792, 401 +0) 
East South Central_........-- 172 7, 364 7,449 | +1.2 187, 670 189, 366 +0. | 
West South Central__..._..-- 379 15, 557 14, 967 —3.8 419, 139 406, 728 —3.0 
MI oo 55s Saecarse oar wren 119 6, 024 - §,902|; —2.0 189, 870 180, 961 —4.7 
re Se 322 15, 777 15,812 | +02 514, 425 508, 206 —1.0 
All divisions___________ 2, 757 248, 802 251,262 | +1.9)| %, 961,027 | 7,990,363 +0.5 
1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 199. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Electric Railroads 


EMPLOYMENT in the operation and maintenance of electric railroads. 
exclusive of car shops, was 0.8 per cent greater in April than in March, 
and pay-roll totals were 1.8 per cent higher. The 445 establishments 
reporting had in April 147,937 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $4,752,198. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 3. 
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ani: 3&-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN THE OPERA- 
\;oN- AND MAINTENANCE OF IDENTICAL ELECTRIC RAILROADS IN MARCH 
\\D APRIL, 19301 






































| 
. Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 

Estab- -_ = ve Per (1 week) Per 
ieographie division ? lish- __| cent of _| cent of 
ments | change | change 

|March, 1930) April, 1930 March, 1930! April, 1930 

New England:.........----- 48| 14, 308 14,203} —o.7| $523,507| $518,274] —1.0 
Middle Atinmese.............. 98 | 35, 509 34,857 | —1.8] 1,079, 844 1, 076, 272 —0.3 
East North Central.........-- 93 | 46, 509 47,913 | +3.0)] 1,556,077 | 1,649,812 +6. 0 
West North Central ........-- | 61 | 14, 696 14,885} +1.3 456, 008 454, 917 —0.2 
South Age .- ««-------.- 63 9, 223 9,275 | +0.6 257, 802 258, 986 +0. 5 
East South Central_.......--. 11 3, 823 3,986 | +4.3 107, 300 108, 697 +1.3 
West South Central __.__._.-- 25 4,170 4,218 | +1.2 112, 143 107, 601 —4.1 
Mout: tei onc cocseas2 12 2, 167 2,305 | +6.4 62, 677 61, 313 —2.2 
Paci. ieee dose nas 34 16, 383 16, 295 —0.5 514, 112 516, 326 +0. 4 
All divisions_-___..___-_- 445 146, 788 147,937 | +60.8 | 4,669,470 | 4,752,198 +18 











! Not ineluding car building and repairing, electric railroads; see vehicles group, manufacturing indus- 
tries, p. 202, et seq 
: See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 199. 


7. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in April, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in 8,875 establishments—wholesale and retail 

trade combined—showed an increase of 2.7 per cent in April as 
compared with March, and an increase of 1 per cent in pay-roll totals. 
These establishments had in April 311,685 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $7,911,457. 


Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade alone decreased 0.4 per cent in 
April as compared with March, and pay-roll totals decreased 1.8 per 
cent. The 2,068 establishments reporting had in April 66,176 em- 
ployees and pay-roll totals of $2,085,773. 

Employment in April, 1930, was 0.6 per cent lower than in April, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 0.1 per cent higher.’ 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1930 




















: ; Amount of pay roll 

Estab- | Number on pay roll Per (1 week) Per 
Geographic division lish- cent of cent of 
ments change | change 

March, 1930) April, 1930 March, 1930) April, 1930 

New England ...............- 181 3, 896 3, 905 . 2 $110, 765 $113, 668 +2. 6 
Middle Atlantic... _.......-- 357 10, 275 10,145 | —1.3 332, 577 326, 374 —-1.9 
East North Central_........_- 278 13, 449 13,311 | —1.0 433, 725 426, 716 —16 
West North Central.__._..._- 256 14, 202 14,172} —0.2 440, 880 427, 576 —3.0 
South Atlantic. ...-.........- 283 4, 133 4,113} —0.5 124, 792 123, 778 —0.8 
East South Central__.._..___- 69 1, 873 1,833 | —2.1 55, 521 53, 606 —3.4 
West South Central. ._.._...- 256 6, 170 6,210} +0.6 189, 183 184, 523 —2.5 
Mountain 2 SE AO ne 74 1, 816 1,791} —1L4 63, 275 62, 154 —1.8 
POO Si iicdiisedecccecs ccs 314 10, 657 10,696 | +0.4 373, 590 367, 378 —1.7 
Ail divisions __......... 2, 068 66, 471 66,176 | —0,4 | 2,124,308 | 2,085,773 —1,8 


























* See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 199. 
1 For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 226. 
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Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade increased 3.6 per cent in April aiid 
pay-roll totals increased 2.1 per cent. These increases were due t,, 
later Easter trade season this year than usual. 

The 6,807 establishments from which reports were received had j) 
April 245,509 employees whose earnings in one week were $5,825.64. 

Employment in April, 1930, was 1.9 per cent higher than in April. 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 1.6 per cent greater.' 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI« 41, 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1930 


a 












































Estab-| Number on pay roll Per saana -<-- by roll Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of an 'eent of 
ments | March, 1930 April, 1930 | ©9888 |yrarch, 1930! April, 1930 | ©D! xe 
CO 90 13, 062 13, 142 +0. 6 $314, 311 $316, 358 | L). 7 
Middle Atlantic_____..._.__-- 308 47,971 49, 738 +3. 7 1, 246, 774 1, 258, 286 0.9 
East North Central__..______- 2, 372 71, 473 74, 179 +3. 8 1, 813, 587 1, 869, 956 | 
West North Central_________- 665 21, 465 21,806 | +1.6 459, 400 461, 647 10) 5 
Soust Atlantic... ...........- 967 20, 988 21,900 | +43 465, 089 477, 254 +) 6 
East South Central____..____- 419 8, 289 8, 513 +2.7 157, 076 163, 223 +-3.9 
West South Central_________- 276 10, 526 10,856 | +3.1 222, 642 223, 968 LO. 
NN eg a ls bh ic 69 2, 973 3,027 | +1.8 60, 557 61, 107 L0.9 
IRIS SR Re eee # ; 1,641 40, 155 42, 348 +5.5 966, 565 993, 885 +2.8 
All divisions__________- 6, 807 236, 902 245,508 | +3.6 | 5,706,001 | 5,825, 684 +21 


1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 199. 


8. Employment in Hotels in April, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in hotels decreased 2.2 per cent in April as 

compared with March and pay-roll totals decreased 3.9 per 

cent. The 1,909 hotels for which reports were received had in Apri! 
156,498 employees whose earnings in one week were $2,682,144. 

Each geographic division showed seasonal decreased employment 
and decreased pay-roll totals in April; the closing season of winter- 
resort hotels especially was reflected in decreased employment of 7.5 per 
cent in the South Atlantic geographic division, 2 per cent in the East 
South Central, and°3.7 per cent in the West South Central division. 

Employment in April, 1930, was 0.4 per cent greater than in April, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 0.3 per cent smaller.’ 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number o/ 
a into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpret: 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value o! 
board or room furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among em- 
ployees in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, 
others are given board only for one, two, or three meals, while the 
division of tips is made in many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further rechiaied by the considerable amount 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions ani 
banquets or other functions. : 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following. 





1 For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 226. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOY MENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS IN 
MARCH AND APRIL, 1930 









































eT | Amount of pay roll 
N l 
: umber on pay rol =e | (1 week) Per 

Geographic division ! Hotels cent of cent of 
| March, 1930] April, 1930 | ©P898@ | March, 1930 April, 1930 | Chane 

eee 

mee | 
New Engiemd.....-.<.-.....- 102 8, 712 8,706 | —0.1! $146,712 $145, 842 —0.6 
Middle Atlantie_.........--.. 356 49, 933 49,236 | —1.4 940,978 | 901,805, —4.2 
Kast North Central_.........- 377 34, 758 34, 278 —1,4 634, 487 614, 538 —3.1 
West North Central_._...---- 209 12, 639 12, 427 —1.7 188, 560 | 182, 804 —3.1 
South Atlantic---....-..---.. 186 16, 955 15,679 | —7.5 | 256, 765 | 229,702 | —10.5 
East South Central_._....-.-- 66 6, 024 5,905 | —2.0 79, 667 | 77, 990 —2.1 
West South Central-....-..-- 135 8, 976 8, 642 —@ 7 | 118, 614 | 117, 262 —1.1 
Wi ettONR lig oc oes nme ward 117 3, 948 3,947 | —() | 69, 010 | 68, 047 —1,4 
PANG. Gs en Gud «sec atusicrs 361 18, 008 17, 678 —1.8 | 356, 132 | 344, 154 —3. 4 
All divisions. ________- 1, 969 159, 953 | 156, 498 | —2.2 2,790,925 2,682,144|. —3.9 

1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 199. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


9. Employment in Canning and Preserving in April, 1930 


ANNING and preserving establishments reported an increase of 
50.6 per centin employment in April as compared with March 
and an increase of 43 per cent in pay-roll totals. These notable in- 
creases are due mainly to plants in the Pacific geographic division 
which reported increased employment of 140.5 per cent, although 
there were substantial increases in all divisions except the Middle 
Atlantic and East South Central, both of which reported decreased 
employment. 
Reports were received from 463 establishments having in April 
31,804 employees and pay-roll totals in one week of $549,161. 
Employment in April, 1930, was 17.4 per cent lower than in April, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 26.6 per cent smaller.’ 
Details by geographic divisions are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1930 






































| es es a RS 

Estab-| Number on pay roll | Per | mee g | Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments |\farch, 1930| April, 1930 — ‘March, 1930} April, 1930 change 
New England...........----- 40 1, 080 1,180| +9.3| $22,484] $19,970, —11.2 
Middle Atlantic__._....._._-- 59 6, 648 6, 390 —3.9 147, 844 138,720, —6.2 
East North Central_........-- “414 2, 819 3,494 | +23.9 56, 649 62,006 | +9.5 
West North Central___._._.-- 32 716 779 | +88 13, 534 14, 090 +4. 1 
South AgmaNeee. ..-. ......-. 37 1, 519 1,826 | +20. 2 17, 380 18, 406 +5.9 
East South Central__...-.-.-. 16 714 647 —9.4 7, 81 7, 831 —0.8 
West South Central. _.______- 9 272 403 | +48. 2 2, 895 3,587 +23.9 
MOUND ntcensssncesncaciin 24 473 537 | +13.5 15, 886 17,063 | +7.4 
PRON eee oe a i 132 6, 880 | 16, 548 |+140. 5 - 99, 363 267,488 | +169. 2 
All divisions. _._._____. | 468 21,121 | 31,864 | +50.6 383,926 549,1€1 +43.0 








' See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 199. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals—Mining, Quarry- 
ing, Public Utilities, Trade, Hotels, and Canning 


The following table shows the index numbers of employment and 
pay-roll totals for anthracite, bituminous coa], and metalliferous 
mining, quarrying, public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, 
and canning and preserving, from January, 1929, to April, 1930, with 
the monthly average for 1929 as 100. 


’ For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 226. 
[1423] 
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Employment of Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to 

March, 1930, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index 
numbers published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed 
fom monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
using the monthly average for 1926 as 100. 
taste 1, INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 

STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MARCH, 1930 
[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 









































} i ; j | H 
Month | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 

| 
an ee ae ee Ses er | 98.3] 96.9] 95.6 95.8) 95.5) 893] 88.2 86.3 
NE a ntivnacbintesauegh 98.6} 97.0] 95.4} 96.0} 95.3] 89.0] 88.9 85. 4 
ie sale se ia i nphisnwlcS adiinnied | 100.5}; 97.4) 95.2) 96.7) 95.8] 899) 90.1 85. 5 
April_. =, TES RNR eas lies Sie ts cite ws eS ale a 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 | | CEES 
Ig TIENTS SD 5: | 105.0] 99.2 97.8] 1002} 99.4] 945! 94.9 |---L. 
ni se ie es ee or | 107.1 98. 0 98. 6 101.6 100. 9 95.9 3 & See 
Bie, kre cab coke eed | 108.2} 981! 99.4) 1029] 101.0] 95.6] 96.6|-.-_--- 
AIS TT RTL 109.4) 99.0) 9.7) 1027) 9.5] 957] 97.4 |---2..- 
SS 5 RR SA TEMES: 107.8| 909.7) 92.9] 1028; 99.1] 95.3) 96.8]|..--___. 
DIN ai sei ckerss win nibh cw a 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7] 103.4) 989] 95.3) 96.9]... 
en MOGI 105.2] 99.0] 99.1)| 101.2) 95.7] 929] 93.0)...._... 
Duet ot eee | 99.4] 96.0) 97.1 98. 2 91.9 89.7 __ £5 Rae ee 

! 
ETS is ae 104.1, 98.3 97.9) 1006.0 97.5 


| 92.9 | 93.3 | 185.7 





1 Average for 3 months, 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of March, 1929, and February and March, 1930, and pay-roll totals 
for the entire month of each month considered. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants” are omitted. 

TaBLe 2.-EMPLOY MENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—MARCH, 1929, 
AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930 
[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important 


occupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 
groups] 














Number of employees at 


| middle of month Total earnings 











Occupation 5 4 7 Wine che Sern ers 
| March, |February,) March, | March, | February, | March, 
1929 | 1930 | 1930 1929 1930 1930 
isaac | 
Professional, clerical, and general. 268,477 | 264,199 | 263, 139 |$39, 342, 731 ($37, 700,303 $38, 968, 399 
CTR ete ce ee 147,815 147, 085 | 21, 234,197 | 19,701, 840 | 20, 631, 972 
Stenographers and typists_-_-_---- 24, 659 24, 477 24, 364 | 3, 221, 819 3, 145,132 | 3, 226, 286 
Maintenance ef way and struc- | 
CN isn o shee ie boc coe 851,684 | 322,327 | 337,188 | 33,952,114 29,179,417 | 32, 833, 004 
Laborers, extra gang and work | 
CT RI a aR gpa 43, 316 38, 037 43, 547 3, 320, 509 2, 519,395 | 3,275, 144 


Laborers, track and roadway | 
| ER St RR Sere ee | 184, 531 162, 558 171,358 | 18,626,471 | 10, 656, 122 12, 593, 196 


Maintenance of equipment and | 
ont ii ees | 459,989 | 435,177 | 429,624 | 64,877,976 | 56,025,900 | 59, 982,372 


' 


CE ee cco | “99,545 | 92,438 | 91,406 | 26,066, 720 | 13, 483, 393 | 14, 511, 458 
Me | 55,849] 58,163 | 52, 800 | 9, 480, 303 8, 214,740 | 8,869, 790 
Skilled trades helpers _--.._-.-_--. 101,745 | 96,117 | 94,934 | 12, 430,982 | 10,547,124 | 11, 346, 380 





Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power , and stores)... ____ | 38,172 | 36,679 | 35,834 | 3,730,662 | 3,205,276 | 3,516, 694 
Common laborers (shops, engine | | 
ig, ih Ea a RRR a 52,780 | 49,226 | 48,201 | 4,442,618 | 3,683,902 | 3, 988, 335 
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TABLE 2,—EMPLOY MENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—MAR‘' 1999 PE! 
AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930—Continued “* 
Number of employees at sa 
| middle of month Total earnings — 
Occupation |——_—____—__——- ~ re - 
| March, |February, March, March, | February, 
; 1929 | 1930 ° | 1930 1929 | =: 1930 " 
| , Neatinaeaee a pla 
| 
Transportation, other than | 
train, engine, and yard__________ 195, 019 186,853 | 187,210 | 24,962,285 | 22, 265,831 | 23, ss» 3% 
eae eae | 29, 419 28, 965 28,907 | 4,731,117 | 4,374,636 | 4.0.49" sy sa 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and | | 
EE RE | 23,249 22,609 | 22,439 | 3,686,660 | 3, 253,552 | sony, 4) M 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) -_...............- | 34,386; 30,243 | 31,065 | 3,389,768 | 2,654,190 | 249) ym Che 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and | ul 
Ric nccnentpc ce hinact | 20,648 = 20,053 | = 20,070 | 1, 503,214 1, 542,177 | 3) - 
Transportation (yardmasters, | Me 
switch tenders, and hostilers).____—_21, 893 21, 293 21,017 | 4,342,020 4,017,214 | 4,179, 519 Tot 
Transportation, trainandengine. 314,395 , 297,537 | 291,551 | 65,731,973 55,946,994 | 59, 295, 296 Ma 
Road conductors_......-... .-..- 35, 208 | 33,323 | 32,760 | 8,677,496 | 7,456,840 | 7.91) 414 u 
Road brakemen and flagmen-__-_ 69,633 | 64, 790 64,105 | 12, 436, 387 | 10,495,491 | 11, 153. 359 ie 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers. 53,517 | 50,871 | 49,423 | 9,816,445 | 8,209,789 |S Wu7 ngs Tra 
Road engineers and motormen... 41,828 | 39,852 | 39, 070 | 11, 703,920 | 9,978, 591 | 10,611. 79s Car 
Road firemen and helpers. -_-_----- 42,488 | 40, 486 39,740 | 8, 625,002 | 7,314,003 | 7,752, x3; Mi 
All employees___.........____- 1, 611, 407 i 527, 386 |1, 529, 729 |233, 209, 099 205, 135,719 218, 991, 491 
——! Ret 
Wh 
a ° ° Pu 
Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States Co 
Ho 
HE following data as to changes in employment and pay 1oils Qe 
have been compiled from reports received from the various 
State labor offices: 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 87 \ TES 
Monthly period 
Per cent of change, | 
eG Per cen of chang 
Ter March, | March to April, | 140) Be 
State, and industry group | State, and industry group x nt 
} ! ( 
Employ- Employ-| »..., Br 
nt Pay roll mr | Pa: dl 
5 a | Cl 
Illinois lowa | s 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | Food and kindred products _| ee }.....- ” 
WOR so onc ncitgacaedecse ot +3. 8 VRE Riis tnces oop sc cos. ——® j.....- E} 
Metals, machinery, and Iron and steel works______-_- 22.6. i...-- : 
conveyances.......-...... —.3 —4.0 || Lumber products__.-......- —6.6 |___- Fe 
Wood products.-.-_.....-.... —2.3 —4.1 || Leather products__._...___- =-85 |....- | 
Furs and leather goods_____. —1.7 —8.9 || Paper products, printing | Fi 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc-- +3. 1 +.4 and publishing ___.._._._- ie H 
Printing and paper goods___ —4.0 —3.8 || Patent medicines, chemi- li 
NE. oo cas nas daioss —.5 —4.0 cals, and compounds..___.- oe 1... - 
Clothing and millinery --__-_- —1L1 —13.2 || Stone and clay products....| +12.7 ({_..__. P: 
Food, beverages, and to- Tobacco and cigars -__...-.-  . Pi 
MES cierto cnn Saadcoces —5.1 —5.6 || Railway-car shops......._.. +. 02 |.-.-- R 
Miscellaneous ---......-..-- —4.2 +.1 || Various industries _._....._- . >= R 
All manufacturing. --_- : —1L. 1 —4, 2 All industries SARS +1, 0 ie Sj 
Trade, wholesale and retail - —4,1 —3.1 ?, 8 T 
a eee Shh. Sat ee . 
bo wtilities.. .........22. -. —6. a 
Coal mining_.________.... -11 03 t pee -------------- th3 , 
Building and contracting... +.1 +.2 Iron and steel and their 
All nonmanufactur- be “tata Oe +2.7 —t2 
SOU bciinidete ett —1.3 —6.5 || Lumber and its products...| —3.1 4 
Leather and its products...| —1.5 2.5 
All industries_........ —1.2 ~5.0 || Rubber tires_.......__...__- —2.3 , 
Paper and printing __._____- +.1 9 
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pER (ENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES—- 








Per cent of change, 
March to April, 1930 






































State, and industry group _ 
Employ- > 
ment Pay roll | 

Maryland—Continued 
Chemicals and allied prod- 

yéts ... <accuebneememne time +8. 1 +6. 9 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

6G. ciieweneaoscne es ace +.3 —8.2 
Metal products other than 

iron SI Gees. -~-~>---.~- 0 +2.3 
Tobacco products_____..---- 0 +5.5 
Machinery (not including 

transportation, equip- 

WIG) oh ea a +1.6 +4, 1 
Transportation equipment_- +5. 5 —8.7 
Car building and repairing __! +1.5 +3.4 
Miscellaneous. .....-.-..... | —3.0 —6.7 

All manufacturing -- --| +1.2 +. 94 
Retail department stores__-- | +.1 —5.5 
Wholesale establishments__- —.2 —.1 
Public utilities............. +1.8 +9. 5 
Coal MME faeces cco sc 5cc2. —1.4 +26. 5 
POUE. ec bawdudices ancien —1.7 +5. 1 |} 
QUA TND erie oki cacnccs +40. 9 +32. 7 || 

Employ ment—index 
numbers (1925- 
1927 = 100) 
Febru- | 
ary, 1930 March, 1930 

Massachusetts 
Boot and shoe cut stock and 

MES ee ek 117.0 114.2 
Boots and shoes. _.......-_- 86. 0 90. 6 
Bread and other bakery 

joo. eT 107.1 107. 5 
Clothing, men’s ___...-...-- 89. 9 88. 0 
Clothing, women’s ______.-- 105. 0 108. 7 
Confectionery ............-- 86. 6 87.5 
Cotton MMs es 69. 2 67.4 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 

A NU Ree eee 93. 2 92.8 
Electrical machinery, ap- 

paratus and supplies_____- 7.2 72.7 
Foundry and machine-shop 

PrOCU kk 107.7 106. 5 
Purnia tt 86. 0 86. 8 
Hosiery and knit goods____-. 78. 4 66. 1 
Leather, tanned? curried, 

and finished __.........._. 101.5 96. 3 
Paper and wood pulp... --_- 96. 5 96. 3 
Printing and publishing ___- 107. 0 105. 8 
Rubber footwear. _._._..._- 88. 8 84.4 
Rubber goods, tires, and 

ALi eth ete ie ae 72.3 71.5 
Texthie wemsdibasey andl darts 82 4 76 

extue and parts 82. 4 ° 
Woolen and worsted goods _- 68. 1 66. 3 

All industries____.____ 83.0 82.0 














7 
ff 


i 
! 
i| 
| 


| 


é 





| 
| 
| 














Per cent of change, 
February to March, 




















All industries_-___--_--- 


Oklahoma 


Confeetions__.. _____---_- 

Creameries and dairies _- 

vies mee... .......... 

Ice and ice cream__-_-_-__- 

Meat and poultry -.---- 
Lead and zinc: 

Mines and mills-__--___- 


Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc.....__- 
Machine shops and 

foundries 
Tank construction and 
erection_..........-_- 

Oil industry: 

Producing and gaso- 
line manufacture______ 
Refineries. _.........-.- 














1930 
State, and industry group 
— Pay roll 
New Jersey 
| Food and kindred products. | —1.7 +0.6 
Textiles and their products_| —3.1 —3.9 
Iron and steel and their ; 

SES —3.2 —.7 
Lumber and its products_-- —.2 +4.7 
Leather and its products-_-_- —1.8 +.1 
Tobacco products____..----- —1.1 +.3 
Paper and printing-_-.-__-- —1.4 +4.0 

Chemicals and allied prod- 
Se eae —.5 —4,3 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ak een an eens +3. 1 +6. 1 

Metal products other than 
iron and steel_____.-__---- —1.3 —4,.6 

Vehicles for land transpor- 
EARS RR Sit Ree +3. 7 +.6 
Miscellaneous. -...--------- +.1 +2.4 
All industries____---_- —1.5} —1.0 

New York 

|| Stone, clay, and glass_---_--- +4.4 +5.9 
Metals and machinery -__-_-- —1.3 +.0 
Wood manufactures. - -.- - -- +1.4 +2.0 

Furs, heather, and rubber 
(ee Seg Resi er ees a —.4 +1.6 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.- 0 +1.2 
ics oc od wenn ennee —2.6 —3.4 
Printing and paper goods-- +.1 +14 
—, REARS a eon —.8 —1.3 
Clothing and millinery - ---- +2.0 +6. 2 
Food and tobaceo-___-_------ —.3 +.1 
Water, light, and power- --- +.5 —1.9 
—.2 +13 


2 | 





March to April, 1930 
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—40, 3 —35.9 
+25. 0 +5.0 
+55. 0 +46. 5 
+21. 4 +9.7 
+8.8 +29. 5 
+27.8 +22. 7 
+1.5 —5.3 
—17.2 —2A4.6 
—.4 —14,7 
+4.5 +20. 6 
+.5 +1.7 
—19.0 —39. 2 
+3.9 —3.0 
+2.7 +5. 1 
—17 —3.8 
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Per cent of change, Per cent of 
February to March, February (« 
1930 " | 19% 
State, and industry group State, and industry group a 
Employ- Employ- 
ment Pay roll cet 
Okiahoma—C ontinued Wisconsin 
Public utilities: Manual 
Steam-railway shops_-_-_- —17.3 —11.6 
Street railways. -------- +14. 9 ce fey ae —14.9 
Water, light, and power- +1.9 +5.0 || Mining: 
Stone, clay, and glass: Leac and zinc. ......--- 
Brick and tile. _.......- +8. 3 +14.4 Ea ea ee 
Cement and plaster-_-___- +1.9 +8.9 || Stone crushing and quarry- 
Crushed stone__-------- —5.4 +20. 0 a PR ee ae +53. 9 
Glass manufacture-.-_--- +8. 2 +1.5 || Manufacturing: 
Textiles and cleaning: Stone and allied indus- 
‘Textile manufacture--_-- +10. 5 —2.2 a a ae 
Laundries, etc........-- —10.6 —1.4 tn as ee 
Woodworking: oe a Sh 
2 —1.8 +3.8 eee 
Millwork, etc.......---- +2.5 +8.0 ES ERO ALE 
woe ish BARES 
All industries____----- +.4 +2.7 a ease 
: a ac 
Printing and publish- 
Index numbers Ing...-.----- ------ ---- 
(1923-1925=100)— Chemicals (including 
employment soap, glue, and explo- 
| A RNS ene Se 
March, April, All manufacturing__ -- bi 
1930 1990 Construction: 
aS +1. 
Pennsylvania I +11. 
j ° EES eee 
Metal products____........- 94.7 94.1 5 onene dredging, 
Transportation equipment- 82.8 186.6 | sewer digging ___.____ +55. 
Textile products__-.-..-..--- 106. 3 102. 9 || Communication: 
Foods and tobaceo_______-__- 110. 1 109. 3 Steam railways__-_.-_-- —2.5 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Electric railways____..-- —9,3 
ucts.......-...------..-.- 76. 3 81.2 Express, telephone, and 
peered pamee wee TAs. “ 77.9 75.0 telegraph __.__....__-- —1.6 
Chemi products ie sev teinuande ie do-ad 101. 4 104. 4 Li ht and i She —2.4 
Leather 2ad rubber prod- Wholesale = nei ines —5.6 
ucts. .-........-....---.-- 98. 1 97.3 || Hotels and restaurants_____- —.5 |. 
Paper and printing -......-- 99. 5 99.4 || Laundering and dyeing_____- —.7 
All manufacturing-__- 97.8 97.6 Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and 
Pay roll ne oat ates 
ee 
cna yo 5 daw enacted 
4 Metal products..........--- 99. 7 98.8 || Who e trade........-..-- 
ai Transportation equipment_ 84.8 1 88.2 |} Retail trade, sales force only 
e Textile products._.........- - 109.0 99.9 || Miscellaneous professional 
i Foods and tobacco. .._____- 106. 2 103. 4 services....... eacereceseos 
sf Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ei GUND hits tip ownindn sees - 70. 1 79. 1 
ie Leese procest, Likintesbws +2 75. 6 70. 6 
ae Chemical products --- ---_-- 107.1 113.9 
“4 Leather and rubber prod- 
cab - Gs ced na Pons ca oe cou 100. 8 100.0 
i: Paper and printing-..._.-__- 115. 2 113. 6 
a All manufacturing-__.- 101.5 100. 5 
1 Preliminary figures. 
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- | 
Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
March, 1929, to | March, 1929, to 
March, 1930 : : March, 1930 
State, and industry group State, andindustry group | | oe 
K a Pay roll —- Pay roll 
| 
California New York 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Stone, clay, and glass___-._- —9.4 —13.9 
emai sR —9.9 —13.4 || Metals and machinery_____- | fg -14.8 
Metals, machinery, and || Wood manufactures....._..| —13.0 —18.6 
conveyances......-.-.-..- —8.5 —10.5 || Furs, leather, and rubber | 
Wood manufactures. - ------ —13.8 —16.5 ERE | —1.4 —1.3 j 
Leather and rubber goods - - —32. 5 —33.7 || Chemicals, oils, paints, etc__| +4. 3 +5.4 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc... —8.1 wei. eee —i.3 —.3 
Printing and paper goods. -- —2.0 +1.2 || Printing and paper goods- -- +1.9 +.9 
Maxhiles. .caciek soda5e40skeu —4.8 | —11. , Rea Tee ee —11.2 —14.7 
Clothing, millinery, and | Clothing and millinery ----_- —7.1 —8.4 
a "ee —48 —7.7 || Food and tobacco-..-.....--- | 10.6 —8.7 
Foods, beverages, and to- | f Water, light, and power- -__' —2.9 —1.1 
DAG00. .. ns da pebewcin a. sno —3. 4 | —5.0 | 
Miscellaneous. .....-.------ | +16.0 | +32. 2 | All industries_......-.| —7.8 | —9.5 
All industries_--_...--. | —7.3 | —8.0 | 
<== = = | April, 1929, to April, 
Public utilities....-.--.-..-| —<¢ —1.5 1930 
Osea Oklahoma — ene 
| Employment—index | eee . | 
apa >. |, Cottonseed-oil mills. ....._- +22. 1 +29. 7 
yo at ty (1925- || Food production: 
née on a ae icwcae +27.4 +19. 5 
, arene aenicrsnnenniamenniioeteesies, | Conmfections............. +12.5 +15.5 
| Creameries and dairies_- +62. 4 +79. 3 
| March, | March, || Flour mills____.._.....- 424.7 +40. 7 
1929 1930 i Ice and ice cream______. —3.5 —15.3 
er | Meat and poultry ------ +6.3 —3.5 
Massachusetts || Lead and zine: 
\| Mines and mills. -___--- — 26.3 — 2.0 
Boot and shoe cut stock and Se —45.7 — 54.3 
RONG a rac, oo 105. 6 114.2 | Metals and machinery: 
Boots and shoes..........-- 95.3 90.6 || Auto repairs, etc__._.__- +5.9 +26. 4 
Bread and other bakery Machine shops and 
TOON ii nc 108, 2 107. 5 || foresee... 5. —2,2 Pi. Oe | 
Clothing, men’s............ 105, 2 88.0 || Tank construction and 
Clothing, women’s. ...__-.- 142. 3 108.7 |; I —4.9 —25.9 
Confectiqiety...o=<........-. 87.5 87.5 || Oil industry: 
Cotton goods................ 80. 4 67.4 | Producing and gasoline 
Dyeing and finishing tex- manufacture-.--.-.--.- —6.6 —4, 2 
BORE. AED 104. 6 92.8 || eee. So --- +15. 4 +43. 6 
Electrical machinery, appa- Printing: Job work.---.---- +5. 6 +4.0 
ratus, and supplies- - ..__- 96. 8 72.7 || Public utilities: 
Foundry and machine-shop i] Steam railway shops...-| —11.1 —3.0 
PROGUNUR gc 107. 4 106. 5 | Street railways. --.-_.---- +37. 3 +27.7 
i. Ce 4 86. 8 Water, light, and power. +3.9 +6. 6 
Hosiery and knit goods..--- 75. 0 66.1 || Stone, clay, and glass: 
Leather, tanned, curried, Brick and tile___-_..--- —27.4 —19.6 | 
0d Mi 99. 4 96.3 | Cement and plaster____- —8.7 —6.4 
Paper and wood pulp... __- 96. 4 96.3 | Crushed stone_________- —34. 2 —14.1 
Printing and publishing. -_- 104. 5 105.8 | Glass manufacture_--_-.- —.5 +1.3 
Rubber footwear... ......_- 90. 4 84.4 || Textiles and cleaning: 
Rubber goods, tires, and Textile manufacture .--_- —21.7 —31.5 
CR iiss esc dncdens 84. 6 71.5 Laundries, etc_........- —3.8 +7.5 
ae 92. 1 86.7 || Woodworking: 
Textile machinery and parts 82. 1 77.6 SS —4.0 —2.8 
Woolen and worsted goods... 81.4 66. 3 Millwork, etc_.......... —13.0 —3.5 
All industries__....._- 91. 2 | 82.0 All industries......... —3.8 +2.7 
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Index numbers (1923- || Index num}y 
1925 = 100) — em- 1925 = 100 
ployment ; roll 
State, and industry group || State, and industry group ae 
—_. April, 1930 | we 
Pennsylvania Pennsylvania— Continued | 
Metal products___....__.__- 96. 3 94.1 || Metal products_____________| 107.0 98 8 
Transportation equipment. 81.8 86.6 || Transportation equipment _| 88.7 | K89 
Textile products_________._- 108. 1 102.9 || Textile products_....__..._. 15. 8 | OY 9 
Foods and tobacco_________- —102, 4 109.3 || Foods and tobacco_________- 99. 1 103.4 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Stone, clay, and glass prod- ’ 
SS en 80. 7 81.2 , SR eee 79. 4 79.1 
Lumber products_-__.-._---- 85. 6 75.0 || Lumber products____._.-_-- 88.3 | 70.6 
Chemical products ________- 92.0 104.4 |} Chemical products _-___.___- 97.0 | 113.9 
Leather and rubber prod- Leather and rubber prod- j 
Le te OE ere 95. 6 97.3 AS TEE tee ee 2 100.0 
Paper and printing._______- 93.0 99.4 || Paper and printing________- .6 | 113.6 
All industries___.____- 97.7 97.6 All industries___.____- 0 | 100.5 








1 Preliminary figures. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


fe: following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices! received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food April 
15, 1929, and March 15 and April 15, 1930, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of butter was 55.8 cents on April 15, 1929; 46.7 cents on 
March'15, 1930; and 48.1 cents on April 15, 1930. These figures show 
a decrease of 14 per cent in the year and an increase of 3 per cent in the 
month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
0.3 per cent April 15, 1930, as compared with April 15, 1929, an 
an increase of 0.8 per cent April 15, 1930, as compared with March 
15, 1930. 


TaBLE 1.+AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 1930, AND 
APRIL 16, 1929 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





























sao “ of shear 
or decrease 
Average retail price on (—) Apr. 15, 1930, 
; compared with— 
Article Unit 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 
Cents Cents Cents | 
cee Pound. .-.---- 49.0 48.4 48.3 —1 —0.2 
i ..t«é‘<‘“( RAI as | 43.4 43.0 43. 1 —1 +0. 2 
Sea Ser er op Ts eee 36. 4 35.9 35.9 -1 | 0 
i ay ese Pee er * Se 29. 5 29. 2 29.2 oe 0 
PIG et ot O62. 4 20. 6 20. 6 20. 4 —) | —1 
et es ie eae 37.1 36. 1 7.1 0 | +3 
| ST EEE FEES O625. cis 43.3 42.6 42.5 —2 —0.2 
it > «ss a: “Ate ig os. 2 54.7 54.1 53.9 —1 —0.4 
Late gees oe te WES ae 41.8 36. 6 35. 8 —14_ | —2 
HOM he a Fo he as ree 41.8 38.3 38. 2 —9 | --0.3 
Salmon, red, canned _-.......-.-----]----- EEO 31.5 31.9 31.8 +1 | —0.3 
Mi SI ee 14.2 14.0 14.0 —l 0 
Milk, evaporated... ...- BRR ia 16-0z. can__.-- 11.1 10.3 10.3 —7 0 
BO i watncevancencana Pound -_-...-- 55.8 46.7 48. 1 —14 +3 
( a (all butter substi- |...-- Mec. soi 27.4 26. 1 26. 0 —5 | —0.4 
utes). 


1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the prices of 
ras and:electricit y for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collected in 
June and December of each year. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER (py 






































OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 193); ‘ne ™ 
APRIL 15, 1929—Continued ie 
Per cent of ; Tease 
Average retail price on— (+) Or ‘decrease 
(—) Apr. | 1930, 
Article Unit eee Misi 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15,| Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, Mar. 15 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1939 ° 
Cents Cents Cents 
ied heii arinemaitrrcrnimeescite tee stwideonrtonl Pound... ...-- 38. 1 36. 4 36. 0 —6 1 
SLL ILE TB | ea 18.5 16.9 16.8 -~9 | 
Vegetable lard substitute —_......-..|..... O08... ..5i5.- 24.8 24.4 24.3 —2 4 
Eggs, strictly fresh .................- i ae 36.7 35. 3 34. 5 —6 -9 
RS ee SE oe cae 9.0 8.8 8.8 —2 0 
ES a see. Set! "Eee eas 5.1 5.0 4.9 —4 ~9 
0 ERASE AS ea, EO phir Se 5.3 5.3 5.3 0 0) 
ncaa Se RES 8.9 8.7 8.7 —2 0) 
ogo os 8-0z. package 9.5 9.4 9.4 —) 0 
pS EES eee eee 28-0z. package 25. 5 25. 5 | 25.5 0 0 
| a a SE ES EE peed == .i.2. 19. 6 19. 5 19.5 —1 0 
Se ee ey ree eer ree Ce er “ee ee 9.8 9.5 9.5 —3 0 
tt ERE LORE FAROE SIE a teliatee 14.2 12.1 11.8 —17 2 
SST AREER FF | ERS 2.3 3.9 | 4.1) +78 +5 
ae ee ees, een _ ee 8.2 5.0 l. 5.6 —32 +12 
Gee ee Se ae ae EET ee Seer RO, occa 5.2 8.5 9.8 +838 + 
i, 2 9 | age ee tees No. 2 can----- 11.9 11.2 11.0 —8 —? 
Seen ee _ SS aee 15.8 15. 4 15. 4 —3 0) 
SEE SS CPCS Sr ee apieet 16.7 16. 4 16.4|/ —2 0 
‘Demenbens, ganed.. 5. . os os o. . kos 5 eee 13.1 12.6 12.6 | —4 ( 
he ee RR IEEE Rett ae SEE Me Ay: Preeee.......- 6.4 6.4 6.3 —2 2 
. Se a eee eae eee we ce si cdl 77.6 3.7 77.4 —0.3 0.4 
ES eR: Fale RRS 49.6 41.9 41.4 —17 —| 
a oe ees ° Ener 14.3 18.2 18. 1 +27 ! 
a sae ite 11.5 12.2 > +5 
RMR A i ce re IE eet Ree 31.8 31.4 30. 6 —4 
Wee ieee ee _ ae gre 39.8 §2.1 60.9 +53 7 
ESSER ALCL AD VELL ORIENT, CC: NEED —0.3 | 18 
| 





Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on April 15, 1913, and on April 15 of each year from 
1924 to 1930, together with percentage changes in April of each of 
these specified years, compared with April, 1913. For example, 
the retail price per pound of potatoes was 1.5 cents in April, 1913; 
2.8 cents in April, 1924; 2.4 cents in April, 1925; 6.7 cents in April, 
1926; 3.7 cents in April, 1927; 3.5 cents in April, 1928; 2.3 cents in 
April, 1929; and 4.1 cents in April, 1930. 

As compared with April, 1913, these figures show increases of 87 per 
cent in April, 1924; 60 per cent in April, 1925; 347 per cent in April, 
1926;.147 per cent in April, 1927; 133 per cent in April, 1928; 53 per 
cent in April, 1929; and 173 per cent in April, 1930. 

‘The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 54.1 per cent in April, 1930, as compared with April, 1913. 
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TabLe 2-—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE APRIL 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH APRIL 
15, i913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








\| 



























































Per cent of increase Apr. 15 of each 
Average retail prices on Apr. 15— rage year compared with Apr. 
, 1913 
Article 
1913 | 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1927 10251909 1930 | 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1927 1928 | 1929 | 1930 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | 
Sirloin steak .-pound.-| 25. 5, 39.6| 40.4] 41.1 41.8 45.3) 49.0) 48.3) 55) 58) 61, 64) 78} 92} 89 
Round steak. ...do0...-| 22.2) 33. 6) 34. 6) 35. 2! ae 39. 6} 43. 4) 43.1 51 56, 59| 64 78] 95! 94 
Rib roast........ do__.-| 20.0} 29.0) 29.7] 30.2) 30.9! 33.4) 36. 4 oe 45, 49 51) 55) 67) 82) 80 
Chuck roast_..-- do....| 16.2} 20.9) 21.6) 22.3) 23.3) 26.1) 29. 5) 29. 29; «= 33) 38) 44 61 82; 80 
Plate beef...---- do._.-| 12.2) 13.3) 13.8) 14.7 15. 2; 17.9} 20. 6} 20.4 9 13) - 25} 47; 69 67 
Pork chops...--- do....| 21.6] 28.7} 36.8 38.3} 86 9} 31.3] 37.1] 37.1) 33} 70 77; 711 45 721 72 
Bacon, sliced_....do.-.-| 26.8} 36.2) 46.6) 48.5} 48.1) 42.9] 43.3] 42. 5) - 35) 74, 81, 79 60) 59 
Ham, sliced _---- do__._| 26.5} 44.3) 53.5! 54. 5) 56.7) 50.6) 54.7) 53.9 \ 67} 102; 106; 114) 91) 1 103 
Lamb, leg of....do....| 20.2) 38.8} 38. 6| 37.9} 40.0) 39.7| 41.8) 35.8) 92, 91 88 98| 97) 107) 77 
Bens... 4 to do_..-| 22.2) 36.1) 37.9] 40.5) 38.9) 37.7 41.8) 38.2; 63) 71 82; 75 70} 88 72 
Salmon, red, canned d | 
NR pound. .|.....| 31.1] 31.2) 37.8 32.7] 365.4] 31.5) 31.8)..._.|.....|...._|...--}...-f.--_ 
Milk, fresh... -- quart_.| 8.9) 13.8) 13.8) 13.9) 14.0; 14.1) 14.2) 140) 55) 55) 56 657 60; 57 
Milk, evaporated 
pS: eee See i... ...| 11.6 1.9 Ts ee a ee... ee Ee 
Butter-..----. pound -| 40.4 50.1) 53.3) 50.9) 58.4) 55.1] 55.8) 48.1) 24, 32) 26, 45 33; 19 
Oleomargarine (all | 
butter substitutes) 
eee ee. peaes..i...... BF MEBs Me U.S Oe wie ..... sss... dk 
Cheese... cued do....| 22.0, 35.6) 36. 5) 36.5) 37.1) 38.2) 38.1) 36.0; 62, 66) 66) 69] 74 a 64 
LANG: ..ncsxcueoe do___.| 15.8 17.2! 23.2) 21.5} 19.1) 17.8] 18.5) 16.8 47, 36) 21 13 1 6 
Vegetable lard substi- 
CUR ie pound.-|___--| Yee Te ee Le Cs SS eee nee ee ee nee Looe ee 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
_..-----------dozen__| 25.2 32.1) 38.1] 38.6} 33.9) 35.8] 36.7) 34.5) 27) 651 53, 38) 42) 46) 37 
Dread. ...6.245. pound._| 5.6 87) 9.44 94 9.4) 9<£.1) 90 88) 55) 68 68 68) 63) 61) 57 
FIOUE.....2-374.08 o....| 33 46 61) 61 5. 5 5.44 5.1) 49) 39 85) 85 67) 64 48 
Corn meal... ___ do....| 2.9| 4.4 5.5) 5.1] 5.1] 5.3] 5.3) 5.3 52}; 90: 76 76; 83} 83) 83 
Rolled oats_.__-- SRST FS | &8 93 O91 OO SO BO 87) ..-]_.__- as See ee ee ae 
Corn flakes | 
_. .8-ounce package-__|____- | 9.7) 11.0) 11.0) 10.2) 9.6) 9.5) 9.4/..--_/_____ Bee CIE a! RE aes 
Wheat cereal | 
_.28-ounce package-_|_____ | 24.3) 24.6) 25.4) 25.4) 25.6) 25.5) 25. 5)/..--_!_. Biber, Pear”. Heree Seenect Bear een 
Macaroni- - ._- pound._j____. , 19.5; 20.4) 20.2) 20.0) 19.8) 19.6) 19. 5)/...__/..__- eos et See | a Se 
ib. jk do....| 8.6 9.8! 11.0] 11.7] 10.7| 10.0 9.8 0.5 1428) 36) 24) 16) 14) 10 
Beans, navy....do._-.|__.-. a a fe mw Ue UE eR ee ee oe Pe Ree Eee 
Potatees..< .5.3.i do....j 15 28 24 6727s Bo 2H 41 87; 60 347) 147; 133) 53) 173 
ORB ons edo "oe oe Se Be Be Be RS eR eh eile PO Fe ee 
Cabbage____...- nye SSS: 7.1) 5.5) 7.44 5.5 6. ge 8 Pee SPSeLe ROER TL BM CepeR ETT Lee 
Pork and beans | 
BO ba PP PO lnncesl 57] SOG WES TCG 0S OS Se 
Corn, canned ...do_..-|----- 15. 8) 18.0| 16. 5] 15.8] 15.9) 15.8) 15.4)--.-.|...-.|_...- ar Ce es SreE 
Peas, canned._..do____|__._- 18.0! 18. 5| 17.6! 17.0) 16.7! 16.7; 16.4)....-j)..___) belie sect ee Pll 
Tomatoes, canned 
nwecabhes SS te ee GS 8 YS ee ee eee eee eee eece Soe 
Sugar, granulated 
~nwbont baat pound..| 5.4) 9.9) 7.5) 6.6) 7.3) 7.1) 64) 6. 83, 39 35; 31 19 17 
PMs gad do....| 54.3) 71.0) 75. 5| 76.3] 77.6] 77.2] 77.6] 77.4 31 39} 41 43 42 = 43 
Cam ti do....| 29.8 41.8} 52.1) 51.1] 48.8) 48.9] 49.6] 41.4 40 75) 71) 64] 64! 39 
PIs 6 nc in, 4....- Vi 2t.@ 27 TR I 6 a Paes See 
Raisins. ...._..- ETS: Taree 15. 6; 14. 5} 14. 6) 14.3) 13.6) 11.5) 12 22.2}. Heh PRO LS SB eet Pie 
Bananas.____.- dozen__|____- 37. 2| 37. 4) 35. 5) 34.0) 33.0) 31.8) 30.6/..._-/...._)_____ Tite ate TAG 5) 2b 
Oranges.....___. 5 40. 2} 51.8) 52.6] 48.3) 55.2) 39.8] 60.9)...._|.___- BESS TRS US has ae 
Lk ee Ae A eS MM Sc, eae 44.1) 53.8) 65.6) 56.6) 55.1 4.6 54.1 
! 





























' Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 5 waenene according to the consumption of the av .) 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rit roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1929, and by months for 1928, 1929, and 1930. The 


articles within these groups are as follows: 
[1433] 
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Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn {\:kec 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. mt 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, } Jai, 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. | 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated );\j|k. 


TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND | LIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO APRIL, 1930 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0} 



































| Dairy | Dairy 
Year and month Cereals| Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals | Meats | po 
ucts icts 
1913: Average for year_._-| 100.0 100. 0 100.0 |} 1928—Continued. 
1914: Average for year____| 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 September --_-__.._.__- 166.7 | 195.8 1.2 
1915: Average for year____| 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 J ene 165.9 | 188.9 1] 
1916: Average for year____| 126.8 | 108.2 103. 2 November ---_-__._---- 165.3 | 184.9) i525 
1917: Average for year____| 186.5 | 137.0 127.6 | Se 1644.2} 179.1) 153.5 
1918: Average for year.___| 194.3 172.8 153. 4 |} 1929: Average for year....| 164.1 188.4! [4.6 
1919: Average for year____} 198.0} 184.2 176.6 Sueery........ Ot Bate: | 164.1 180. 9 151.9 
1920: Average for year____| 232.1 185.7 185. 1 a | 164. 1 180. 3 152.6 
1921: Average for year_.__._| 179.8] 158.1 149. 5 , Ee ae ees 164.1 182.8 152.4 
1922: Average for year___-| 159.3 150.3 135. 9 ' 2 SRS | 164.1 187.5 14h. 9 
1923: Average for year_.._| 156.9 | 149.0 147.6 Saas ; 163.5 | 191.2 147.5 
1924: Average for year_.__| 160.4 | 150.2 142.8 ) Se Ee ae ;} 163.0}; 192.4 146.8 
1925: Average for year..__| 176.2 | 163.0 147.1 Sa aes , 163.5 195. 9 146, 8 
1926: Average for year____| 175.5 | 171.3 145.5 (SCT Se ae | 164.7 196. 0 147.1 
1927: Average for year__..| 170.7 169. 9 148.7 Seeener. ..5...... | 165.2; 194.2 14s. ] 
1928: Average for year_.__| 167.2 | 179.2 150. 0 J  SSaaeecas Fl 189. 2 149.3 
ES a ED 168.0 | 168.3 152. 2 November__._.._.__- 163.6 | 184.1 147.0) 
,. Ss 168.0 | 167.8 150. 7 December... ._...--- | 162.9] 181.8 144.9 
| ee ee 166. 8 167.1 150.7 || 1930: 
ERE ES 167.2 | 170.3 147.8 Re | 162.9 183.6 138.9 
Se RN eins 168.3 | 175.4 147.3 February --.-..._---- | 161.6} 183.1 138. 5 
SORE ENS 169.8 | 177.7) 146.1 ERT | 160.9} 183.0} 137 
ps SP 169.3 184. 4 147.1 Ms: Sib clip onthin ' 160.3 183. 3 138.9 
PA. 2the oan dierus 168. 2 189. 5 148.3 | 








Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TasBLeE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1929,? by months for 1929 and for January through April, 1930. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 us 
100, and are computed by dividing the average price of each commvi- 
ity for each month and each year by the average price of that com- 
modity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For 
example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1929 was 
196.9, which means that the average money price for the year 1°29 
was 96.9 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 188.2 in 1928, the figures 
for 1929 show an increase of 8.7 points, but an increase of 4.6 per 
cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from tlic 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 191% 





2 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 ‘« 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. 
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(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, 
the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers have 
been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. 
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The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 


150.1 for March, 1930, and 151.2 for April, 1930. 
The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 


index numbers given in the table. 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1929, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930 : 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 













































































Year and Sirloin|Round!} Rib |Chuck! Plate | Pork 

month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops | Bacon) Ham | Hens | Milk | Butter C ieose 

SE 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 ii 9 

TR: 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 200.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 jxw 5 

es cinwainall 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2] 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0] 135.0 \-3 4 

eer: 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1) yng 

eit 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 160.1 | 164.3 | 155.1] 144.7) Jog 

Se iicscicpiciienel 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 130.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0) Js 

SR 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 | iy | 

| aa 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3] 138.6 | i: 4 

ic ceaniiceonen 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2] 158.4] 145.2) 791 

aR, 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0] 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5) i749 

I ini see 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 186.4 | 160.7] 143.9) 17) 9 

1929: January--| 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 163.8 | 159.3 | 200.0 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 150.7) i7; x 

February-_| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 186.4 | 160.7 152.7 | 172.9 

March.__| 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 158.9 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7 | 152.5 | i729 

April..__- 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4] 170.2! 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3 | 196.2! 159.6 | 145.7! i724 

May-_--..-| 198.4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0 | 174.4 | 179.5 | 160.7 | 204.8 | 198.1 | 159.6 | 1423 i719 

June.___-- 201.6 | 205.4 | 189.9 | 191.9 | 176.0] 179.0 | 162.2 | 205.6 | 193.9 | 159.6 | 140.5 i719 

} “oes 206.7 | 210.8 | 192.9 | 195.6 | 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1 | 209.7 | 187.3 | 160.7 | 139.4 171 ; 

August... | 206.3 | 210.8 | 191.9 | 194.4 | 176.0] 192.4 | 165.6 | 211.2] 185.0 | 160.7 | 140.5) i719 

September! 202.8 | 206.7 | 189.4 | 191.9 | 175.2] 193.8 | 164.4 | 209.7 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 143.1 | i719 

October. -| 198.0 | 199.6 | 186.9 | 187.5 | 173.6 | 185.2 | 161.9 | 204.8 | 180.3 | 161.8 | 145.4) i7) 5 

November} 194.1 | 196.4 | 183.3 | 183.8 | 171.1 | 170.5 | 159.3 | 200.4 | 177.0 | 161.8 | 139.7 i719 

December-_| 192.5 | 194.6 | 181.8 | 183.1 | 170.2 | 163.3 | 157.4 | 198.5 | 174.2] 161.8 | 134.7) i706 

1930: January. .| 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7] 168.1] 157.0 | 199.3 | 178.4 | 159.6 | 121.9 i692 

February-| 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 179.3 | 158.4 | 122.7| i679 

March. -._/ 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 170.2] 171.9 | 157.8 | 201.1 | 179.8 | 157.3 | 121.9 1647 

April_._.- 190.2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 | 125.6 1629 

! 

All 

Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread} Flour — Rice ond Sugar| Tea | Coffee! arti- 

cles ! 

| ee ee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0} 1000 

ae RRA ER 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 203.4 

i  eaneeseenian. 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5] 128.1] 121.8] 153.3 

ay SERIE 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2) 121.1] 141.6 

a RMT ESE 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2] 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5] 146.2 

ay RRA: 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4] 145.3 | 145.9 

be NPC INCRE So Fis 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9] 138.8 | 1728] 157.4 

q GRE RNP 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1] 160.6 

el OM ARIE. 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1] 155.4 

+n RRC RRS. 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6] 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 1423 | 165.1] 154.3 

Bt CHa: 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2] 120.0] 142.6 | 164.8] 156.7 

Bh 1929: January.____-._-- 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 142.5 | 166.1] 154.6 

ot February _._...-- 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 166.1 | 154.4 

He lil 116.5 | 122.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.34 118.2] 142.6 | 166.4 | 153.0 

ii April eae 117.1 | 106.4 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 1126 | 135.3 | 116.4 | 142.6] 166.4] 151.6 

i SRI: 116.5 | 112.2 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7] 111.5 | 158.8 | 116.4] 142.6] 166.1] 153.3 

fe | Rese atiae Ss 115.8 | 120.0 | 160.7 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 182.4 | 116.4 | 142.5] 165.8) 154.8 

ta es cathe 115.8 | 127.8 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 220.4 | 116.4] 1423] 165.8 | 158.5 

* August__________! 116.5 | 140.0 | 160.7 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 235.3 | 120.0 | 142.5 | 165.4! 160.2 

4 September__.___- 117.1 | 158.6 | 160.7 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 220.4 | 121.8 | 142.6} 165.1 | 160.5 

af October... ...--- 115.8 | 168.1 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 164.8 | 160.5 

i November______. 113.9 | 183.5 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8] 142.3 | 162.1 | 159.7 

a December __.__-- 111.4 | 182.0 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 223.5 | 120.0] 142.8] 155.4] 158.0 

fF 1930: January_________- 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 120.0 | 143.4 | 147.0] 155.4 

rH February_._-.__- 108.2 | 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 220.4 | 118.2] 143.2] 143.3] 153.0 

4H ie ius 107.0 | 102.3 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7+| 100.2 | 220.4 116.4 | 142.8 | 140.6] 150.! 

| MES, icakeeass 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 100.2 | 241.2] 114.5] 142.3] 138.9] 151.2 
hy 
oo 
Bi 


1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1930. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 
Taste &—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 





CITIES, APRIL 15, 1929, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1930 


(Exact comparison of prices in different cities can not be made for some articles, particularly meats and 
=i vegetables, owing to differences in trade practices] 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FO 
CITIES, APRIL 15, 1929, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1930—Continued 
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CITIES, APRIL 15, 1929, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1930—Continued 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food* in April, 1930, compared with the averave 
cost in the year 1913, in April, 1929, and March, 1930. For 12 other 
cities comparisons are given for the l-year and the 1-month periods: 
these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at different dates 
since 1913. The percentage changes are based on actual retail prices 
secured each month from retail dealers and on the average family 
consumption of these articles in each city.‘ , 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sche:- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
April, 99.2 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 39 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with thie 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Bridgeport, 
Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Little Rock, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New York, Omaha, Peoria, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Rochester, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Springfield, Ill., and Washington. 


TaBLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN APRIL, 1930, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN MARCH, 1930, AND APRIL, 1928, AND WITH THE 





AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 






































Percent- | Percent- Percent- | Percen! 
Percent- age age Percent- age age 
age decrease | increase age decrease | increase 
increase | April, April, increase | April, April, 
City April, |1930, coun-j 1930, com- City April, |1930, com-|1930, com 
1930, com- 1930, com- pared 
with with with with 
with 1913} April, March, th 1913} April, March, 
1 1929 1930 1 1930 
Bees. ....-...... 50. 0 4.2 0.5 || Minneapolis -_-._._- §2.7 0.3 0.5 
Baltimore-..__-_.__.-- 54. & 2.6 R$ SESE SER ee eee 1.0 9 
Birmingham _------ 53.7 21 i258  — Ae 45. 6 .5 ae 
Sh SESE ag 53.3 *9.6 -5 || New Haven_______- 50.3 » 0 
REESE SIS RE as Si L3 -3 || New Orleans... ___- 51.3 LL? ae 
ee eet 54.7 2,2 -4 || New York________- 53. 1 1.3 9 
SSE ages, Seah eo er ae *1.7 Ae ER ivy. clk A enmnsenevee 2.3 m4 
Charleston, 8. C-_-- 54.4 on 5 Gee. &....-.....- 46.8 _ 1.4 
3 ee 64, 4 4,3 i 5 | UES Seen 42.3 mr 
Cincinnati -__._...-- 61.2 23.0 1.4 || Philadelphia. _____- 52.1 a 6 
Cleveland.......__. 48.2 *,5 1.5 || Pittsburgh____._.-- 49.8 2.4 4 
Ss eee he *2.8 1.1 || Portland, Me-_-_--_-_-|.--.--_--- 1.6 “3 
SS 49. 9 2.8 *.7 |i Portland, EIS. 40. 2 #12 5 
ee 35. 6 -5 1.3 |} Providence._._____- 52.3 «5 6 
J) 6 56. 4 a 1.6 |} Richmond -.-.--_-___- 56.9 14 1.0 
Fall River__...__-- 46.7 L8 0 || Rochester........_.|_....----- .4 1.0 
er So -9 -2 | St. Louis.......___- 58. 2 #14 2 
In sto, 51.4 216 eo SER See ee 0 8 
Jacksonville____.__- 38. 1 1.2 +9 || Salt Lake City____- 32.0 2,6 1.6 
Kansas City. .-__-.- 51.5 #15 .6 Francisco. .-__-- 51.7 21.9 12 
Little Rock __.__._. 46. 1 L2 <) . inne: Saieaaees 1.6 2 
A _ ESTES 40. 2 -9 1.7 || Scranton......._._- 57.6 23 x 
Lees ed ce ed [oe 
-—<“<e<« a= . 6, . ’ Ss. eee a . 
Memphis_________- 46. 4 ay 1.4 Washineten ‘SERS 57.3 .4 8 
Milwaukee________- 56. 3 223 .6 
« Increase. + Decrease. 


or list of articles see note 1, 


F 
‘ The consumption — 
given in the Labor Re for November, 1918, 


used for each month, beginning with January, ba, 
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and 95. The consumption 


are given in the Labor 


a 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city aro 


which have been 
view for March; 1921, p. 26. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States’ 


251— 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coa! on 
April 15, 1929, and March 15 and April 15, 1930, for the United 
States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices have 
been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to con- 
sumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or 
coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 


for household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON APRIL 15, 1928, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1930 





















































1929 1930 1929 1930 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
B34 15 | 15 15 15 
United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
Stove— Prepared sizes— 
Average price__......-- $15.04 $15. 33 ($15. 32 High volatile__.....-_-- $5.55 | $6.30 | $5. 55 
Index (1913=100)__..__- 194. 6 | 198. 4 | 198.3 Low volatile___.......- 7.38 | 8.78] 7.53 
Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: 
Average price_._....__- $14. 71 $15.00 $14. 99 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913=100)__.._-- 185, 8 | 189.6 | 189.4 MR ae 15.10 | 15.19 | 15. 24 
Bituminous— I 14. 50 | 14.75 | 14. 85 
Average price. _........-- $8. 76 | $9.02 | $8. 84 Bituminous— 
Index (1913=100)_.......- 161.3 | 166.0 | 162.7 Prepared sizes— 
== High volatile__......._. 7.04) 7.10} 7.18 
Atlanta, Ga.: Low volatile__......._- 9.03 | 9.94} 10.03 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _| $7.33 | $7.77 | $7.28 || Columbus, Ohio: 
Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 
Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— Prepared sizes— 
MSS Rae a aR aaa 116.00 | 14.25 | 14. 25 High volatile__.._..._.. 5.75 5.91 5. 93 
Chestnut RA ERE he a a RIS 115.50 | 13.75 | 13. 75 Low volatile__.......__ 7.25 | 825} 825 
Bituminous, run of mine— Dallas, Tex.: 
Hign yorseee............- 7.93 | 7.89] 7.89 Arkansas anthracite—Egg_-_| 15. 50 | 15.50 | 14. 25 
Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.08 | 12.92 | 11.92 
Bituminous, prepared sizes._| 6.85 | 7.54] 7.11 || Denver, Colo.: 
Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_-_| 14.25 | 15.06 | 14.75 
atte Sia PEs 16. 25 | 16.25 | 16. 25 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_--___ 13. 00 | 15.06 | 14.75 
ae 16.00 | 15.75 | 15.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 8.96 | 10.35 | 10. 41 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsyivania anthracite— 
A 14. 50 | 15. 50 | 15. 25 2 eee 16. 00 | 16.00 | 16.00 
lee algae: 14. 50 | 15.50 | 15. 25 Chestnut__.............-. 15. 50 | 15. 50 | 15. 50° 
Boe oo 
nnsylvania anthracite— ir 
thea 13.31 | 13.77 | 13.77 igh volatile__......... 8.30} 809) 8.05 
3) OS ee 12.81 | 13.32 | 13.32 Low volatile _-.-....... 10.31 | 10.12 | 9.46 
Butte M * ‘ Run of mine— 
utte, Mont.; volatile 8.00] 7.83| 7.67 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.91 | 11.09 | 11.07 Fall River, Mas: SSS ‘ : 
Charleston, 8. C.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.67 | 9.67 | 9.67 ||  Stove................_. 15.75 | 16.50 | 16.50 
Chicago, Til.: Olcott en 15. 50 | 16.25 | 16. 25 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Houston, Tex.: 
CR iiencccaonsoes 16.85 | 16.85 | 16.85 Bituminous, preparedsizes_| 12. 20 | 13.60 | 12.00 
Chestnut......---.------ 16. 45 | 16.40 | 16. 40 , ind.: 
Bituminous— Bi 
Pre sizes— Prepared sizes— 
— CSR ree 8.27 | 8.41 8. 52 volatile........... 6.19 | 601 §.:94 
Sc ioscan mien; 11.85 | 12.04 | 12.18 Low volatile ___........ 8.29; 8.75} 844 
Run of mine— Run of mine— 
Low volatile. _......... 8.25 | 825] 8&25 Low volatile. _........- 6.88 | 7.08 | 6.96 


* Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices. af: eval. were-formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 


of the: Labor ‘Review. 
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Since June, 1920, these: prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE!: 
























































{) 
USE, ON APRIL 15, 1929, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1930—Continued = 
t ee 
1929 1930 1929 19:4 
City, and kind of coal Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | City, and kind of coal Apr. | Mar. Apr 
15 15 15 || 15 Ib 5 
Jacksonville, Fla.: | Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes _|$12. 00 |$14. 00 |$14.00 || Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Kansas City, Mo.: 5 RRS eRe See $15.00 $15.00 $15.0 

Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes.; 5.25 | 5.36 5.9 
i SPR aee ees 12.60 | 12.55 | 12.55 || Portland, Me. 

8 See ee 14.17 | 13.67 | 13. 67 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
be ge | ee sizes_.| 7.28} 7.15 | 7.15 ee a aa win cs 15. 84 | 16.80 | 16, x9 
Little Rock, Ark a 15. 84 | 16.80 16, 59 
Arkansas anthracite—Fgg-- 13. 50 | 13.50 | 13. 50 |; Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous prepared sizes_| 10.20 | 10.10 | 9.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.04 | 13.32 13. 9% 
Los Angeles, Calif Providence, R. I.: 

Bituminous, ~ OF Sizes_| 16. 50 | 16.50 | 16. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Louisville, Ky.: Ms eee 8 Sse 215.25 |? 16.00 ° 16. 

Bituminous— I a 215.25 |? 16.00 §2 16.49 
Prepared sizes— Richmond, Va.: 

High volatile__......__- 5.66 | 7.08] 5.83 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile ___......_- 8.00} 9.50] 810 SS eS ae 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Manchester, N. H.: SSSA 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— | 
SES 16. 00 | 17.00 | 17.00 raere sizes— 
sakes 16.00 | 17.00 | 17.00 igh volatile.___.....-- 8.38 | 8.38 38 

Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile-----.....- 9.78 | 9.11 | 9.09 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.39 | 7.80| 7.69 Run of mine— 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile SE Fem 7.50 | 7.25! 7.2: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: 
yo ee 16. 30 | 16.30 | 16.30 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

a 15. 90 | 15.85 | 15. 85 I Ea ea ae 14.00 | 14.75 | 14.63 

Bituminous— i SIE aE 13. 50 | 14. 14.13 
Prepared sizes— St. Louis, M 

High voiatile__......... 7.80 | 7.68) 7.68 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
w volatile_.:...._._- 11. 08 | 10.99 | 10.99 ATS ae ee 16. 80 | 16.70 | 16.70 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Chestnut.......-.-...----| 16.50 | 16.45 | 16.45 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bit: ego pe peseared sizes._| 6.45 | 6.75) 6.75 
i 18. 28 | 18.30 | 18.30 || St. Paul, M | 
2 | aie 17.90 | 17.85 | 17. 85 Pian Fanny anthracite— 

Bituminous— TN eee 18. 30) 18. 28 | 1s. 25 
Prepared sizes— a aaa: 17.90) 17.85 | 17.55 

High voiatile . ._.....-- 10.90 | 10.56 | 10. 56 Bituminous— 
Low volatile........._- 13. 50 | 12.39 | 12.39 — izes— 
Mobile, Ala.: igh volatile.__......-- 10.68 | 10.27 | 10. 27 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.12} 9.53] 8 70 Low volatile. ........-- 13. 50 | 12.63 | 12.63 

Newark, N. J’: Salt Lake City, Utah: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthracite— 
SE lctindiindinnticnmenein 13. 40 | 13.96 | 13.96 Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed--_} 18.00 |-...--- = 
I ict ceessstinstiigis 12.90 | 13.46 | 13. 46 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed----.- | _ aa 

New Haven, Conn.: Bituminous, pre sizes.| 6.94 | 8.38 | 5.38 

Pennsylvania anthracite— San Francisco, Calif.: 

IN ae lindcnccaitnewdisien 14.90 | 15.17 | 15.17 New Mexico anthracite— 
NG eiweduiinwacnninns 14.90 | 15.17 | 15.17 tb nemep en 26. 00 | 26.00 | 26.00 
Ene ieedead| 6 el mel -. Beene 25. 50! 25. 50 | 25. 50 
pare See § 28 8 fie eee D. § 
New York, N. Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 16.75 | 16.88 | 16. ss 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Savannah, Ga.: 

Sk ERT aE 13. 83 | 14.58 | 14.58 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| * 9. 54 |? 10.24 | ‘9.4 
Chestnut. -...........-.- 13. 33 | 14.08 | 14.08 ton, Pa.: 
Norfolk, Va. Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Penmayi vente entheacite— ee 10.00 | 10.28 | 10. 28 
a ae 15. 00 | 14.00 | 14.00 SS eae 9.63 | 9.92) 9.92 
| 15. 00 | 14.00 | 14.00 || Seattle, Wash.: - 
i Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.55 | 10.79 | 10.75 
Pre sizes— Springfield, Ill.: - 

aes 7.81 | 7.25] 7.25 Bituminous, pre sizes.| 4.24) 4.34, 4.4 
Low volatile......----- 10.50 | &50| 850 || Washington, D. 
mine— Pennsylvania anthracite— ; 
Low volatile _........-- 7.00 | 650] 650 ER ididdinbcoesstdamanl 114.93 |) 15.73 |! 15.73 
Omaha, Nebr.:  indncnntwcccooes 1 14:34 |!.15.23 23 
a prepared sizes.| 9.51 | 9.67 | 9.64 oe ates 
B. pared sizes_| 690 | 678 | 652 Tigh volatile... gndemes 18. 63 | 18.63 | 15.65 
phia, Pa.: Low volatile... ._--.--. 111.00 {1 11.43 |1 11.43 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Run of mine— - 
ce AEE EE 1 14.00 |! 15.00 |? 15.00 Rndidedposcconnnnal © MeN Lets te |! 7 
ER apgreen ies 1 13.50 |! 14.50 |! 14.50 

1 Per ton of 2,240 ae pan ermere 

mcs 4: eee anh divased Sn bie: te 00 qed bigher than head thoun, Practically all coa' 's 

2 AE eoegne a Sensual by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonismade. ||: 

additional charge has the above price. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in April, 1930 


CHECK to the recent downward movement of wholesale prices 

is shown for April by information collected in leading markets 

of the country by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 

Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, 

based on average prices in 1926 as 100.0, stands at 90.7 for April 

compared with 90.8 for March, a decrease of only one-tenth of 1 per 

cent. Compared with April, 1929, with an index number of 96.8, a 

decrease of nearly 6% per cent is shown. Based on these figures the 

purchasing power of the 1926 dollar was $1.033 in April, 1929, and 
$1.103 in April, 1930. 

Farm products as a group increased over 1 per cent in average 
prices from March to April, due to advances in corn, cotton, oranges, 
lemons, hay, onions, and potatoes. April prices were, however, 
8% per cent below those of April, 1929. 






























































TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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Foods averaged three-fourths of 1 per cent above the March level, 
with increases for butter and most corn products. The level for 
April was, however, over 3 per cent lower than that for the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Fuel and lighting materials also 
averaged higher than in the month before, due mainly to appreciable 
increases for petroleum products. 

Hides and leather products were somewhat lower than in March, 
with decreases shown for most kinds of leather. Textile products also 
were noticeably lower, due to declines in raw silk and certain woolen 
and worsted 8. 

Metals and metal products decreased 1% per cent, with slight 
declings in iron and steel and larger declines in nonferrous: metals. 
Building materials, chemicals and drugs, and house-furnishing goods 
likewise all averaged lower than in the preceding month, while cattle 
feed in the group designated as miscellaneous caused that group to 
advance slightly. ca gen 

An increase is shown for the group of raw materials, while semi- 
manufactured articles weakened slightly and finished - produets. 
showed a decrease of almost 3 per cent. | ie 
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Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparabl|o 
information for March and April was collected, increases were show), 
in 103 instances and decreases in 171 instances. In 276 instances 1: 
change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in April with those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that decreases have taken 
place in all groups of commodities, such decreases ranging from one- 
half of 1 per cent in the case of house-furnishing goods to 10% per cent 
in the case of textile products. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF CoM. 
MODITIES. [1926=100.0] 





























oo Berek pies Purchasing 
pril, arch, pril, ower of 
Groups and subgroups 1929 1930 1930" | the dollar 
April, 1930 
TD CRIEING ss awa iiictiiercciiccomusescuseuwsien | 96. 8 90. 8 90. 7 1. 108 
CORRE A A sett or a 104.9 94.7 95. 8 1. 044 
a ia ernie rier Seasnaesceweinnweo seed 94.3 83. 5 84. 1 1. 189 
fae SRR RRS aig et NLR 114.7 99. 6 96. 9 1. 032 
a panne Sane 101.8 95. 2 99. 0 1. 010 
BAB REGS SEE 2 Ce a ae aa 97.7 93. 9 94. 6 1. 057 
Butter, cheese, and milk. ...............-..--.....- 106. 1 98. 5 99. 3 1. 007 
I a i csc ecb tr cvtcntn Scientia mn algae 111.5 104. 2 103. 2 . 969 
is tis oo pa anise enanccsaeapeudan 86.0 86. 2 87.7 1. 140 
EibGes ae weet proauets........................-.... 107.9 103. 2 102. 7 . 974 
 iinkwemtgmenndehnocceqsounesbet 108. 2 95. 8 95. 8 1. 044 
a nine pee cemsenceresoreesened 111.3 107. 4 105. 3 . 950 
os cin ia ayia corn hin abd cointees Nendgerel 106. 6 103. 8 103. 8 . 963 
Other leather products..................-.--......- 105. 0 105. 8 105. 3 . 950 
- <5 a Te ae sap epnnenen mena me 95. 5 86. 5 85. 5 1. 170 
ec etna nies she wesw nen ac mew ae 100. 2 91.9 91.4 1. 094 
Seca Sanna cnt anan ss scm mebel 82. 4 73.7 72.0 1. 389 
Woolen and worsted goods.............--.---.--... 100. 3 91.0 89. 6 1. 116 
ss ng heee waked 85.3 70. 6 72.3 1. 383 
Feel a8 eee... tc 80. 6 77.4 77.9 1, 284 
he AR SS Genel SN ee! 88. 1 91.2 90. 2 1. 109 
ESE Sa Se 89.3 89. 9 88. 4 1. 131 
SRE I> OS RES SEN CR Ls a ets er 84.7 $4.2 84.2 1. 188 
We i cscs cacceccoccusececcecsce 93. 4 94. 1 (4) ware rea 
cn eralin gach th ain din curaew bwin inun 7L.1 63. 7 65. 6 1. 524 
Metals and metal products... --.........-.--------.--.- 106. 4 100. 6 98. 8 1. 012 
EES SEES SIE rR A RG Ree te a 98. 2 94.9 93. 8 1. 066 
dha delete tights aee wo wg hcortntingtity lp Shido di 113.1 98. 6 90. 5 1. 105 
Agricultural implements. .-...-........-.-.--------- 98. 8 95. 0 95. 0 1. 053 
TNs Sake RFS SRG ew aaa 4 Or Cre epee es 112.2 106. 8 106. 8 . 936 
Other metal Ee eee rene cle 98. 5 98. 4 98. 4 1. 016 
pI ER RS RE ae te on a 97.9 95. 4 94.7 1. 056 
i a Bat ain ish apanienndigtiae tuum aie’ 95. 4 91.6 91.8 1. 089 
SINGS UGS fa bce Coens bac cccecseewaeceaceees 92. 4 88.3 88. 4 1. 131 
i ccs cnehieniaicem ttn aiciha gins Giaaw aisianiimin Dio 94.6 92.7 92.7 1. 079 
a 97.0 91.9 91.9 1. 088 
I oto. S58 SL dk Si aoe ke 85. 2 92.1 91.4 1. 094 
Other building materials-_.---.-....-_._..-.-.-.-..- 109. 6 106. 4 104.0 . 962 
ee ecw eccdeccomecees 94.9 91.2 91.0 1. 099 
ee ee as Seen fee cael lg 100. 5 96. 8 96. 6 1. 035 
D and pharmaceuticals... .-..............--.-- 70.7 68. 3 68. 0 1. 471 
F gs i les ngs aaa 94.6 88.2 88. 1 1. 135 
 incinns nnn eean sian hu apipiieninansice whi 96. 2 94.8 94.4 1. 059 
ine cc ccncpocccccknandgenacanaanes 96.7 96. 5 96. 2 1. 040 
As th. otiuide deb Rder aaearbd 95. 0 96. 6 96. 6 1. 035 
SE a nee a ee ee, ee ear AE 97.8 96. 3 95. 8 1. 044 
Oa adele is ote cll ign hac taitlins wiphranigctclastste ws il 79.2 78.2 78.5 1. 274 
iA nino ben en tenprepe rentednb awed 108. 9 103.8 117.1 . 854 
P gle el a IRE imagen lenges i yl A: 87.8 87.0 86.0 1. 163 
BEES UNS SE ere Seay Ce Bees DES ee 44.0 31.6 30. 9 3. 236 
RR a a ie a PRs 55.8 55.2 54.7 1. 828 
Neen ios t emencnncdancsanthbdans 103. 8 108. 6 108.3 . 923 
ii letemitadienmnegenncas Sepa denen 97.0 89.3 89. 8 1.114 
(T= hematite eo) ms] a] ka 
NS EE CELS SE ECE EE ST RL AEE SE ES 
Nonagricultural commodities._....-..........-...------ 94.7 89. 8 80. 4 1. 119 
1 Data not yet available. 
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) Trend of Wholesale Prices of Farm Products, Foods, and Other 
| Commodities, 1920 to 1930 


COMPARISON of recent price trends of farm products and 
A foods with all other commodities as a group is afforded by the 
figures in the table which follows. This comparison is facilitated by 
the chart also given herewith. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS, FOODS, AND 
OTHER COMMODITIES 



































































































































[1926= 100.0] 
1920 1921 1922 1923 
Month F Other Other Other Other 
arm Farm Farm Farm 
prod- | Foods pen 3 prod- | Foods “ot prod- | Foods red prod- | Foods nee: 
ucts ities | UCts ities | UCts ities | UCts ities 
January-------- 170.2 | 145.1 | 153.3.| 101.6 | 103.9 | 1242/ 88.0] 83.3| 981] 99.6| 923] 107.0 
February...--- 163.3 | 138.2 | 159.2] 927] 94.6] 1141| 951] 83.7} 97.5] 1000] 91.2| 109.3 
March...--.--- 164.5 | 136.1 | 162.8] 89.9] 93.6/ 110.0! 93.4] 842] 97.0] 1002] 926) 110.6 
poo giles ate at 168.7 | 144.6 | 169.0] 82.8] 80.9] 108.3) 926] 843) 97.8] 985] 93.3] 110.0 
> eG Riaiaed Masts 169.8 | 147.3 | 170.6 | 83.1] 86.0) 105.5! 94.3] 84.8| 101.9| 96.7| 923] 107.4 
Fee senktinieanacd 167.4 | 149.0| 170.5] 80.6] 83.9| 1024| 928] 86.2] 1022] 96.0] 91.7] 105.1 
pT BS 160.4 | 146.8 | 173.4] 86.5] 87.5] 99.2! 95.6] 88.4| 106.3] 940] 90.5] 103.4 
August_.....-.- 149.9 | 138.4 | 174.2] 889] 91.8] 96.7) 91.2] 87.3] 106.9] 95.8] 89.9] 102.0 
September -._-- 143.9 | 134.8 | 167.4] 89.7| 90.6] 96.8) 924] 88.6! 107.1 | 100.0| 94.0] 101.8 
October_....--- 127.8 | 127.7 | 158.0| 89.7] 89.6] 99.8; 94.2] 91.6| 105.4] 1006| 95.8] 100.6 
November... ..- 118.7 | 123.9 | 144.0] 87.6| 89.4] 101.4] 97.8| 94.8] 104.3| 101.8] 951] 99.3 
December... .- 104.6 | 109.7 | 133.3] 87.9| 86.8| 100.1] 99.2| 95.0] 1041) 101.0) 929| 99.5 
Year_...- 150.7 | 137.4 | 161.3 | 88.4] 90.6| 1049] 93.8] 87.6] 1024] 98.6 2.7 104.3 
1924 1925 1926 1927 
January..-.---- 101.4 | 91.4 | 1024] 113.8] 99.7} 101.4 | 107.4| 102.6 | 103.0| 96.5| 969. 968 
February....-- 98.8 | 90.8 | 103.5 | 1124) 97.7 | 104.0] 105.1] 100.5| 101.8} 95.4) 959; 96.0 
March.__....-- 95.7| 89.2/ 1028/1128) 99.1] 1028] 101.7] 99.1/ 1006| 94.2) 945), 942 
Ri in npdinnes 97.3 86.7 | 101.4 | 107.6| 97.3 | 101.3 | 1028] 100.4| 996] 943] 946) 928 
Orc diaeces 95.1 | 85.3] 100.0| 107.3| 96.7/| 101.6 | 1024] 100.1 | 100.0| 96.3] 944/| 928 
po stedebeniac 04.3/ 86.5] 98.1] 109.3| 97.8] 1029] 100.9] 100.5| 100.0| 965] 944); 929 
fe PLE RES 98.6} 87.4) 97.4) 1121] 99.4] 103.8| 98.6] 988] 99.4] 97.6] 93.9) 929 
ugust......... 102.0} 90.3| 97.7 | 111.6] 101.2| 1023] 97.2] 97.5| 99.6] 1022] 942) 93.1 
September... 100.4} 92.8| 97.7] 110.0] 101.6 | 101.9] 99.3] 99.8| 99.7] 105.9] 965] 93.4 
October......-- 103.2} 94.9} 97.7 | 107.0] 103.8 | 1027] 97.9| 100.8| 99.4| 105.0/ 1000| 93.1 
November. ...- 103.6 | 97.1 | 988 | 10811] 106.2] 103.8] 94.7] 100.5! 99.3] 1043! 101.5| 926 
December...__- 108.3 | 99.3 | 100.6 | 105.4 | 102.4 | 103.7] 94.9] 100.7 98.0| 104.4 100.7/ 93.0 
Year....- 100.0} 91.0 09.7 | 100.8 100. 2 | 102.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 90.4 96.5 | 93.7 
1928 : 1929 1930 
January —...-..| 106.1 | 985 | 928] 1059| 988] 93.41 101.0| 97.2| 903 |_____-- Bee ae 
February _....| 104.5 | 987] 929] 1054] 981] 930] 980| 955) 80.6 |______- Se ge Sen 
March _......-/ 108.5 | 980| 927 | 107.1] 981] 932] 947] 939) 887 |__.__. eee 22 
Aneel i535... 107.6 | 99.5 | 929)]1059]| 97.7] 929] 95.8] 94.6] 88.3 |______- | ce ce ER 
RE BR 08 | 00.31 BSP O71 O86 Lb... Seneciclsaliegere 
pe ai Fa FT ies “FSR USM Lis Yass © 9D ay RE eee SSRee BPC! Soeeee 
ee a Se ee Td canockiensncnlsadeccciencucon 
je" 5 See Sas ESN She Ret SER fb emia RRR I Ree Een Pee 
September _...| 1088 | 106.9} 93.6 | 1066 | 1032| 927 |.......|.-.-.--|---- 2] | 
October _..._.. eee fem NE Lys She hy Rennie Ry RR RONEN PEI Hee 
ee ee) oe) Oe ee 2 ee ns | dl nateninocnccehbeencipesaces 
December __...| 103.6 | 980/| 936] 101.9| 986] 91.4 |_------|.------)---- 2} 
Te... 105.9 | 101.0] 93.2| 1049] 9027] 926 |..-..--|_-..-._|..-----|.-._. BERS: cores 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
1923 to March, 1930 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 

wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in 
order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be com- 
pared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in the 
sources from which the information has been drawn, in most cases 
being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. Only general com- 
parisons can be made from these figures, since, in addition to differ- 
ences in the base periods, there are important differences in the 
composition of the index numbers themselves. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 







































































CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
— — Se’ ‘ge —————— 
Country...- — Canada | Austria | Belgium . vom te Finland | France nal Italy 
Domin- : Central : . 

_ | Bureau | ion Bu- | Federal | — Bureau ood coos General | Federal | Riccar- 
omputing | of Labor) reau of | Statis- | prgns. | Of Sta- | pe | of Sta- | Statis- | Statis- | do Ba- 
eae tae 4 acu = Poe ot = Poaceae oat tees pe Ate 

vised) index) 
January- P : 
Base period.| 1926 19% | J une, —_ —_ 1913 1926 1913 1913 1913 
Commodi- | 
it. ca 550 2 47 12¢ 69 118 139 45 400 138 
Year and 
month 
1088. 100. 6 98. 0 124 497 Bp EES BEARS SE 1 503.9 
ee ee 98. 1 99. 4 136 573 aS Ree ae aaa 488 137.3 | 1 497.4 
1086. a 108.5 102.6 136 558 1008 _ | Sees 550 141.8 | 1612.0 
We. 3 100.0 100.0 13 744 954 163 100 703 134.4 | 1618.2 
1 5 ERIE 2a 95.4 97.7 133 847 979 153 101 617 137.6 | 1466.7 
1B os a= 97.7 96. 4 130 843 97 153 102 620 140.0 | 1453.1 
TOG. cc aaa th Seen eee 130 851 924 150 98 611 137.2 | 1439.7 
1923 
January_._.- SS RN ae Nee 434 8 ESSE RS Sea gh ME ORES 516. 1 
Ape. igi >: | Saree Se 480 | 5 ee ae ee ee 525. 7 
DiS), Sein aglaw tS Res SE Ne se 504 . 5 aa gt SSE 503. 9 
October__.._ Ite FE Sa Sat 515 ee Pious. Se Seenp eal We foe 499. 6 
1924 
January._._. RRA SAREE TS 580 DL RA SCOT | ae 504. 4 
A SS 3 RRs SEG 555 ag SRE AceSinapa st | eR 510. 3 
Jui. cae ef Be Sree 566 __B REE, SRE BRS ae 497.4 
October... eS ARC e pee tinea 555 WOW Peds a cha ssee ce ft eee 522. 0 
1925 
Jem a OST... ou cu. 559 1045 Se TS _ , Se 568. 2 
Fobsuary: <1 “366 1.....<:..|......... 551 1048 re 9 See 571.1 
Mareh.._._- > | aR SSS Ee 546 1034 |) 5 RE 571.2 
April....... 3 a Re SRE eS 538 1020 ES nah, Rae name 570. 1 
Me | | ES SS 537 1006 5 Seria 5 ERE 571.2 
JOR. K daw 3 SRR IRE SE 552 . 998 RRR a, Oe 590. 9 
ae 5 RE Se 550 1000 Se aR  _ 2 eee "612.0 
August _____ SRE EE GS em 567 993 yf ER re i eS. 630. 6 
September... 103.4 |.........|.....-..- 577 996 . _g SARE: a ee 621.5 
October__._. | aE SRS Sew SE 575 989 SS a ae ot Se 617.1 
November_ i ORS EY a SSS 569 977 Se: i ee ee 612.3 
oe eS Rees Rk See 565 ' 977 Rees SE ye eae 613.8 
1 July. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
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Country...) States | Canada | Austria | Belgium o ween a Finland} France tl Italy 
Domin- sos Central 
Bureau | ion Bu- | Federal — Bureau ae Parsee General | Federal | kt j¢¢ar. 
Computing | of Labor| reau of | Statis- | po3.0, | of Sta- | De | Crsta, | Statis- | Statis- | civ pa. 
agency...| Statis- | Statis- | tical | ty and | tistics part- | tistics tical tical | chi (re. 
tics ties oe Bureau laber ny ment |(revised) Bureau | Bureau | y ise) 
= 
| January- ; 
Base period.| 1926 1926 | June, oH —_ 1913 | 1926 1913 1913 3 
1914 
Oommodi- | 
ae 550 502 | 47 126 69 118 139 45 400 | sy 
Year and 
mon 
1926 
January.__.- 103. 6 103. 0 122 560 966 See 634 135. 8 OR. 0) 
February - _- 102. 1 102. 1 120 556 950 3 ee 636 134. 3 603.5 
March-_-_._- 100. 4 101.3 119 583 938 _ , Tee 632 133. 1 592. 3 
/! eee 100. 1 101. 2 119 621 923 ig Ra 650 132. 7 590. 0 
RGF ........- 100. 5 100. 2 118 692 928 gt 688 132. 3 5O5.8 
) TE 100. 5 100. 2 124 761 926 2 See 738 131.9 604.9 
See 99. 5 100. 2 126 876 948 _ 9 ae 836 133. 1 618.2 
August -.__- 99. 0 99. 1 126 836 963 / | ee 769 134. 0 632.5 
September - - 99. 7 98. 5 123 859 973 Gg ane 787 134. 9 622.0 
October-_---- 99. 4 98. 1 125 856 972 | ee 751 136. 2 506. 7 
November - - 98. 4 97.6 128 865 978  * 684 137. 1 504. 2 
December-__ 97.9 97.9 127 860 978 3 aa 627 137.1 573.6 
1927 
January... 96. 6 97.8 130 856 979 157 100 622 135. 9 55S. 2 
February -- 95.9 97.6 130 854 975 156 101 632 135. 6 555.8 
March -____- 94.5 97.3 133 858 976 153 101 6Al 135. 0 544.7 
pe 93.7 97.5 135 846 979 152 100 636 134.8 §21.3 
| eee 93. 7 98.5 137 848 988 152 100 628 137.1 196.2 
, aan 93.8 98.9 142 851 990 152 101 622 137.9 473. 
a 94.1 98.6 140 845 992 152 101 621 137.6 46,7 
August___..- 95. 2 98.3 133 850 983 153 102 618 137.9 465.4 
September - - 96.5 97.1 130 837 975 153 101 600 139. 7 465.4 
October ----- 97.0 97.2 129 839 966 154 101 587 139. & 467.5 
November - 96.7 96.9 127 838 967 154 103 594 140. 1 460.0 
December..- 06.8 97.3 127 841 975 154 103 604 139. 6 42.9 
1928 
January_..-- 96.3 96.9 129 851 982 153 102 607 138.7 463.5 
. ee 96. 4 96. 8 {128 848 985 152 102 609 137.9 461.3 
March -.-_..- 96.0 97.7 129 848 978 153 103 623 138. 5 463.9 
— bjewatiad 97.4 98.3 131 847 Ox 154 103 624 139. 5 464.4 
| BS 98. 6 97.7 131 S44 987 155 103 632 141.2 464.9 
ee 97.6 97.1 133 S44 986 155 103 626 141.3 461.7 
) , ee 98.3 96. 2 133 SAl 979 155 103 624 141.6 453. 1 
August__.-.-- 98.9 95. 4 133 831 996 154 103 617 141.5 456, 2 
Septem ber - - 100. 1 95.5 131 830 986 151 101 620 139. 9 457.5 
per.....- 97.8 95. 4 129 835 971 150 101 617 140. 1 463. 3 
November -- 96.7 94.9 128 847 957 151 101 626 140.3 465.6 
December__.- 96.7 94.5 127 855 955 151 101 624 139. 9 464.4 
1929 
January....- 97.2 04.5 128 867 953 151 100 630 138. 9 461.2 
February -- - 96. 7 95.7 130 865 950 159 100 638 139.3 462.7 
March _-__..- 97.5 96. 1 133 869 964 154 100 640 139. 6 461.1 
ORS: 96.8 94,1 134 862 963 150 99 627 137.1 455.0 
RES 95.8 92. 4 135 851 948 148 98 623 135. 5 451.6 
| TERE ees 96.4 92.6 134 848 917 146 98 611 135. 1 446. 6 
, Ee ee 98. 0 96.0 132 858 922 149 97 613 137.8 439.7 
August_....- 97.7 98.1 132 850 916 150 97 597 138.1 437.4 
September - - 97.5 97.3 128 846 902 150 96 597 138. 1 437.0 
October __--- 96.3 96.7 127 838 895 149 96 590 137.2 435.8 
November - - 94.4 95.8 125 834 888 147 95 584 135.5 430. 8 
ber... 94.2 96.2 123 823 876 146 95 576 134.3 424.5 
1930 
January_...- 93.4 95. 6 125 808 863 143 wn 564 132.3 417.4 
February - -- 92.1 94.0 123 791 849 140 3] 563 129.3 408. 0) 
March. .-_-.-- 90.8 91.9 121 774 831 136 92 553 | ja 
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STATES AND IN 



























































Neth- Nor Swe- Swit- United Aus- New South 
' ,__..| @r- - | Spain zer- | King- Zea- : Japan | China| India 
— lands | “®Y den | jand | dom | ‘Talia | jana | Africa 
Insti- Cen- Na- 
— oo tute Fed- Bureau, sus | Office tional 
Bu- | Bu- of {|Cham-| eral | poard of and of Bank | Tariff | Labor 
Computing | pean | reau Geog- | ber of | Labor of | Census Sta- |Census| of | Com-| Office, 
agency----] "ot | “ot |Paphy| Com.) De; | trade | and |eates| and lepers ox, | bey 
Sta- | Sta- | 22 merce; part- a- ce a- y' , y 
tistics | tistics | , St® ment tistics | (re- | tistics Shang- 
tistics vised) hai 
Base period.| 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | JUIY+| i913 | July, | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 _— 
{ 
| 
Commodi- | 
ES 2 48 95 74 160 118 150 92 180 188 56 3117 44 
Year and | 
month 
EE re 151 232 172 163 181 158. 9 170 158 127 199 | 156.4 181 
eee 156 268 183 162 175 166. 2 165 165 129 206 | 153.9 182 
Se isdn 155 253 188 161 162 159. 1 162 161 128 202 | 159.4 163 
eee 145 198 181 149 145 148. 1 161 154 123 179 | 164.1 149 
|. Sa 148 167 172 146 142 141.4 159 146 124 170 | 170.4 147 
ee 149 161 168 148 145 140.3 157 147 121 171 | 160.7 146 
RE SA 142 153 171 140 141 2 een 147 116 166 | 163.7 145 
1923 
January_..-- 157 223 170 . <a 157.0 Seas 131 184 152. 7 181 
jee 156 229 174 : 5 See 162.0 | eee 126 196 | 157.7 180 
} aes 145 231 170 eee 156. 5 . J. eae 124 192 | 155.4 178 
October_-.--_- 148 235 171 BP tcccoek 158. 1 Sh ee 125 212 | 156.1 181 
1924 
January... -- 156 251 178 id eee: 165. 4 | ee 131 211 | 155.8 188 
[ES | 154 263 184 | Sf ee 164. 7 _ 3 Sees 126 207 | 153.7 184 
ee RE Se 151 265 182 ER 162.6 see 125 195 | 151.5 184 
October _-_--- 161 273 186 BP ivcceeed 170.0 ) fk Seat 133 213 | 152.8 181 
1925 
January __..- 160 279 191 : eer: 171.1 163 166 130 214 | 159.9 173 
February . .- 158 281 192 . 168.9 162 ME $0 ¢ekons 210 | 159.2 173 
March. ___.. 155 279 193 | | ee 166. 3 160 . 5 Seco 204 | 160.3 171 
Ree st 151 273 190 8S ae 161.9 158 162 130 202 | 159.3 165 
|, Reema 151 262 191 3 ee 158. 6 159 OE Big dha 199 | 157.8 164 
sane... 2 Sa 153 260 187 es 157.2 162 9 EERE A 200 | 157.3 160 
eee 155 254 188 : 2 aaa 156. 9 162 161 127 198 | 162.8 158 
August_____- 155 249 184 }  g ae oeee 156. 2 162 ORE SSR 200 | 160.3 160 
September. - 155 237 185 gs 155. 1 162 gn PE 201 | 160.2 157 
October____- 154 223 187 Oe lcs cess 153. 9 163 162 124 200 | 159.0 158 
November 154 220 186 iy ape aes: 152. 7 165 (YE ERS ae 198 | 158.4 160 
December ___ 155 220 187 | eee 152.1 160 BP bsaceucnd 194 | 158.1 154 
1926 
January_.__- 153 214 186 153 153 151.3 161 159 124 192 | 164.0 154 
February - .- 149 211 186 152 147 148.8 160 pf MR 188 | 163.0 } 151 
March _____. 145 205 183 149 146 144.4 163 , |» fe CSR ase 184 | 164.4 150 
Agree 143 199 179 150 145 | 143.6 168 156 120 181 | 162.8 151 
ee 143 197 179 151 143 144.9 167  - ER 177 | 159.7 151 
June. ...i 80 144 194 177 150 143 146. 4 163 ee 177 | 155.8 150 
EE 141 192 178 148 145 148.7 162 156 122 179 | 156.9 149 
August.____. 139 193 180 147 142 | 149.1 162 | ee 177 | 160.5 148 
September. - 140 193 178 146 142 150.9 158 ge 176 | 164.2 149 
October_____ 143 198 179 148 144 152. 1 154 153 127 174 | 171.1 147 
November . . 147 199 185 148 142 152. 4 155 Se oie 171 | 174.4 146 
December...| 147) 1841 186| 150] 142| 146.1 4 oe) eae | 170117201 146 





? 52 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 


) 147 items, 
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CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued ‘DIN 
Neth- Swit- | United) New | 
Nor- _ | Swe- Aus- South Cie 
Country - --. he way ee den fe —s tralia —_ Africa Japan | Chin, Indig 
$ _ | Insti- Cen- Na- 
| Cm | oe Fed- Bureau] sus | Office tional 
1. Be- | Ba- of |Cham-| erai Beard of and of Bank | Tari!! Labor 
Computing | yeau | reau | 2008-| ber of | Labor| ““)¢ | Census} Sta- |Census| of | Com- Office 
agency ..-.| “of of |raphy| Com-| De- Trade | 20d | tistics} and |Japan,) mis- Kom, 
Sta- | Sta- | 224 | merce) part- Sta- | Office} Sta- | Tokyo} sion, ba; 
tistics tistics Sta- ment tistics (re- tistics S ha ney 
tistics vised) | hai 
eee = 
: July, July, a | July 
Base period_| 1913 1913 1913 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1913 1913 1913 1914" 
Commodi- 
ee 48 95 74 160 118 150 92 180 188 56 117 44 
| 
Year and 
month 
1927 
January-__--- 145 174 184 146 141 143.6 154 151 128 170 | 172.8 146 
February -.- 146 172 180 146 141 142. 6 153 ee eos r: £2 +720 148 
March. -.___- 144 167 179 145 14] 140. 6 - aes eee Pie? 174.7 146 
jo", ee 143 164 177 143 140 | 139.8 151, 147 12%; 170) 173.1 145 
Ae ee 145 162 172 145 141 141.1 152 5 eee 171 | 171.3 146 
| eS 149 166 171 146 140 | 141.8 155 |_| Serra i 172) 169.3 147 
.. see 151 165 168 146 140; 141.1 161 146 120 170°) 171.0 147 
August___-_-- 149 167 168 146 142 140.9 165 _ =a | 167 170.8 14s 
September - - 150 167 169 148 144 142.1 170 A RE 169 | 171.8 14s 
October _-_-___ 150 165 169 147 145 141.4 173 146 122 170; 168.7 146 
November - - 151 166 168 148 147 141.1 166 og SE | 168 165.7 144 
December... 151 166 169 148 146 140. 4 162 gg Se 168 | 163.5 143 
1928 
January-_-_-_- 153 164 166 148 145 141.1 163 150 123 169 | 163. 1 14] 
February - -- 150 163 166 147 144 140.3 160 gy | 169 | 164.3 142 
March. -_.__- 152 164 165 149 145 140. 8 160 | ee | 169) 163.4 i40 
Art... 0. 153 162 166 151 146 142.9 162 147 121 | 170); 163.1 142 
ae 152 162 164 152 145 143. 6 159 | 2 aes 171 | 164.5 145 
ae 153 161 164 151 145 142. 6 158 148 |. 169 | 160.0 i4y 
/ Sees 148 162 164 150 144 141.1 157 148 | 119 169 | 159. 2 147 
Seas 144 162 166 149 144 139. 3 154 iy ee 170 | 157.2 146 
September - - 145 158 168 146 144 137.6 ie (sere | 174] 156.2 14s 
Genes 146 157 174 145 145 137.9 152 149 120 174 | 158.8 1) 
November. - 148 157 176 145 145 137.9 152 | Ee 173 | 159.2 149 
Sel 148 157 175 145 144 138. 3 154 gf en eee 174 | 159.9 14 
1929 
January.....| 146 154 171 i44 143 | 138.3 157 147 120 172 | 160.1 148 
February...| 146 155 173 145 143 | 138.4 156 SRE 171 | 162.4 10 
abel 147 155 174 144 142; 140.1 157 148 |<..-22..| 171 | 164.2 147 
April_......- 144 154 174 141 140 | 138.8 158 146 117 170 | 161.2 144 
side chia 142 152 171 140 139 | 135.8 156 2 ae 169 | 161.7 14] 
‘SS 141 151 170 139 139 | 135.6 158 _ ee 168 | 162.6 143 
/ SEEN 141 152 169 140 143 137. 4 159 147 115 166 | 162.7 | 
sellin 142 154 170 141 143 | 135.8 160 148 j........| 165 | 164.7 146 
September._| 141 154 171 140 142; 135.8 162 4 ee 164 | 167.1 147 
algal 140 154 172 138 142 | 136.1 161 148 113 163 | 168.0 146 
November..| 137 152 171 135 140 | 134.0 158 |p eet 160 | 164.7 | 14 
December...| 135 152 172 134 139 | 1325 154 BPE bewandeie 155 | 164.7/ 141 
1930 | 
January....-| 131 150 172 131 136 | 131,0 151 147 107 152 | 169.6 13s 
February...| 126 | gf eer 128 133 | 127.8 I inwdintnstooae dain 151 | 174.7 134 
March.....- 122 Ss ae 125 RF 8 eee ee ee oe ee 148 | 173.9 |- 
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COST OF LIVING 





Cost of Living in the Philippines, 1928 


and six other towns in the Philippines in 1928 is shown in the 


Ta cost of living for skilled and unskilled workers in Manila 


following table, compiled from the report of the Governor General of 
the Islands for that year: 


AVERAGE COST OF LIVING PER DAY IN MANILA AND IN SIX OTHER PHILIPPINE 
TOWNS IN 1928, BY CLASS OF LABOR! 


[One peso=about 50 cents in U. S. currency] 





Average cost of living per | 














day 
Class of labor 
: In 6 other © 

In Manila towns 

Skilled workers: Pesos - Pesos 
ST re aes ae cect oe ae 1,42 1.09 

ae EES ras ied ba et eect vel Gel 2. 54 2. 31 

Common laborers: 

SERRE Sap ME RR etd ON? 1.10 . 89 
RES ETRE SEE ARG LS | 1. 93 1.77 








1 Estimated by deputies of the Philippine Bureau of Labor. 
Budget of a Single Working Woman in France 


HE Young Women’s Christian Trade Union in France has made 

a study’ of the minimum amount upon which a single woman, 

20 years old or over and living alone, can live normally. As the 

budget is based upon the requirements for a garment worker who is 

supposed to be able to make her own clothes, the clothing estimate is 
less than would be necessary for the average woman worker. 

The following is the allowance for the principal budget items for 


one year: 

















Cost per year 
Item ; 

Francs U. 8S. eur- 
| ESSERE eRe DL a, See E Oia Ue Mae ae a geese a oe 5, 110 $200. 31 
REESE SIRS RC RRS 2 PRO Se SENS PASE ER OE RENN eS PAE SS 1, 528 58. 90 
pS RESTATE AE IE AS DPE INE ae a ene 2, 170 85. 06 
RR Re TREE SIG TE OES PPD Oe CIEE ig SOD ELDON 440 17. 25 
RES PSE LER RES ESA SALIENCE aE ee I 1, 560 61,15 
I si bora sila tan dbecicadinis bia ds asaiboueabaidicice lou teileadln'y tithiebeel stat 3 i 10, 808 423. 67 











1 L'Information Sociale, Paris, Mar. 27, 1930. 
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The allowance for food of 14 francs (55 cents) per day, it is estj- 
mated, will buy three plain meals but will allow no extras; rent js 
fixed at 100 francs ($3.92) per month, with 100 francs per year fo; 
tips, etc.; maintenance of the lodging, including dishes, broom, and 
soap, is 150 francs ($5.88) per year; and heat and light is 720 frances 
($28.22). The cost of transportation to and from work varies 
according to whether the worker lives in the city or in the suburhs 
but the minimum cost is put at 1.20 francs (4.7 cents) perday. The 
amount allowed for clothing is divided as follows: 1 dress, 2 blouses, 
2 hats, 1 pair of gloves, 1 working blouse, and 1 coat (every two years), 
totaling 700 francs ($27.44); 1 pair of shoes with allowances for resol- 
ing and repairing heels three times, 1 pair of slippers, totaling 191.50 
francs ($7.51); and miscellaneous articles such as an umbrella (one 
every two years), toilet articles, etc., 125 francs ($4.90). For laundry 
work an = secnitl of 388 francs ($15.21) is made. The other miscei- 
laneous items include: 250 francs ($9.80) for the services of the doctor 
and dentist and for medicines; 350 francs ($13.72) for trade-union 
fees and for old-age insurance; 300 francs ($11.76) for educational 
purposes and for newspapers, periodicals, and books; and 620 francs 
($24.30) for recreation, gifts, and charity. 
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Statistics of Immigration for March, 1930 
By J. J. Konna, Curer Sratistic1an Unitep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


HERE was an increase in the inward movement of both aliens 

and citizens in March, 1930, as compared with the preceding 
month. The number of aliens admitted in March was 34,857, the 
immigrant class numbering 19,759 and the nonimmigrant 15,098. 
Citizens arrived this month numbered 40,727. Among the aliens 
departed this month, 2,900 were immigrants and 12,759 nonemigrants, 
making a total of 15,659, a decrease of 2,198 from the number of 
outgoing aliens in February, 1930. 

Over two-thirds of the immigrant aliens admitted during March 
came from Europe, 13,698 giving countries on that Continent as 
their last permanent residence. Germany continues to lead the list, 
sending 3,087 immigrants this month, followed by Great Britain 
with 2,733, Italy with 1,545, Irish Free State with 1,481, Poland 
with 801, Scandinavian countries (Denmark, Norway, and Sweden) 
with 758, northern Ireland with 597, and Czechoslovakia with 436. 
Over 83 per cent of the European immigration this month came from 
these countries. During the same period, the Western Hemisphere 
contributed 5,717 immigrants, 4,115, or 72 per cent, coming from 
Canada, while only 808 came from Mexico, and 794 from other 
America. Compared with the corresponding month a year ago, 
immigration from Mexico shows the largest proportionate decrease, 
or 58.7 per cent. The number of immigrant aliens admitted from 
Mexico during March, 1929, was 1,955; in March, 1928, the number 
was 5,955; and in March, 1927, it was 7,900. Of the immigrants now 
entering the United States from Mexico, about 3 of every 5 are males 
and about 1 of every 5 had previously resided in this country for a 
period longer than one year. : 

During the first nine months—July to March—of the current 
fiscal year, a total of 337,647 aliens of all classes were admitted to the 
United States. Of this number, 103,364, or 20.6 per cent, came in 
under the immigration act of 1924 as quota immigrants; 78,657, or 
23.3 per cent, were residents of this country returning from a tem- 
porary sojourn abroad; 52,098, or 15.4 per cent, entered as natives 
of nonquota countries, principally Canada and Mexico; 49,515, or 
14.7 per cent, were temporary visitors for business or pleasure; and 
19,407, or 5.7 per cent, were travelling through the United States 
on their way elsewhere. 

Admissions during the same nine months also included 25,467 aliens 
who entered the country as husbands, wives, and unmarried children 
of American citizens. Of the miscellaneous classes admitted, 4,805 
were Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and 
emperors: 1,693 were students; 1,159 were aliens to carry on trade 
under existing treaty; 845 were ministers of religious denominations 
and their wives and unmarried children; 197 were professors of 
colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities, and their wiyes and 
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unmarried children; 358 were the wives and unmarried Children 
(born in quota countries) of natives of nonquota countries; 57 Wer 
women who had been citizens of the United States; 24 were Sj ani) 
subjects admitted into Porto Rico; and 1 was an American [hdigy 
born in Canada. The aliens charged to the quota comprised 55 ¢ 
per cent of the immigrants or newcomers for permanent resideiice jy 
this country; the natives of nonquota countries comprised 28.1 pe 
cent; the husbands, wives, and unmarried children of citizens 13 ¢ 
per cent; the ministers, professors, and other miscellaneous joy. 
quota classes 2.3 per cent. ‘ 

The figures for the nine months—July to March last—comipared 
with the corresponding period a year ago, show a decrease o/ only 
985 in the number of quota immigrants admitted, but an increase 
of 4,116, or 19.3 per cent, in the number of i igrants enteriny the 
country as husbands, wives, and unmarried pe nel of American 
citizens. The other nonquota immigrants under the act of 1924 
exclusive of returning residents and natives of nonquota countries, 
show exactly the same number, 3,175, admitted during each of said 
periods, although the figures vary for different countries. 

Of the 25,467 aliens, all being classified as immigrants for permanent 
residence in the United States, who came in during the first nine 
months of the present fiscal year as husbands, wives, and children of 
citizens, 1,834 were born in countries of northwestern Europe, 22,263 
in southern and eastern Europe, and 1,368 in Africa, Asia, Australia, 
and other countries. Eighty-two per cent of the southern and eastern 
European group are natives of four countries, namely, Italy (12,543), 
Poland, (3,059), Czechoslovakia (1,397), and Greece (1,293). The 
present annual quota for these four countries is 5,802, 6,524, 2,874, 
and 307; respectively; for southern and eastern European countries 
combined the annual quota is 24,638, and for northwestern European 
countries it is 125,853. The quota allotment for the Near East, 
Africa, Australasia, and other regions, is 3,223. The vast majority 
of the immigrants admitted from northwestern Europe are of the 
quota class, while the major portion of the immigrants coming from 
other Europe are of the exempt or nonquota classes, particularly the 
class admissible under section 4 (a) of the immigration act of 1924, 
as amended, which covers husbands, wives, and unmarried children 
under 21 years of age of United States citizens. This latter class 
comprises only about 2 out of every 100 immigrant aliens admitted 
from northwestern Europe, but about 52 of every 100 immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe. The figures for certain individual 
countries show that the exempt class of husbands, wives, and children 
of citizens comprises about 35 of every 100 immigrants born in 
Czechoslovakia, 38 of every 100 born in Poland, 73 of every 100 
born in Italy, and 82 of every 100 born in Greece. The same class 
comprises about 57 of every 100 immigrants who are natives of Syria, 
Turkey, and the other Near East; and about 16 of every 100 imm- 
grants born in the British West Indies. 

A comparison of the quota immigrant aliens admitted during the 
nine months—July to March last—and during the same months 
year ago shows that a total of 103,364 quota immigrants entered during 
the first-mentioned period, of which number 81,198 gave countries 1) 
northwestern Europe as their place of birth, 18,962 were born 11 
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southern and eastern Europe, and 3,204 in other countries. In the 
nine months, July to March, of the fiscal year 1929, a total of 104,349 
quota immigrants were admitted, 86,711 being natives of northwestern 
Europe, 15,563 of southern and eastern Europe, and 2,075 of other 
countries. 

Less than one-half of the emigrant aliens leaving the United States 
in the month of March, 1930, for intended future permanent residence 
in some foreign country were destined to Europe, 1,324 going to 
countries on that Continent to make their future home, while 540 
went to Asiatic countries, 172 to Canada, 367 to Mexico, 239 to the 
West Indies, and 258 to Central and South America and other coun- 
tries. The Chinese, Mexican, English, German, Scandinavian 
(Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes), Spanish American, Scotch, 
Italian, Japanese, and Spanish, in the order given, were the principal 
races or peoples among these emigrants; and over one-third of the 
total emigrants this month last made their home in the State of 
New York. Among these departures, the laborers numbered 698, 
the skilled workers 501, the commercial classes 215, and the miscella- 
neous 602, while 884 were listed as having no occupations, being 
mainly women and children. 

Alien applicants for admission who were debarred from entering 
the country during March, 1930, numbered 649, nearly three-fourths 
of whom (476) were males. Of the total debarred, 384 were rejected at 
points along the northern land border and 126 at points on the 
Mexican border, the remaining 139 (only 9 of whom were females) 
were debarred at the seaports of entry. The principal cause for 
debarment was for failure to obtain proper immigration visa from 
American consuls. A total of 1,511 undesirable aliens were deported 
from the United States under warrant proceedings, making a total 
of 12,184 for the nine months—July to March— of the current fiscal 
vear, compared with 9,064 for the corresponding months of the previ- 
ous year. Of the 1,511 deportations during March last, Mexico re- 
ceived the largest number, 730 deportees going to that country, while 
489 were sent to Europe, 216 to Canada, and 76 to other countries. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1929, TO MARCH 31, 
~ 1930 




































































| Inward Outward 
— Aes 
e- e- 
Aliens the : United 
Period Aliens admitted Unite d herred Aliens departed States Ported 
‘ tates citi- 
Immi-| No2- citizens| Tt! ‘mee Emi- | Non- zens | Tota! im 
grant immi-| Total | arrived grant emi- | Total} de- 
grant grant parted 
1929 
Jul¥ oe 20, 068) 15, 749] 35,817) 37, 73, 453 847; 5, 23, 084) 28, 170) 56, 84, 509) 1, 261 
August........ 22, 778} 19, 007} 41,785) 70, 112, 5, 571) 23, 723] 29, 294) 70, 551) 99,845) 1,411 
September. ___} 28, 28, 517) 56,537) 85, 142, 483 71 5,1 21, 26, 49, 75,977) 1, 205 
October......- 26, 740} 26, 072) 52,812) 47, 757/100, 569) 6: 4, 907) 19, 597) 24, 39, 767| 64,271| 1,600 
November. ._-} 21, 44, 36, 3: 25, 1 61, 449 591} 3,053) 13, 345) 16, 20, 413) 36,811} 1, 286 
December_.-._- 17, 11, 477| 29,319) 21,1 50, 571) 4, 18, 746) 23, 626) 27, 51,080) 1, 546 
1930 
January_...__-. 14, 767) 11, 142) 25, 49, 894 3, 947] 20, 24, 807) 31,991) 56, 1, 275 
February 13, 585} 10, 706} 24,201; 34, 58, 525 514) 3,180) 14, 677| 17, 857] 33, . 1, 089 
March. _...... 19, 759) 15, 34, 857} 40, 727] 75, 584 649) 2, 12, 759} 15, 37, 53, 1, 511 
Total. . ./185, 081/152, sane, o7| 387, es tan - 5, ” 38, vais tn ay 863/367, a aie ae 12, 184 











1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
_? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


FLor1pa.— Labor Inspector. Biennial report, 1927-1928. Jacksonville, 1129 
4? pp. 

The need of a State bureau of labor statistics is strongly emphasized hy the 
inspeetor, especially in view of the rapid industrial progress of Florida. 
PutLaDELPHIA.— Board of Public Education. Bureau of Compulsory Education. 

Report for the year ended June 30, 1929. Philadelphia [19297]. 151 py. 
maps, charts, illus. _ 

In the section on junior employment service there is a report on the early 
work of the bureau of compulsory education in vocational guidance, together 
with an account of the development of new phases of the work during 192s 29. 
ParitipPPInE Istanps.—Governor General. Annual report, 1928. Washington, 

1980. 279 pp. (House Doc. No. 133, 71st U. S. Cong., 2d sess.) 

Certain sections of the report dealing with the unemployment situation, 
adjustment of claims by the Philippine Bureau of Labor, woman and child 
labor, and cost of living are reviewed in this issue. 

Soutn Carortina.—Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. 
Year book, 1929. olumbia, [1930]. 202 pp. 

The report of the labor division of the department includes data on value of 
product, number of employees, and amount of wages, by industries. 

Unirep Srares.—Congress. Senate. Committee on Commerce. Unem ploy- 
ment in the United States. Hearings before a subcommittee on S. 3059, S. 3060, 
and 8. 3061, 71st Congress, 2d sess., March 18, 21, and April 1, 1930. Wash- 
ington, 1930. 109 pp. 

Measures for dealing with unemployment which were recommended by tlic 
president of the American Federation of Labor at these hearings are published 
in this issue of the Labor Review. 

Department. of Agriculture. Circular No. 94: Farmers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations in the United States, 1929, by Chris L. Christensen. Washington, 

1929. 66 pp.; map. 

A summary account of the activities of the large-scale farmers’ organizations 
marketing dairy products, fruits and vegetables, grain, rice, cotton, tobacc,, 
livestock, wool, and eggs and poultry. Also covers the cooperative buying «f 
farm supplies. 








Bureau of ap gotten Economics. Division of Cooperative Markct- 
ing. Beginnings of cooperative egg and poultry marketing—a preliminary 
repert. ashington, 1930. 13 pp., mimeographed 

—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bibliography of fire haz- 
ards and prevention, a safety in the petroleum industry. Distributed by I-- 
trealeum Field Office, U. S. Bureau of Mi ines, San Prancisco, Calif. January, 
1930. 11 pp. 


Bulletin 310: Metal-mine accidents in the United Siaies duriiiy 
the calendar year 1927, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1929. 965 pp. 


Some data on metal-mine accidents in 1927 are published in this issue of the 
Labor Review. 
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Univep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 320: 
Vetal-mine accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1928, by 
William W. Adams. Washington, 1930. 101 pp. 


2oviewed in this issue. 








_ Information circular 6242: Safety in Utah coal mining as affected 
by haulage, by D. J. Parker. Washington, March, 1930. 8 pp. 


jeer Information circular 6243: Safely in connection with haulage prac- 
tices in Alabama coal mines, by F. E. Cash. Washington, March, 1930. 11 pp. 














denainns Report of investigations 2986: Experience with electrical and other 
means of firing shots of explosives in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, by 
S. P. Howell. Washington, March, 1930. 13 pp. 
In addition to data on accidents resulting from the use of explosives, the pam- 
ie contains instructions on safe methods of firing shots. 








— Technical paper 467: Production of explosives in the United 
‘States during the calendar year 1928, by W. W. Adams and L. S. Gerry. Wash- 
ington, 1930. 81 pp. 

The report includes data on number of fatalities and injuries due to explosives 
at mines and quarries, and rates per thousand 300-day workers, from 1911 to 
1928, inclusive. 

—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 512: 
Code for identification of gas-mask canisters. Washington, 1930. 3 pp. 


Employment Service. Farm Labor Division. Summary of activities, 
1929. Washington, 1930. 4 pp. 


—— Federal Farm Board. Division of cooperative marketing. Publications 
issued by farmers’ business associations, revised to February 1, 1930, compiled 
by Chastina Gardner. Washington, 1930. 16 pp., mimeographed. 





Official—Foreign Countries 


Austria.—Federal Chancellery. Federal Press Department. The Austrian 
year book, 1929. Vienna, 1929. 142 pp. (In English.) 
Contains statistical and other information in regard to the Austrian Republic 
for 1929, the subjects covered including savings banks, trade-unions, public 
insurance and other social legislation, chambers of labor, wages, etc. 





Interministerielles Komitee unter dem Vorsitze des Prasidenten des 
Technischen Versuchsamtes. 10 Jahre Wiederaufbau. Die staatliche, 
kulturelle und wirtschaftliche Entwicklung der Republic Osterreich 1918-1928. 
Vienna, 1928. 664 pp.; maps, illus. 

Contains a historical review of the reconstruction of the Austrian Republic 
during the decade of 1918-1928, the topics including education, social insurance, 
abor chambers, industries, transportation, etc. The volume contains numerous 
illustrations, charts, and statistical tables. 

Bupapgest (HunGary).—Statistical Bureau. Statistical administrative yearbook 

for 1929. Budapest, 1929. [Various paging.] 

The yearbook contains statistical information in regard to the city of Budapest, 
capital of Hungary, for the year 1929, including that relating to employment 
offices, social insurance, housing, unemployment, wages, sickness, accidents, 
disability, rest periods, vocational guidance and training, labor unions, coopera- 
tion, ete. The text isin Hungarian but the table heads are in both Hungarian 
and German. 
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Canapa.—Parliament. House of Commons. Select Standing Commitics on 
Industrial and International Relations. Report, proceedings, and evidence 
of the select standing committee on industrial and iniernational relations , pon 
the question of insurance against unemployment, sickness, and invalidit,, as 
ordered by the House on the 14th of February, 1929. Ottawa, 1929. 84 1), 


Included in the data presented at these hearings are statistics on earnings, 
family budgets, and wage earners’ dependents. 

CzecHosLovakia.—Ministry of Finance. Permanent Commission on Piblic 
Burden. The burden of taxes upon consumption in 1925 according to the 
budgets of household expenditure of workmen’s and clerks’ families. Prague 
1929. 144 pp.; charts. (In English and Czechoslovakian.) Poe 

Contains the results of an investigation of workmen’s and clerks’ family budzets 
and of State and local taxation of articles of consumption such as salt, sigar, 


fats, meat, flour, bread, coffee, beer, clothing, fuel, light, dwellings, etc., in the 
Czechoslovakian Republic in 1925. 
DrespEN (GERMANY).—Statistisches Amt. Dresden in Zahlen: Statistisches 


Jahrbuch, 1928. Dresden, 1929. 143 pp.; map. 

Contains statistical information in regard to the city of Dresden up to the vear 
1929, including employment offices; insurance against unemployment, sick ress, 
and disability; welfare work; public hygiene; etc. 

Die Verwaltung der Stadt Dresden, 1928. Dresden, 1929. 198 pp., illus. 

Includes information on housing, welfare work, and social insurance in the 
city of Dresden in 1928. 


GrerMANY.—Reichsarbeitsministerium. Arbeit und Gesundheit. Heft 1: Dik 
Ausdehnung der Unfallversicherung auf gewerbliche Berufskrankheiten.  Ber- 
lin, 1926. 56 pp., rllus. 


Extension of accident insurance to occupational diseases. 


Heft 2: Die orthopddische Versorgung. Erster Teil—Das K wust- 
bein. Berlin, 1926. 64 pp., dllus. 


Deals with orthopedic care, especially with artificial legs and feet. 


Heft 3: Die orthopddische Versorgung. Zweiter Teil—Der K wusi- 
arm; Krankenfahrzeuge. Berlin, 1926. 61 pp., illus. 


Deals with orthopedic care, especially with artificial hands and vehicles for the 
sick. 














Heft 4: Orthopddische Stitzapparate; Orthopddisches Schuhwert: 
Die orthopddische Versorgung der Kriegsbeschddigien. Berlin, 1927. 118 pp., 
allus. 

Deals with orthopedic appliances, including those for feet, and also with ort)o- 
pediec care for war cripples. 


Heft 5: Bericht tiber die I. Internationale Tagung der Gewerbeir zie. 
Berlin, 1927. 88 pp. 


Contains papers and proceedings of the first international convention of indiis- 
trial physicians, held at Dusseldorf, September 15 and 16, 1926. 


Heft 6: Organisation des Rettungswesens in Fabriken und Betrieii i. 
Berlin, 1927. 88 pp., clus. 


Organization of accident prevention in factories and establishments. 


Heft 7: Bericht tiber die Ergebnisse der Staubuntersuchuny: 1. 
Berlin, 1928. 91 pp. 


Results of dust investigations in England and its dominions, and America. 
Heft 8: Rheuma und Rheumabekdmpfung. Berlin, 1928. 98 p»., 














diagrams. 
A study of rheumatism, intended for physicians and for purposes of social 
insurance and welfare work. 
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GexrmANY.—Reichsarbeitsministerium. Arbeit und Gesundheit. Heft 9: Staubge- 
fahrdung und Staubschddigungen der Metallschleifer. Berlin, 1928. 2065 pp., 
illus. 


Dust hazards and diseases in metal polishing. 


—_—— —— Heft 10: Laérmarbeit und Ohr. Berlin, 1929. 47 pp., illus. 
Results of investigation and research on the influence of noise upon the hearing 

of workmen. 

Great Brirain.—Board of Trade. Statistical abstract for the United Kingdom 


for each of the 15 years, 1913 and 1915 to 1928. London, 1930.° 387 pp. 
(Cmd. 3465.) 

Includes data on health insurance, old-age pensions, unemployment and 
unemployment insurance, trade-unions, strikes and lockouts, cost of living, 
wages, industrial accidents, workmen’s compensation, and building, cooperative, 
and friendly societies. 





—— Mines Department. Miners’ Welfare Fund. Eighth report of the committee 
appointed by the board of trade to allocate the fund, together with the third 
report of the selection committee appointed to administer the Miners’ Welfare 
National Scholarship Scheme, 1929. London, 1930. 73 pp.; plans, illus. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
—— Ministry of Labor. Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920-1929. Analytical 


guide to decisions given by the umpire respecting claims for benefit before March 
13, 1980. London, 1930. 230 pp. 


March 13, 1930, was the date for the coming into effect of the new unemploy- 
ment insurance act, which made material changes in the conditions for receiving 
extended benefit, especially in the ‘“‘genuinely seeking work” provisions. Toa 
considerable extent, however, the principles underlying the decisions here 
analyzed are applicable to the new act. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrFrice.—Child labor legislation: A comparative survey 
of the child labor laws of the States members of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, with appendizes relating to child employment in film studios and the child 


labor laws of the United States of America. (Provisional report.) Geneva, 
1927. 247 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

—— Forced labor. (Item I on agenda of International Labor Conference, 14th 
session, Geneva, 1930, second discussion, report I.) Geneva, 1930. 227 pp. 


—— Hours of work of salaried employees. (Item II on agenda of International 
Labor Conference, 14th session, Geneva, 1930, second discussion, report II.) 
Geneva, 1930. 265 pp. 


ItaLy.—Associazione Nazionale per la Prevenzione degli Infortuni sul Lavoro. 
aon sull’activita dell’associazione nell’anno 1928. Milan, 1929. 
pp. 

An account of industrial accidents and accident prevention, by occupations, in 
the various districts of Italy. 

—— Istituto Centrale di Statistica. Annuario statistico Italiano, 1929. Rome, 
1929. 502 pp.; maps, charts. 

The annual volume of statistics published by the Central Statistical Institute 
of Italy. It includes statistics on prices, cost of living, labor unions, wages, 
industrial accidents, unemployment, and social insurance. The data are for the 
most part as of January 1, 1929, and include figures for the preceding four or five 
years for purposes of comparison. 

Moscow (Russia (R. 8S. F. 8. R.)).—Statistical Bureau. Financial position of 
the housing industry in 1926-27. Moscow, 1929. 115 pp. (In Russian.) 

This report on the financial position of the housing industry in the city of 
Moscow during 1926-27, includes information on private and Soviet housing, 
rents, floor and air space, lighting, etc. 
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New South Wares (AustraLia).—Bureau of Statistics. New South Walp 
siatistical register, for 1927-28. Sydney, 1930. 656 pp. 
Official year book of New South Wales, 1928-29. Sydney, 1930. 334 
pp.; map. 
New ZeaLtanp.—Census and Statistics Office. The New Zealand official jjeq; 
book, 1930. Wellington, 1929. 1,063 pp.; maps, charts. , 
Includes data relating to accidents, industrial disputes, unemployment, oj\q- 
age and widows’ pensions, production, friendly and building societies, retai! ang 
wholesale prices, labor legislation, trade-unions, etc. 





QueBeEc (CanapA).—Department of Public Works and Labor. General ;, port 
for the year ending June 30, 1929. Quebec, 1929. 88 pp., illus. 


Among the subsidiary. agencies of the department for which reports are made 
in this volume are the provincial employment bureaus, the women’s minimum 
wage commission, and the councils of conciliation and arbitration. 

QUEENSLAND (AUSTRALIA).—Registrar General’s Office. Statistical Branch. 


A BC of Queensland and Australian statistics. Brisbane, 1930. 304 pp. 
map, charts. 


Saxony (GERMANY).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den 
Freistaat Sachsen, 1929. Dresden, 1930. 313 pp. 

Contains statistical information on public vocational guidance, public employ- 
ment offices, insurance against unemployment, wages, trade agreements, strikes 
and lockouts, conciliation of industrial disputes, labor unions, technical assistance, 
ete., in the Free State of Saxony in 1929. 

SweDEN. Kommerskollegium. Industri berdttelse fér dr 1928. Stockholm, 1930. 
102 pp. 

Treats of the industrial developments in Sweden during the year 1928, and 
includes data on workers employed and their occupations, sex, age, and degrees 
of skill, the hours worked per wage earner, etc. 


Unofficial 


ALLGEMEINER DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Die wirtschaftlichen Unier- 
nehmungen der Arbeiterbewegung. Berlin, 1928. 117 pp., illus. 


Contains information in regard to the industrial undertakings of labor organiza- 
tions, such as consumers’ cooperatives, labor buildings in the district of Branden- 
burg, publications, etc. 


AMERICAN LABOR YEAR Book, 1930. New York, Rand School of Social Science, 
? East 15th Street, 1930. 283 pp. 


BROTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE OF Way EmpLoyeers. Deaths and injurtes and 
casualty rates per million man-hours of railway maintenance-of-way employees, 
1928. Detroit, 61 Putnam Avenue, March, 1930. [Various paging.] 


Reviewed in this issue. 


BuitpiIne Trapes EmpLoyers’ AssociaTION oF NEw York. Bulletin No. 4: 
Industrial accident statistics, 1930 edition. New York, 2 Park Avenue, April, 
19380. 8 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Cuark, Marsorig Ruts. A history of the French labor movement (1910-1925). 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1930. 174 pp. (University o/ 
California publications in economics, Vol. 8, No. 1.) 


This history of the French labor movement deals primarily with the events of 
trade-union history during recent years and only incidentally with syndicalist 
doctrines. . 
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Comvrix, Hans. Die Arbeitnehmerbanken. Halberstadt, H. Meyer’s Buck- 
druckeret, 1929. 180 pp. 


Contains information in regard to the workers’ banks and their development 
and economic and social importance in Germany, including chapters on their 
organization, business methods, and influence upon workers, and on labor banks 
in foreign countries with special reference to these banks in the United States. 
CoopERATIVE LeaGue oF THE U. S. or America. First Yearbook, 1930. A 

survey of consumers’ cooperation in the United States. New York, 1930. 
316 pp. 

Contains articles on general phases and problems of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement in the United States by well-known cooperators and economists, 
besides a wealth of statistical data. 


DiemER, HuGo. Wage-payment plans that reduced production costs. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 19380. 272 pp.; charts, illus. 


DesrevIL, H. Robots or men? A French workman’s experience in American 
industry. New York, Harper & Bros., 1930. 248 pp. 

A translation into English of the original French publication entitled ‘“‘Stand- 
ards: Le travail américain vu par un ouvrier frangais.’’ The author spent several 
months as @ workman in various American factories, and this volume records his 
impressions of American industrial methods, with particular reference to scientific 
management. 


GerRMAN ComMERCE YEARBOOK, 1929. Berlin, Struppe & Winckler, 1930. 
240 pp. 
Contains information in regard to German industries, commerce, and foreign 
trade, and on general social conditions in Germany in 1929, including social insur- 
ance, factory management, and other phases of socio-economic conditions. 


HeEBERLE, Rupour. Die soziale Bedeutung der Mobilitat der Bevilkerung in den 
Vereinigten Staaten. Hamburg, 1930. (Sonderdruck aus Hamberg-Amerika- 
Post, Heft 2, Februar 1930, pp. 33-44.) 


Deals with the mobility of the population of the United States, including that 
of farm hands and industrial workers, from a social point of view. 
INDUSTRIAL Future or New ENGuLaNnpb. Proceedings of the First New England 


Labor Congress, held in Worcester, Mass., October 25-27, 1929. New York, 
Workers Education Bureau Press (Inc.), 1930. 71 pp. 


A brief report of this congress was given in the December, 1929, issue of the 
Labor Review (p. 34). 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF MastTeR CoTrron SPINNERS’ AND MANUFAC- 


TURERS’ AssociaTIONS. The cotton industry of Japan and China, by Arno 
S. Pearse. Manchester, England, 238 Royal Exchange, 1929. 254 pp. 


Contains information on wages, hours, working conditions, labor unions, and 
welfare activities in the industry under review. 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AssociIaTION. Rational organization and 
industrial relations: A symposium of views from management, labor, and the 
social sciences, contributed to the 1929 I. R. I. discussion meeting on the subject 


of human relations in a rationally organized industry. The Hague, Javastraat 
66, 1930. 279 pp., illus. 


Kine, WittForRD I. Index numbers elucidated. New York, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1980. 226 pp. 

LAIDLER, Harry W. Unem ment and its remedies. New York, League for 
Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, 1929. 31 pp. 

LeDERER, Max. Grundriss des dsterreichischen Sozialrechtes. Vienna, Oster- 
reichische Staatsdruckerei, 1929. 733 pp. 

This volume is an informative and analytical treatise on Austrian social legis- 
lation, including the laws relating to trade agreements, protection of workers, 
conciliation of industrial disputes, social insurance, and, under the latter, insurance 
against unemployment. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS AND NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL Covy. 
ciL. Joint committee. Public unemployment insurance. New York City 
11 West 42d Street. March, 1980. 38 pp. 7 


One of the sections of this report is summarized in this issue. 


NATIONAL CaTHOLIC WELFARE ConFERENCE. Social Action Departine); 
Mexicans in the United States. A report of a brief survey by Linna E. Breseii, 
Washington, D. C., 1812 Massachusetts Ave. NW., [19302]. 45 pp. 

The data presented in this report were secured in 1928. While 8 States \ere 
visited, the greater part of the time on the field investigation was spent in tie 
border States. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Soctan Work. Proceedings at the 56th annual 


session, held in San _ Francisco, Calif., June 26-July 3, 1929. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. 682 pp. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE oF AMERICA. Proceedings, elev nt) 
convention (first triennial), Washington, D. C., May 6-11, 1929. Chicago, 
311 South Ashland Boulevard [19297]. 117 pp. 


OsTERREICHISCHES INSTITUT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG. Austria to-day: An 
exhibition illustrating Austria’s economic progress. Vienna, 1930. 46 pp.; 
maps, charts. (In English.) 

The publication is a guide to the diagrams exhibited at the London Selo! 
of Economics from March 27 to April 5, 1930. Many of the diagrams in the 
Guide are reproduced in color and include those showing occupations of the 
population, wages and cost of living, unemployment, strikes and lockoiits, 
etc. 


Rivista ITaLIaNa DiI Statistica. Bologna, Presso la R. Universita di Bologna 

A quarterly magazine of statistics begun in January, 1929. 

RotrustTein, T. From Chartism to laborism; Historical sketches of the Englisi 
working-class movement. New York, International Publishers, 1929. 365 jp. 

Written from the standpoint of a Russian who lived in England from 1s! 
to 1920, working as a journalist and taking an active part in the Social-Deiio- 
cratic Federation and its successors down to the British Socialist Party. 
ScHELL, Erwin HasKetyt. The technique of executive control. New York, Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 1930. 171 pp. 

This is the third edition of a volume which outlines the basis for success in 
dealing with problems of management. It is written in a form to stimulate 
the executive to think out his own answers to the questions raised. The sub- 
jects covered include the qualities necessary to a good executive, executive 
authority, methods of stimulating employees, the duties of an executive, ani 
the difficulties which may arise between the executive and his subordinates ai 
between the executive and his superiors and associates. 

Serene, H. La selection professionnelle et son utilité sociale. Neuchatel, Editions 
Delachauz et Niestlé S. A., 1929. 148 pp. 

A discussion of vocational guidance. 

VERBAND SCHWEIZERISCHER KoNSUMVEREINE (V. S. K.). Rapports et complcs 
sur l’activité des organes de l’union en 1929. Basel, 1930. 100 pp. 

Certain data from this report of the Swiss Union of Consumers’ Cooperative 
Societies are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 

Was Sane Das deutsche Jugendrecht. Leipzig, C. L. Hirschfeld [1927"|. 
PP. 

Contains a classified presentation and analysis of German laws covering young 
persons, including their welfare, juvenile courts, industrial protection, education 
and training, citizenship status, etc. 
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LIST OF BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The following is a list of all bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics published since 
July, 1912, except that in the case of bulletins giving the results of periodic surveys of the 
bureau only the latest bulletin on any one subject is here listed. 

A complete list of the reports and bulletins issued prior to July, 1912, as well as the bulletins 
published since that date, will be furnished on application. Bulletins marked thus (*) are 
out of print. 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and leckouts). 
*No. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. [1913.1 
*No. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. [1913.] 
No. 139. Michigan copper district strike. [1914.] 
*No. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 
*No. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City, 
[1914.] 
*No. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite-coal industry. [1916.j 
*No. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. [1916.]} 
No. 233. Operation of the industrial disputes investigation act of Canada. [1918.] 
No. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. [1919.] 
No. 283. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Beard, 1917 to 1919. 
No. 287. National War Labor Board: History of its formation, aetivities, etc. [1921.] 
*No. 303. Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. [1922.} 
No. 341. Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. [1923.] 
No. 402. Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 
No. 468. Trade agreements, 1927. 
No. 481. Joint industrial control in the book and job printing industry. [1928.] 
Cooperation. 
No. 313. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 
No. 314. Cooperative credit societies (credit unions) in America and in foreign countries. [1922.] 
No. 437. Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural). 
Employment and Unemployment. 
*No. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the United States. 
[1913.] 
No. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. [1915.] 
*No. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 
*No. 195. Unemployment in the United States. [1916.] 
No. 196. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, Minn., Jan- 
uary 19 and 20, 1916. 
*No. 202. Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., 
held May 10, 1916. 
No. 206. The British system of labor exchanges. [1916.] 
*No. 227. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 
1927. 
No. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 
*No. 241. Public employment offices in the United States. [1918.] 
No. 247. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, 1918. 
*No. 310. Industrial unemployment: A statistical study of its extent and causes. [1922.] 
No. 409. Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. 
No. 520. Social and economic character of unemployment in Philadelphia, April, 1929. (In press.) 
Foreign Labor Laws. 
*No. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. [1914.] 
No. 494. Labor legislation of Uruguay. [1929.] 
No. 510. Labor legislation of Argentina. [1930.] 
Housing. : 
*No. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. 
No. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. [1920.] 
No. 295. Building operations in representative cities in 1920. 
No. 500. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in [1921 to] 1928. 
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*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
No. 


*No. 


*No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No 

No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 
104. 


120. 
127. 
141. 
157. 
165. 
179. 
188. 


201. 


251. 
. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 
267. 
276. 
. Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dy>-intermediates. 
. Carbon-monoxide poisoning. 
. The problem of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry. 
. Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910-1919. 
306. 


2222 


392. 
. Phosphorus necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation of phosphor: 


427. 
428. 


SeS5 


237 


. Hygiene of the printing trades. 
219. 
221. 
. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 
231. 
. Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 
. Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 
249. 


. A new test for industrial lead poisoning. 
. Settlement for accidents to American seamen. 
. Deaths from lead poisoning, 1925-1927. 

. Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States to the end of 1927. 
507. 


Industrial Relations and Labor Conditions. 
340. 
349. 
361. 
380. 
383. 
384. 
399. 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 
No. 211. Labor laws and their administration ia the Pacific States. 
No. 229. 
285. 
321. 
322. 
343. 
370. 
408. 
486. 
517. 







Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary ware fact ;jes 
[1912.] 
Hygiene of painters’ trade. [1913.] 
Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. 
Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. [1914.] 
Industrial accident statistics. [1915.] 
Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 
Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. [1915.] 
Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the pai: in, 
of buildings. [1916.] 
Report of the committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the Interna’ |;,,) 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [1916.] 
(1917.] : 
Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. [1917.] 
[1917.] 
Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades (inorganic dusts). 


[1913.] 


[1914.] 


[1917.] 


[1918.] 


[1918.] 

Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Wor! «,, 
Committee. [1919.] 

Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 

[1919.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. [1920.]} 

Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [1920.] 

[1921.] 

[1921.] 


[1922.] 


Occupational hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for in 
hazardous occupations. [1922.] 

Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. [1925.] 
[1926.] 

Health survey of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925. 

Proceedings of the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washington, D. ( 
July 14-16, 1926. 

[1928.] 

[1928.] 


Causes of death by occupation. °[1929.] 


Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 

Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. 
Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. [1923.] 
Labor relations in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous-coal field. 
Postwar labor conditions in Germany. [1925.] 

Works council movement in Germany. [1925.] 

Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920-1924. 

Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. 


[1923 ] 


[1924.] 


[1925.] 


[1917.] 
Wage-payment legislation in the United States. [1917.] 

Minimum wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. 
Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. [1922.] 

Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. [1923.] 

Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, etc. [1923.] 

Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. 
Laws relating to payment of wages. [1926.] 

Labor legislation of 1928. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1927-1928. 


[1921.] 


[1925.] 


(In press.) 
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Proceedings of Annual Conventions of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United 
States and Canada. 





(Name changed in 1928 to Association of Governmental Officials in Industry of 


the United States and Canada.) 


No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 


266. 
307. 
323. 
352. 
389. 
411. 
429, 
455. 
480. 
508. 


Seventh, Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. 

Eighth, New Orleans, La., May 2-6, 1921. 

Ninth, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. 

Tenth, Richmond, Va., May 1-4, 1923. 

Eleventh, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. 
Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 
Fourteenth, Paterson, N. J., May 31 to June 3, 1927. 
Fifteenth, New Orleans, La., May 21-24, 1928. 
Sixteenth, Toronto, Canada, June 4-7, 1929. 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
Neo. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 


210. 
248. 
264. 
273. 
281. 
304. 
333. 
359. 
385. 
395. 
406. 
432. 
456. 
485. 
511. 


Third, Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 

Fourth, Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 

Fifth, Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918. 

Sixth, Toronto, Canada, September 23-26, 1919. 
Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920. 
Eighth, Chicago, Ill., September 19-23, 1921. 

Ninth, Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 

Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 
Eleventh, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28, 1924. 
Index to proceedings, 1914-1924. 

Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 
Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 1926. 
Fourteenth, Atlanta, Ga., September 27-29, 1927. 
Fifteenth, Paterson, N. J., September 11-14, 1928. 
Sixteenth, Buffalo, N. Y., October 8-11, 1929. 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings of the International Association of Public Employment Services. 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


192. 


220. 
311. 
337. 
355. 
400. 
414. 
478. 
501. 


First, Chicago, December 19 and 20, 1913; second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, 1914; 
third, Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. 

Fourth, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Ninth, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. 

Tenth, Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. 

Eleventh, Toronto, Canada, September 4-7, 1923. 

Twelfth, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

Thirteenth, Rochester, N. Y., September 15-17, 1925. 

Fifteenth, Detroit, Mich., October 25-28, 1927. 

Sixteenth, Cleveland, Ohio, September 18-21, 1928. 


Productivity of Laber. 


No. 356. 
No. 360. 
No. 407. 


No. 412. 
No. 441. 
No. 474. 
No. 475. 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 


*No. 121. 
*No. 130. 
*No. M4, 
No. 170. 
No. 357. 
No. 369. 
No. 495. 


Safety Codes. 
*No. 331. 
No. 336, 
No. 350. 
*No. 351. 


No. 375. 


No. 378. 
No. 382. 





Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 
Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 
Labor cost of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 
[1926.] 
Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 
Productivity of labor in the glass industry. [1927.] 
Productivity of labor in merchant blast furnaces. [1928.] 
Productivity of labor in newspaper printing. [1929.] 


Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. [1913.] 
Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Butter prices, from producer to consumer. [1914.] 
Foreign food prices as affected by the war. [1915.] 
Cost of living in the United States. [1924.] 

The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. 
Retail prices, 1899 to 1928. 


[1913.] 


{1925.] 


Code of lighting: Factories, mills, and other work places. 

Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 

Rules governing the approval of headlighting devices for motor vehicles. 
Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders. 

Safety code for laundry machinery and operations. 

Safety code for woodworking plants. 

Code of lighting school buildings. 
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Safety Codes—Continued. 
No. 410. Safety code for paper and pulp mills. 
No. 430. Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. 
No. 433. Safety codes for the prevention of dust explosions. 
No. 436. Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels. 
No. 447. Safety code for rubber mills and calenders. 
No. 451. Safety code for forging and hot-metal stamping. 
No. 463. Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus—first revision. 
No. 509. Textile safety code. 
No. 512. Code for identification of gas mask canisters. 
No. 519. Safety code for woodworking plants, as revised 1930. 





Vocational and Workers’ Education. 
*No. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. [1915.] 
*No. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. [1915.] 
*No. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. [1917.] 
No. 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. [1920.] 
No. 459. Apprenticeship in building construction. [1928.] 













Wages and Hours of Labor. 
*No. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates in the dress anid w \s 
industry of New York City. [1914.] 
*No. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. [1914.] 
No. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 

























No. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 1‘): ; 
*No. 190. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 
No. 204. Street-railway employment in the United States. [1917.] 
No. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. 
No. 265. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. 
No. 297. Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. 
No. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 
No. 358. Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. 
: No. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 
a No. 365. Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry, 1923. 
i No. 394. Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mines, 1924. 
ti No. 407. Labor costs of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industr\ 


[1926.] 

No. 412. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 

No. 416. Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining, 1922 and 1924. 

No. 471. Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1927. 

No. 472. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1927. 

No. 476. Union scales of wages and hours of labor, 1927. [Supplement to Bulletin 457.] 

No. 484. Wages and hours of labor of common street laborers, 1928. 

No. 487. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1928. 

No. 492. Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1928. 

No. 497. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry in the United States, 1928. 

No. 498. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1910 to 1928. 

No. 499. History of wages in the United States from colonial times to 1928. 

No. 502. Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry, 1928. 

No. 503. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1928. 

No. 504. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear undustries, 1907 to 1928. 

No. 513. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1929. 

No. 514. Pennsylvania Railroad wage data. From Report of Joint Fact Finding Committee in wage 
negotiations in 1927. (In press.) 

No. 515. Union scales of wages, May 15, 1929. (In press.) 

No. 516. Hours and earnings in bituminous coal mining, 1929. 


Welfare Work. 
*No. 123. Employers’ welfare work. [1913.] 
No. 222. Welfare work in British munitions factories. [1917.] 
*No. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. [1919.] 
No. 458. Health and recreation activities in industrial establishments, 1926. 


Wholesale Prices. 
No. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. [1921.] 
No. 453, Revised index numbers of wholesale prices, 1923 to July, 1927. 

No. 493. Wholesale prices, 1913 to 1928. 

No. 521. Wholesale prices, 1929. (In press.) 
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Women and Children in Industry. 


No. 


*No. 
*No. 

No. 
*No. 
*No. 


*No. 
*No. 


*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 


*No. 
No. 


116. 


Lit. 
118. 
119. 
122. 
160. 


176. 


182. 
193. 
215. 
217. 


223. 
253. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. [1913.] 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. [1913.] 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. [1913.] 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. [1913.] 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. [1913.] 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments 
and garment factories. [1914.] ee 


. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. [1915.] 
5. Summary of the report on conditions of woman and child wage earners in the United 


States. [1915.]} 
Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.} 


. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. [1915.] 


Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass, [1916.] 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. [1916.] 

Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. [1917.] 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 
ment of women and children. [1918.| 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. [1917.] 

Women in the lead industries. [1919.] 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


*No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
*No. 


*No. 


101. 
102. 
103. 
107. 
155. 
212. 


243. 


. 301. 
. 312. 
. 379. 


. 477. 
. 496. 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. [1912.] 

British national insurance act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law in Switzerland. [1912.] 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employes in Germany. [1913.] 
Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. [1914.] 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Washington, D. C., December 5-9, 1916. 
Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 1917 and 

1918. 
Comparison of workmen's compensation insurance and administration. [1922.] 
National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921. 
Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States as of January 1, 1925, 
Publie-service retirement systems, United States and Europe. [1929.) 
Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada as of January, 1929, 
(With text of legislation enacted in 1927 and 1928.) 


Miscellaneous series. 


*No 


S383 


. 174, 


. 208. 
. 242, 
. 254. 
. 268. 
. 282. 
. 319. 


. 326. 


. 342, 


. 372, 


. 461. 


. 462. 
. 465. 
. Activities and functions of a State department of labor. [1928.] 


Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to 
May 1, 1915. 

Profit sharing in the United States. [1916.] 

Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 

International labor legislation and the society of nations. [1919.] 

Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [1920.] 

Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D. C. [1921.] 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. [1922.] 

Methods of procuring and computing statistical information of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. [1923.] 

International Seamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems. [1922] 


. Humanity in government. [1923.] 


Convict labor in 1923. 


. Cost of American almshouses. [1925.] 
. 398. 
. 401. 


Growth of legal-aid work in the United States. [1926.] 
Family allowances in foreign countries. [1926.] 

Labor organization in Chile. [1928.] 

Park recreation areas in the United States. [1928.] 
Beneficial activities of American trade-unions. [1928.] 


Conditions in the shoe industry in Haverhill, Mass., 1928. 


. Care of aged persons in United States. [1929.] 


Handbook of labor statistics, 1929 edition. 


. Directory of homes for the aged in the United States. [1929.] 
. Handbook of American trade-unions: 1929 edition. 
. Personnel research agencies, 1930 edition. (In press.) 
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